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Britain’s  Military  Support  of  Georgia 
in  the  War  of  1739-1748 

By  Trevor  R.  Reese* 

At  noon  on  Wednesday,  3  October  1739,  the  magistrates  and 
militia  of  Britain’s  colony  of  Georgia  assembled  at  the 
court-house  in  Savannah  to  hear  General  James  Oglethorpe  an¬ 
nounce  that  war  had  been  declared  between  the  mother-country 
and  Spain.  Three  years  of  negotiation  in  London  and  Madrid 
had  failed  to  resolve  the  differences  between  the  two  nations. 
Spain  was  vexed  at  the  British  privilege  of  supplying  slaves  to 
the  Spanish  colonies  in  1713,  and  complained  of  English  contra¬ 
band  in  the  West  Indies  and  of  illegal  logwood-cutting  on  the 
Honduras  coast.  For  her  part,  Britain  resented  the  measures  taken 
by  Spanish  guarda-costas  to  prevent  smuggling,  particularly  their 
harsh  exercise  of  the  right  of  search.  Both  Britain  and  Spain 
disagreed  over  the  boundary  between  their  respective  possessions 
of  Georgia  and  Florida  in  America.  These  were  the  differences 
that  led  to  the  opening  of  the  War  of  Jenkins  Ear  in  1739,  a  war 
that  was  to  be  waged  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  in  the  West 
Indies  and  the  Americas  as  well  as  in  Europe. 

Hostilities  between  the  rival  settlements  in  Georgia  and  Florida 
were  inevitable.  It  was,  perhaps,  inevitable  also  that  the  British 
Government  should  regard  hostilities  there  as  no  more  than  a 
sideshow,  of  secondary  importance  to  operations  in  Europe  and 
especially  to  the  prospects  of  plunder  in  the  Caribbean,  where 
the  guarda-costas  had  committed  their  offences  and  where  Eng¬ 
lishmen,  on  the  principle  of  making  the  punishment  fit  the  crime, 
wished  the  war  to  be  fought  and  won.  Georgia  was  a  new  colony, 
little  understood  and  remote  from  the  real  centres  of  conflict. 
The  southern  frontier,  it  is  true,  had  received  a  fair  proportion 
of  the  military  expenditure  wrung  from  a  grudging  Ministry  dur¬ 
ing  the  recent  years,  mainly  because  of  persistent  appeals  from 

•A  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Department  of  Arts,  Newscaatle  UnlTeraity 
College,  Tlghe’t  Hill,  New  South  Wales.  Australia. 
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South  Carolina,  from  Oglethorpe  and,  in  London,  from  the  Geor¬ 
gia  Trustees,  backed  by  frequent  alarms  of  impending  attack.  In 
1734  the  annual  cost  of  His  Majesty’s  military  establishment  in 
South  Carolina  was  3,071  for  one  company  of  115  men,  out 
of  a  total  expenditure  of  X  38,837  on  the  American  plantations 
as  a  whole.*  The  foundation  of  Georgia  drew  more  attention  to 
defence  requirements  in  its  vicinity,  especially  as  Spain’s  known 
antagonism  towards  Englishmen  settling  near  Florida  gave  rise  to 
easily-credited  rumours  and  reports  of  imminent  retaliation.  In 
July  1735  the  Trustees  drew  up  a  petition  to  the  Crown  for  a 
quick  delivery  of  ordnance  stores  in  order  that  a  new  settlement 
they  were  about  to  make  should  be  well  fortified.  This  was  re¬ 
ferred  by  the  Privy  Council  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  August.* 
The  Lords  Commissioners  read  it  a  week  later,  but  were  disin¬ 
clined  to  act  and  allowed  it  to  languish  for  over  twelve  months, 
in  spite  of  appeals  from  the  Trustees.*  Eventually,  in  December 
1736,  the  Trustees  were  told  that  the  long  delay  in  answering 
the  petition  was  due  to  the  fact  that  they  “had  gone  by  bow 
and  not  by  string’’  in  applying  direct  to  the  King  and  not  first 
to  the  Board.  In  any  case,  the  Board’s  opinion  was  that  ordnance 
should  not  be  a  separate  charge  but  should  be  defrayed  out  of  the 
money  periodically  granted  by  Parliament  for  the  support  of 
Georgia. 

The  Government’s  neglect  of  the  colony’s  defence  in  these 
years  upset  the  Trustees,  and  they  attributed  it  to  the  general 
assurance  of  peace  then  prevalent  in  Europe,  which  seemed  to 
render  any  immediate  attack  on  the  southern  provinces  by  French 
or  Spaniards  a  very  remote  possibility.*  The  Trustees  themselves, 

1.  Rockingbam  Papers  (Wentworth  Woodhouse  Muniments  in  the  Shef¬ 
field  City  Library),  M.  25,  pp.  81-93.  These  documents  are  cited  by  courtesy 
of  E^rl  Fitswiiliam  and  his  trustees  of  the  Wentworth-Woodhouse  Estates  Co. 

2.  P.  C.  2/93  (Privy  Council  registers,  Public  Record  Office,  London) 
p.  216. 

3.  C.  O.  5/667  (Colonial  Office  papers,  P.R.O.)  p.  2,  Verelst  to  Popple,  24 
Nov.  1736;  C.O.  5/638,  fo.  326,  Popple  to  Verelst,  26  Nov.  1736;  Journal  of  the 
Commissioners  for  Trade  and  Plantations,  20  Aug.,  19  Sept.  1735;  19  May,  25 
and  30  Nov.,  1736;  The  Diary  of  Lord  John  Perdval,  First  Earl  of  Egmont, 
nS0•^^  (3  vols.,  Historical  MSS  Commission,  1920-23.  Hereinafter  cited 
Egmont  Diary),  II,  311. 

4.  C.O.  5/666,  p.  206,  Martyn  to  Oglethorpe,  1  April  1736. 
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nevertheless,  pressed  ahead  with  security  measures  as  best  they 
could.  In  November  1735  they  asked  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
Secretary  of  State,  to  recommend,  “in  the  strongest  terms,”  the 
Governor  and  Council  of  South  Carolina  to  supply  a  number  of 
negroes  for  the  construction  of  a  fort  on  St.  Simons  Island  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Altamaha.®  Oglethorpe  was  sedulously  preparing 
defences  as  efficiently  as  his  means  would  permit,  but  direct  Gov¬ 
ernment  assistance  was  patently  necessary  if  the  inhabitants  were 
to  feel  safe.  The  year  1737  witnessed  the  real  beginning  of  this 
assistance. 

Early  in  February  1737  Sir  Robert  Walpole  broached  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Georgia’s  security  with  Oglethorpe,  who  said  he  believed 
it  would  be  difficult  to  form  a  regular  militia  in  America:  “That 
he  could  form  about  300  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  in  Georgia, 
that  South  Carolina  had  money  but  no  men,  that  North  Carolina 
had  men  but  no  money;  that  Pennsylvania  had  both,  and  Virginia 
only  money.  That  New  England  had  men  but  no  money,  and  New 
York  had  money  and  few  men.”  In  view  of  this  he  maintained 
that  it  would  be  cheaper  and  safer  to  establish  a  battalion  of  500 
regulars  in  each  province,  to  be  paid  for  by  the  colonies  them¬ 
selves.*  It  was  at  this  meeting  that  the  proposal  was  made  for 
Oglethorpe  to  take  a  military  command  in  America,  and  in  the 
June  following  he  was  formally  commissioned  General  and  Com¬ 
mander  in  Chief  of  all  His  Majesty’s  forces  in  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia.’  Soon  afterwards  a  regiment  of  600  men  was  ordered 
for  the  defence  of  Georgia,  and  was  created  by  consigning  to 
Oglethorpe  all  the  effective  privates  of  the  Twenty-Fifth  Foot.* 
The  first  detachment  sailed  in  January  1738  in  three  transports 
convoyed  by  the  Phoenix  under  Captain  Fanshawe.®  Another  de¬ 
tachment  embarked  at  Portsmouth  in  June  in  five  transports 
convoyed  by  the  Hector,  Captain  Sir  Yelverton  Peyton,  and  the 

5.  C.O.  5/654,  fo.  28,  James  Vernon  to  Stone,  16  No.  1735. 

6.  Effmont  Diary,  II,  pp.  339-40. 

7.  W.O.  25/19  (War  Office  papers,  P.R.O.),  pp.  55-6;  W.  O.  25/138,  p.  45; 
Egmont  Diary,  II,  pp.  368,  412,  417. 

8.  Allen  D.  Candler,  ed..  Colonial  Recordt  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  II, 
213;  Hon  J.  W.  Forteacue,  A  History  of  the  British  Army  (13  vols.,  London 
1899-1930),  II,  p,  43. 

9.  Admiralty  2/56  (P.R.O.),  p.  165. 
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Blandford,  and  landed  at  the  southern  end  of  St.  Simons  Island 
on  19  September,  the  Hector  having  parted  company  on  approach¬ 
ing  the  Georgia  coast  and  sailed  for  Virginia.  These  ships  were 
under  orders  to  remain  and  reinforce  the  squadron  on  the  colonial 
coasts,  the  Hector  at  Virginia,  the  Phoenix  at  South  Carolina  and 
the  Blandford  at  Georgia.^® 

The  position  at  sea,  indeed,  was  rather  better  than  the  position 
on  land.  Ships  on  the  American  station  were  allocated  to  protect 
a  particular  locality,  but  in  the  event  of  any  one  colony  being 
threatened  they  were  to  act  together  for  its  defence,  a  necessary 
principle  of  policy  because  to  leave  one  or  two  ships  scattered 
along  the  coast  would  be  inviting  their  destruction  at  the  hands 
of  a  superior  enemy.  Thus,  on  9  May  1738,  Captain  Peyton  of 
the  Hector  was  instructed  that,  if  he  should  learn  of  any  design 
by  the  Spaniards  to  attack  Georgia,  the  Bahamas  “or  any  other 
of  His  Majesty’s  colonies  thereabouts,  you  are  to  do  your  utmost 
to  defend  and  protect  the  same,  and  to  call  to  your  assistance  the 
Sea  Hope  from  Virginia  or  any  other  of  His  Majesty’s  ships 
stationed  in  those  parts,  who  are  to  act  in  conjunction  with  you 
for  the  preservation  and  security  of  the  said  places.”  All  the  other 
captains  on  the  coast  had  similar  instructions.^^  In  January  1738 
a  force  of  five  ships  under  Commodore  Charles  Brown  had  been 
ordered  for  service  on  the  Jamaica  station  with  instructions  not 
only  to  protect  the  trade  in  that  area  and  observe  French  and 
Spanish  movements  but  also  to  assist  the  other  ships  stationed  on 
the  American  coast  in  defence  of  Georgia  if  that  colony  should 
be  in  danger  of  attack.**  Soon  after  his  arrival  in  the  West  Indies, 
Brown  detached  the  Torrington,  Captain  Knight,  to  Havana  in 
order  to  obtain  intelligence  of  the  suspended  Spanish  expedition 
against  Georgia  and  of  the  condition  and  strength  of  the  Spanish 
squadron.** 

10.  H.  W.  Richmond,  The  Navy  in  the  War  of  1739-48  (3  vols.,  Cambridge. 
1920),  I,  p.  7;  W.  B.  Stevens,  Hiatory  of  Georgia  (New  York  and  Philadelphia. 
2  vols.,  1847,  1859),  I,  p.  162;  C.  C.  Jones,  Hiatory  of  Georgia  (2  vols.,  Boston. 
1883),  I.  p.  269. 

11.  Adm.  2/55,  p.  231;  Richmond,  Navy,  III,  pp.  269,  272-73. 

12.  Adm.  2/66,  p.  186. 

13.  Richmond,  Navy,  I,  pp.  6-6,  10. 
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Oglethorpe  himself  deplored  having  to  rely  largely  on  ships 
stationed  at  Charleston,  which  lay  at  a  considerably  greater  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  Florida-Georgia  boundary  than  did  St.  Augustine. 
For  this  reason  he  made  a  request  in  September  for  the  man-o’-war 
which  had  conveyed  him  over  from  England,  to  be  kept  at 
Georgia.  Captain  Burrish,  its  commander,  had  already  proved  his 
worth  “by  standing  directly  to  the  southward  up  to  the  very 
noses  of  the  Spaniards,  whilst  all  the  others  went  into  Charieston, 
where  they  generally  stay.”  Oglethorpe  reckoned  that,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Captain  Gascoigne’s  ship  already  in  the  region, 
Burrish  would  be  able  to  guard  the  province  by  sea  and  keep 
communications  open.”**  Nearly  a  year  later  the  strength  of  Geor¬ 
gia’s  sea  defences  was  given  a  fillip  when,  on  ii  June  1739,  the 
Admiralty  issued  orders  to  the  commanders  of  the  Phoerdx  (S.  C), 
the  Hector  (Va.),  the  Flctmborough  (N.  Y.),  the  Squirrel  (New 
England),  the  Tartar  and  the  Spence  sloop  (Bahamas)  that,  in 
the  event  of  an  attack  on  Georgia,  they  were  to  endeavour  “to 
protect  the  said  settlements  from  any  attempts  that  may  be  made 
on  them,  either  by  taking,  sinking,  burning  or  otherwise  destroy¬ 
ing  the  ships,  vessels  or  boats  which  the  Spaniards  may  employ 
thereon.”^*  These  orders  were  confirmed  and  emphasized  in  July, 
when  the  commanders  of  British  ships  stationed  in  American 
waters  were  directed  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  South  (Carolina 
and  Georgia  “upon  the  least  suspicion”  of  a  Spanish  attack.  When 
Vice-Admiral  Vernon  was  despatched  to  the  West  Indies  to  de¬ 
stroy  enemy  settlements  and  distress  their  shipping,  his  instruc¬ 
tions  included  the  shielding  of  the  southern  provinces  should  an 
attack  be  expected  and  the  sending  of  “such  ships  as  you  shall  think 
proper  for  the  defence  of  those  our  possessions,  and  for  taking  and 
intercepting  the  Spanish  ships,  sloops  or  boats  that  may  be  sent 
from  the  Havana  for  that  purpose.”^* 

When,  in  Oaober  1739,  the  Government  instructed  Oglethorpe 
to  attack  St.  Augustine  if  he  thought  it  practicable,  naval  com- 

14.  C.  0.  6 /640,  to.  184,  Oglethorpe  to  Archer,  19  Sept  1788. 

16.  Adm.  2/56,  p.  446. 

18.  Add.  MSS  82692  (NewcaeUe  papers,  British  Museam),  (f.  128-32» 
Instruction  to  Vernon,  16  July  1739. 
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manders  on  the  American  station  were  directed  to  assist  him  in 
the  enterprise  and  prevent  supplies  reaching  St.  Augustine  from 
Havana.^’  Any  additional  naval  protection  for  Georgia,  however, 
was  out  of  the  question  at  this  time,  requests  from  Barbados,  the 
Leeward  Islands  and  other  parts  having  to  be  rejected  by  the 
Admiralty  on  account  of  the  great  need  for  small  ships  in  home 
waters.” 

As  regards  land  forces,  the  decision  on  19  June  to  supplement 
Oglethorpe’s  regiment  with  a  company  of  grenadiers  and  to  double 
the  number  of  its  subalterns  was  too  late  to  be  of  assistance  in  the 
attack  on  St.  Augustine,  for  Oglethorpe  had  already  begun  to 
move  forward  into  Florida.  The  ultimate  failure  of  this  expedition 
into  Florida  and  the  siege  of  St.  Augustine  can  be  attributed  to 
insufficient  support  from  the  mother-country.  This  must,  how¬ 
ever,  be  qualified  by  surveying  the  campaign  in  its  world  setting. 
To  Oglethorpe  and  the  Georgians  it  necessarily  seemed  of  vital 
importance,  meriting  the  close  attention  of  patriotic  Englishmen. 
But  how  different  it  must  have  appeared  to  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  summer  of  1740.  Admiral  Vernon  had  to  be  supported 
and  the  despatch  of  an  auxiliary  fleet  under  Rear-Admiral  Sir 
Chaloner  Ogle  to  join  him  in  Jamaica  sapped  national  resources 
considerably.  Spain’s  empire  in  the  Caribbean  was  an  easy,  glit- 
teringly  attractive  prey,  but  it  was  essential  to  be  selective  and 
St.  Augustine  did  not  appear  high  on  the  list.  A  more  lucrative 
prize  was  Cuba,  the  Pearl  of  the  Antilles,  or  the  port  of  Cartagena, 
the  strongest  place  in  Spanish  America  and  the  destruction  of 
which  would  deal  a  crippling  blow  to  the  enemy’s  whole  po¬ 
sition  in  the  New  World.  Moreover,  expenses  were  heavy,  and 
it  was  only  with  difficulty  that  Anson’s  small  squadron  was  fitted 
out  in  September  1740  for  its  expedition  to  the  Pacific.  Little  won¬ 
der,  then,  that  the  siege  of  a  lonely  Spanish  outpost  on  the  distant 
South  Atlantic  littoral  should  receive  scant  attention  in  London. 

On  7  October  1740,  soon  after  the  news  of  Oglethorpe’s  re¬ 
treat  reached  London,  the  Admiralty  ordered  the  officers  in  the 

17.  C.  0.  5/654,  fo.  225,  Newcastle  to  Oglethorpe,  9  Oct.  1739;  fo.  229,  H.  M. 
lostmctions  to  Oglethorpe,  9  Oct.  1739. 

18.  Richmond,  Navy,  III,  p.  269. 
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American  service  “to  be  particularly  attentive  to  the  security  of 
the  province  of  South  Carolina  and  the  colony  of  Georgia,  and 
at  all  times  to  give  all  the  assistance  in  your  power  to  the  people 
of  that  province  and  colony  against  their  enemies,  and  particularly 
against  the  Spaniards  at  St.  Augustine.”**  In  April  1741  the  Sec¬ 
retary  at  W’ar  agreed  to  the  augmentation  of  Oglethorpe’s  regiment 
with  a  company  of  grenadiers.*®  This  was  encouraging,  but  some¬ 
thing  more  definite  was  required  if  Georgia  was  to  feel  safe.  The 
colony  did  not  possess  the  resources  to  ensure  its  own  protection, 
nor  could  it  depend  on  its  neighbours;  it  had  to  seek  its  support 
from  the  mother-country. 

On  5  October  1741  a  detailed  paper  containing  proposals  by 
Oglethorpe  on  the  war  in  Florida  and  Georgia  was  presented  to 
the  Board  of  Trade  by  Harman  Verelst,  the  Trustee’s  treasurer. 
These  proposals  were  referred  for  consideration  to  a  special  com¬ 
mittee.**  In  the  meantime,  British  ships  stationed  at  ^uth  Caro¬ 
lina  were  to  be  ordered  to  cruise  along  the  coast  and  prevent  pro¬ 
visions  reaching  St.  Augustine  by  sea.**  When  the  proposals  were 
considered  at  the  beginning  of  November  they  were  found  to  be 
“couched  in  such  general  and  uncertain  terms  as  required  much 
explanation,”  and  the  final  report  stated  that  this  lack  of  full 
and  precise  information  made  it  difficult  to  recommend  large  re¬ 
inforcements  for  Oglethorpe.**  The  Government  had  more  im¬ 
portant  things  to  think  about,  and  the  Duke  of  Montagu  admitted 
that  to  press  the  matter  further  would  be  of  no  more  use  than 
“speaking  to  the  wind.”*^  Oglethorpe  was  left  in  uncertainty,  even 
having  to  write  to  Walpole  personally  for  definite  instructions 
on  whether  to  maintain  or  reduce  his  forces.*®  By  June  1742  the 

19.  Adm.  2  /55,  pp.  443-44. 

20.  W.O.  4  /36.  p.  394. 

21.  C.O.  5/654,  fo.  363,  Oglethorpe’s  proposals  on  war  in  Georgia,  5  Oct. 
1741.  See  also  Cholmondely  MSS  (Sir  Robert  Walpole’s  Archive,  Cambridge 
University  Library),  letter  3095  (enclosure).  Proposals  relating  to  the  war 
in  Georgia  by  Oglethorpe,  28  April  1741;  W.  C.  Ford,  ed.,  Litt  of  the  Vernon- 
Wager  MBS  in  the  Library  of  Congress  (Washington,  1904)  pp.  98-99. 

22.  C.O.  5  /654,  fo.  365,  Courand  to  Oglethorpe,  19  Oct  1741. 

23.  Ibid,  tt.  369,  380;  Admiralty.  4,  14  Nov.  1741;  C.  O.  5/5,  ff.  172-74, 
Bladen  to  Newcastle,  19  Nov.  1741. 

24.  Egmont  Diary,  III,  232. 

25.  C.  O.  5/655,  no.  10,  Oglethorpe  to  Walpole,  7  Dec.  1741. 
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Spanish  attack  on  Georgia  was  imminent  and  still  Oglethorpe  was 
being  left  to  his  own  initiative. 

It  was  natural  for  Oglethorpe  and  the  inhabitants  of  Georgia 
to  feel  they  were  being  cursorily  treated  by  the  home  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  Spanish  menace  was  very  real  to  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  campaign  in  the  southern  provinces  was  only  one  small 
part  of  the  wider  conflict  which  the  Ministry  had  to  consider. 
Maria  Theresa  was  calling  for  British  troops  to  protect  the  Aus¬ 
trian  Netherlands  against  France.  It  was  becoming  obvious  that 
the  war  could  not  be  confined  indefinitely  to  Spain  and  England 
but  must  eventually  include  the  other  European  Powers.  Vernon’s 
expeditions  against  Cartagena,  Santiago  de  Cuba  and  Panama  had 
all  failed  or  been  abandoned,  and  the  Government’s  interest  in 
the  American  theatre  of  operations  waned  as  the  conflict  with 
Spain  merged  into  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession. 

The  subsequent  repulse  of  the  Spanish  invasion  of  Georgia 
was  largely  a  personal  triumph  for  Oglethorpe,  who  was  rewarded 
with  promotion  to  brigadier-general.  Nevertheless,  this  success  did 
not  lead  him  to  underestimate  the  danger  of  renewed  aggression 
by  the  Spanish,  perhaps  in  collusion  with  the  French,  and  in 
February  1743  he  sent  Captain  Dunbar  to  London  in  order  to 
obtain  assistance,  “which  if  we  have  not,  we  must  certainly 
perish.”**  The  Government,  however,  was  not  convinced  and 
would  not  accede  to  Oglethorpe’s  requests.  The  Privy  Council, 
indeed,  observed  that  large  sums  of  money  had  already  been 
issued  to  answer  bills  drawn  by  him,  and  that  the  expenses  were 
“constantly  going  on,  and  justified  by  nothing  but  the  evident 
danger  of  the  colony.”  Oglethorpe  was  ordered,  therefore,  to 
reduce  expenditure  as  much  as  possible  as  soon  as  that  danger 
had  been  lessened  or  removed.”  He  continued  to  apply  for  sup¬ 
plies  and  reinforcements  none  the  less,  but  without  effect,  until, 
his  patience  exhausted,  he  disclaimed  any  responsibility  for  what 
might  happen  as  a  result  of  the  Ministry’s  attitude.** 

26.  Ibid.,  no.  94,  Oglethorpe  to  Stone,  16  Feb.  1743. 

27.  Ibid.,  no.  122,  Stone  to  Oglethorpe,  9  June  1743. 

28.  Add.  MSS  32702,  to.  347,  Oglethorpe  to  Newcastle,  16  April  1744:  C  (> 
6/666,  no.  149,  Oglethorpe  to  Newcastle,  24  Aug.  1744. 
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But  the  Government  was  fully  justified  in  its  policy.  It  could 
not  afford  to  waste  money  or  troops  on  what  was  undeniably 
a  minor  aspect  of  the  war.  Oglethorpe  said  there  was  danger  not 
only  from  the  Spaniards  in  Florida  but  also  from  the  French  mov¬ 
ing  in  from  the  Mississippi.  This  may  have  been  true;  but  it  was 
true  also  (and  Oglethorpe  would  not  know  this)  that  the  danger 
in  Europe  was  now  from  France  no  less  than  Spain.  In  October 
1743  the  Franco-Spanish  alliance  was  tightened  by  the  professedly 
imperishable  Family  Gimpact  of  Fontainebleau.  The  war  now 
took  on  a  new  complexion,  and  the  tremendous  range  over  which 
hostilities  were  to  be  conducted,  and  the  important  commitments 
Britain  had  all  over  the  globe,  made  it  inevitable  that  the  plight 
of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  should  have  scant  attention  paid 
to  it.  The  Government  had  to  dispose  its  forces  with  some  care. 
It  had  obligations  in  Hanover;  it  was  bound  to  give  support  to 
Austria  and  Savoy;”  it  had  to  provide  for  a  struggle  with  France 
that  would  stretch  from  the  sunny  waters  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
to  the  rugged  backwards  of  North  America;  and  it  had  to  beware 
lest  Gibraltar,  Minorca  and  the  Mediterranean  fell  under  Bourbon 
domination.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  Georgia  received 
niggardly  treatment  by  the  mother-country  during  the  remainder 
of  the  conflict.” 

Furthermore,  the  constant  question  of  expense  limited  what¬ 
ever  good  intentions  the  Government  may  have  had  for  defence 
in  America,  for  there  was  a  growing  sense,  in  the  Cabinet  as  well 
as  in  the  country,  that  England  was  spending  a  disproportionate 
amount  of  men  and  money.  So  that  it  was  a  critical  Government 
that  contemplated  the  cost  of  protecting  Georgia.  Between  1738 
and  1743  a  total  of  13s.  5d.  had  been  spent  on  the 

colony,*^  and  since  regular  and  exact  returns  of  the  men  and 
supplies  in  the  province  could  not  be  ascertained,  the  Government 

29.  Treaty  of  Worms,  13  Sept.  1743. 

30.  This  neglect  of  the  Georgia  frontier  question  after  1743  was  reciprocated 
on  the  part  of  Spain.  See  J.  T.  Lanning,  "A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  some 
Legajos  on  Georgia  In  the  Spanish  Archives,’'  in  Otorgia  HUtorical  Quarterly, 
XIII  (Dec.  1929),  418. 

31.  Add.  MSS  35893  (Hardwicke  papers,  B.  M.),  fo.  90,  Account  of  the  extra 
services  in  Georgia;  Joumala  of  the  Houte  of  Commons,  XXIV,  615. 
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was  sensibly  reluctant  to  continue  expenditure  there.  In  1747 
Henry  Fox,  the  Secretary  at  War,  wrote  firmly  to  Newcastle, 
the  Secretary  of  State;  “I  am  not,  nor  cannot  be,  answerable  for 
the  safety  of  Georgia,  but  1  must  beg  leave  still  to  be  firmly  of 
opinion  that  it  would  be  extremely  wrong  to  continue  so  great 
an  expense  for  troops,  boats,  etc.,  on  account  of  their  supposed 
utility,  without  knowing  whether  or  no  there  are  such  troops, 
boats,  etc.,  employed.”**  Fox  was  quite  right,  of  course.  Britain 
could  not  afford  to  waste  money  on  defences  of  questionable 
utility.  The  country  had  experienced  the  Jacobite  Rebellion  and 
the  disasters  of  1745,  a  year  of  gloom  relieved  only  by  the  capture 
of  Louisbourg,  the  capital  and  port  of  Cape  Breton.  At  that  time 
it  had  seemed  to  the  Flarl  of  Chesterfield,  Secretary  of  State  and 
an  advocate  of  peace,  that  to  “carry  on  the  war  another  year  is 
evidently  impossible,  from  our  exhausted  condition  as  to  finances, 
from  the  universal  disposition  of  the  whole  nation,  and  from  the 
dangers  to  which  we  are  exposed.”** 

Moreover,  by  1 745  movements  for  peace  were  beginning,  which 
culminated  in  the  treaty  signed  in  October  1748,  a  treaty  which 
did  little  more  than  leave  the  real  causes  of  dispute  as  they  had 
been  before  the  war.*^  So  far  as  North  America  was  concerned 
the  war  had  decided  nothing.  But  it  had  revealed  one  very  im¬ 
portant  fact;  that,  so  far  as  Georgia  was  concerned,  France  was 
now  the  greater  enemy.  The  main  danger  henceforward  lay  not 
from  the  Spaniards  in  Florida  but  from  the  Frenchmen  and  their 
Indian  allies  moving  in  from  the  region  of  the  Mississippi. 


32.  W.o.  4/43,  p.  260,  Fox  to  Newcastle,  18  May  1747;  C.  O.  6/656,  no.  173. 

33.  Trevor  M88  (H.M.C.  Fourteenth  Report,  Part  IX),  pp  127-28,  Chester¬ 
field  to  Robert  Trevor,  13  Aug.  1746. 

34.  The  text  of  the  treaty  is  in  London  Magazine,  XVII  (Nov.  1748),  pp. 
603-12,  and  in  F.  O.  Davenport  and  C.  O.  Paullin,  eds.,  European  Treaties  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  History  of  the  United  8tates,  (4  vols.,  Washington,  1917-37),  IV, 
pp.  73-76. 


The  Last  Phase  of  the  Woman  Suffrage 
Movement  in  Georgia 

By  A.  Elizabeth  Taylor* 

During  the  early  twentieth  century  many  Georgians  be¬ 
came  interested  in  the  movement  to  enfranchise  women.' 
They  formed  suffrage  clubs  and  crusaded  actively  for  their  right 
to  vote.  Whenever  possible  they  obtained  publicity  in  the  news¬ 
papers  of  the  state.  In  July,  1913  the  Atlanta  Constitution  estab¬ 
lished  a  woman  suffrage  department.  For  several  years  the  Atlanta 
Journal  and  the  Columbus  Ledger  published  weekly  suffrage  col¬ 
umns.  In  1914  the  Atlanta  Georgian  and  the  Columbus  Ledger 
published  special  equal  suffrage  editions.^  Other  papers  lent  their 
support  to  the  cause,  and  in  1915  the  Equal  Suffrage  Party  re¬ 
ported  that  forty-five  papers  had  signified  their  willingness  to 
publish  suffrage  news.*  From  time  to  time  favorable  editorials 
appeared,  but  no  Georgia  newspaper  crusaded  ardently  for  votes- 
for-women. 

In  their  campaign  for  enfranchisement  the  suffragists  found  the 
distribution  of  literature  one  of  their  most  effective  propaganda 
devices.  The  Equal  Suffrage  Party  of  Georgia  published  a  leaflet 
entitled  “Twelve  Reasons  Why  Women  Should  Vote.”  Some  of 
the  reasons  were: 

BF.CAUSE  those  who  obey  the  laws  should  help  to 
choose  those  who  make  the  laws. 

BECAUSE  laws  affect  women  as  much  as  men. 

BECAUSE  laws  which  affect  WOMEN  are  now 
passed  without  consulting  them. 

BECAUSE  laws  affecting  CHILDREN  should  in¬ 
clude  the  woman’s  point  of  view  as  well  as  the  man’s. 

•A  member  of  the  History  Department  of  Texas  Woman’s  University, 
Denton. 

1.  For  an  account  of  these  woman  suffrage  activities,  sse  A.  EHlsabetli 
Taylor,  “Revival  and  Development  of  the  Woman  Suffrage  Movement  in 
Georgia,”  in  The  Georgia  Historical  Quarterly,  XLII  (December,  1958), 
889-54. 

2.  Atlanta  Georgia^t,  March  3,  1914.  Ckilumbus  Ledger,  June  28,  1914. 

8.  Ciolnmbns  Enquirer  Bun,  May  16,  1915. 
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BECAUSE  laws  affecting  the  HOME  are  voted  on 
in  every  session  of  the  Legislature. 

BECAUSE  women  have  experience  which  would 
be  helpful  to  legislation. 

BECAUSE  to  deprive  women  of  the  vote  is  to  lower 
their  position  in  common  estimation. 

BECAUSE  about  8,000,000  women  in  the  United 
States  are  wage  workers,  and  the  conditions  under 
which  they  work  are  controlled  by  law. 

BECAUSE  the  objections  against  their  having  the 
vote  are  based  on  prejudice,  not  on  reason. 

BECAUSE  to  sum  all  reasons  in  one— IT  IS  FOR 
THE  COMMON  GOOD  OF  ALL* 

Another  leaflet  entitled  “Isn’t  It  True”  stated; 

ISN’T  IT  TRUE 

That  a  man’s  success  in  business  depends  not  only 
on  himself  but  on  the  men  he  helps  elect  to  office? 

ISN’T  IT  TRUE 

That  housekeeping  is  woman’s  business  and  that 
her  success  depends  not  only  on  herself  but  on  the 
way  her  town  is  governed? 

ISNT  IT  TRUE 

That  the  control  of  food,  air,  light,  water,  health, 
education,  morals  and  all  living  conditions  is  today  in 
the  hands  of  the  officials  of  the  town? 

ISN’T  IT  TRUE 

That  it  is  only  common  justice  and  common  sense 
to  let  the  woman  of  the  home  share  in  electing  the 
men  on  whom  the  comfort  of  the  home  depends? 

ISN’T  IT  TRUE 

That  a  man  does  not  neglect  his  business  because 
he  votes,  and  that  a  woman  will  not  neglect  her  home 
because  she  votes? 

ISN’T  IT  TRUE 

That  the  happiness  of  a  home  does  not  depend  on 
the  woman’s  being  always  in  it,  but  on  the  kind  of 
woman  she  b? 

4.  Twelve  Reatone  Why  Women  Should  Vote.  Leaflet  in  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Archlvee  and  History,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
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ISNT  IT  TRUE 

That  in  the  right  kind  of  home  BOTH  the  man’s 
AND  the  woman’s  points  of  views  are  needed?* 

Some  suffrage  literature  was  devoted  to  a  refutation  of  the 
objections  to  the  enfranchisement  of  women.  One  statement  of 
^‘Answers  to  Antis”  said: 

WOMEN  DO  NOT  WANT  TO  VOTE. 

The  majority  of  people  have  never  advocated  a 
reform. 

SUFFRAGE  WOULD  DESTROY  CHIVALRY. 

If  chivalry  is  such  an  artificial  thing  that  it  can  be 
destroyed  by  the  removal  of  barriers  which  men 
have  placed  about  women,  it  should  be  destroyed. 
WOMEN  WOULD  HAVE  TO  DO  EVERY¬ 
THING  THAT  MEN  DO  IF  THEY  VOTED. 

No  more  than  men  would  have  to  do  everything 
that  women  do.  The  suffragists  do  not  want  to  dis¬ 
franchise  men  because  they  cannot  bear  children. 
WOMEN  DO  NOT  NE^  THE  VOTE. 

The  women  need  the  vote  to  represent  the  home 
interests  which  are  controlled  by  politics— the 
schools,  parks,  playgrounds,  sanitary  conditions,  and 
the  milk  supply.  The  country  needs  the  woman’s 
vote  to  create  the  best  conditions  about  the  home. 

The  working  woman  needs  the  vote  to  secure  short 
working  hours. 

WOMEN  WOULD  NOT  KNOW  HOW  TO 
VOTE. 

A  girl  of  twenty-one  knows  as  much  as  a  boy  of 
twenty-one. 

MEN  WILL  NOT  TREAT  WOMEN  WITH 
RESPECT  IF  WOMEN  VOTE. 

The  ballot  is  power.  Power  is  treated  with  respect.* 

In  addition  to  leaflets,  pro-suffrage  pamphlets  were  circulated. 
In  a  pamphlet  entitled  “The  Subjection  of  Women  and  the  En¬ 
franchisement  of  Women,”  Mrs.  Rebecca  Latimer  Felton  of 


5.  liiCt  It  Truet  Leaflet  in  State  Department  of  ArchlTea  and  History, 
Atlanta,  Georgia. 

6.  Yearbook  of  Vie  Fulton  and  DeKalb  Countiee  Branch  of  the  Equal  Suf¬ 
frage  Party  of  Oeorgta,  1915,  p.  4. 
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Cartersville  valiantly  championed  the  woman’s  cause.^  In  another 
pamphlet  J.  L.  Anderson  answered  the  charge  that  equal  suffrage 
constituted  a  threat  to  white  domination  of  southern  politics  by 
pointing  out  that  there  were  more  white  than  negro  women  and 
that  the  negro  woman’s  vote  would  be  eliminated  just  as  the 
negro  man’s  vote  had  been.  He  concluded:  “Reconstruction  days 
have  gone.  This  is  now,  and  will  ever  be  hereafter,  a  united,  pro¬ 
gressive  white  man’s  country.”* 

The  suffragists  sought  to  have  their  cause  approved  by  various 
clubs  throughout  the  state.  They  succeeded  in  gaining  many 
endorsements®  but  failed  with  two  outstanding  women’s  organiza¬ 
tions— the  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union  and  the  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Women’s  Clubs.  Since  there  was  a  strong  historic  tie 
between  the  temperance  and  suffrage  movements,  they  hoped  to 
secure  the  approval  of  the  Georgia  W.C.T.U.  but  never  did. 
Many  members  of  the  W.C.T.U.  were  suffragists,  but  the  state 
association  never  went  on  record  as  endorsing  votes-for-women. 
Another  organization  whose  approval  the  suffragists  especially 
desired  was  the  Georgia  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs.  Some 
thought  that  the  Federation  might  approve  equal  suffrage  at  its 
state  convention  in  Albany  in  1914.  The  issue  was  not  considered, 
however,  because  of  the  opposition  of  the  state  president,  Mrs. 
Z.  I.  Fitzpatrick.  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  stated  her  objections  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “1  am  against  woman  suffrage.  W'omen’s  clubs  of  Georgia 
have  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  their  measures  passed  by  the 
legislature.  We  are  the  power  behind  the  throne  now,  and  would 
lose,  not  gain,  by  a  change.  I  am  opposed  to  bringing  the  question 
with  its  attendant  train  of  politics  into  the  Federation.  Politics 
means  dissension.”^® 

7.  Mrs.  William  H.  Felton,  The  Subjection  of  Women  and  the  Enfranchise¬ 
ment  of  Women  (Cartersville,  1916).  Pamphlet  in  Georgia  State  Library. 

8.  J.  L.  Anderson,  Votes  for  Women  as  Bearing  upon  Negro  Supremacy  In 
the  South  (Atlanta,  n.  d.).  Pamphlet  in  Georgia  State  Library. 

9.  For  a  list  of  Georgia  organizations  endorsing  woman  suffrage,  see 
Woman  Citizen  (New  York,  1917-1927),  III  (May  24,  1919),  1131. 

10.  Columbus  Enquirer  Sun,  June  12,  1914.  After  the  enfranchisement  of 
women  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  became  a  state  organizer  for  the  League  of  Women 
Voters.  She  was  said  to  be  “most  enthusiastic  over  the  new  order  of  affairs” 
and  to  be  “urging  women  to  get  out  and  vote  and  to  nominate  women  for 
offices." 
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At  the  state  convention  in  1915  the  Augusta  delegation  pre¬ 
sented  a  woman  suffrage  resolution  only  to  see  it  tabled  by  an 
overwhelming  vote.'^  In  Macon  in  1916  the  Federation  once  again 
refused  to  endorse  woman  suffrage.^*  Not  until  1919  did  the 
suffragists  have  any  success.  At  a  convention  in  Columbus,  in 
spite  of  much  protest,  the  Federation  finally  adopted  a  woman 
suffrage  resolution.^*  By  this  time  its  position  was  of  little  im¬ 
portance.  The  suffrage  movement  in  Georgia  had  run  its  un¬ 
successful  course,  and  women  had  lost  all  hope  of  winning  any 
concessions  from  the  state  legislature. 

After  the  United  States  entered  the  First  World  War  many 
women  diverted  their  efforts  from  suffrage  to  war  work.  They 
knitted,  sewed,  sold  War  Bonds,  and  supported  the  Red  Cross. 
Relative  to  these  activities  Mrs.  Frances  Whiteside  of  the  Woman 
Suffrage  League  commented:  “The  women  of  our  State  are  de¬ 
voting  most  of  their  enei^es  to  the  Red  Cross,  army  relief  and 
work  of  various  kinds  in  our  camps.  While  this  b  not  suffrage, 
it  goes  to  strengthen  our  cause.”^*  Mrs.  Emily  McDougald  of  the 
Equal  Suffrage  Party  stated:  “The  women  of  Georgia  have  been 
too  busy  for  the  past  few  years  with  strenuous  war  work  to 
give  their  attention  to  suffrage  activities.””  She  said  that  officers 
of  the  suffrage  organizations  served  as  leaders  in  War  Work 
Councils,  in  campaigns  for  the  sale  of  War  Savings  Stamps  and 
Liberty  Bonds,  and  in  raising  money  for  the  Red  Cross.  She 
thought  that  there  had  been  a  “sweeping  gain  for  suffrage 
throughout  the  State  as  a  result  of  the  splendid  patriotic  work 
of  women  during  the  war.””  The  Columbus  Enquirer  Sun  ex¬ 
pressed  the  same  viewpoint  in  an  editorial  in  August,  1918.  It 
stated:  “The  women  of  the  country  have  done  most  noble  work; 
they  are  still  doing  it.  This  very  fact  is  going  to  give  them  such 

11.  Ibid.,  October  29,  1915. 

12.  Macon  Daily  Telegraph,  October  27,  1916. 

13.  Colambns  Ledger,  November  14,  1919. 

14.  N.  A.  W.  S.  A.  Proceedingi,  1917,  p.  196. 

15.  Atlanta  Georgian,  January,  20,  1919. 

16.  N.  A.  W.  S.  A.  Proceedingt.  1919,  p.  260. 
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a  hold  upon  the  consideration  of  the  men  of  the  country  that 
the  latter  will  not  think  of  withholding  from  them  the  ballot. . . 

Probably  the  greatest  enemies  of  equal  suffrage  in  Georgia  were 
custom  and  tradition.  Women  had  never  voted,  and  many  people 
felt  that  there  was  no  need  to  change  the  existing  order.  Many 
women  remained  indifferent  to  the  movement  and,  thereby,  in¬ 
directly  opposed  it  by  failing  to  lend  their  support.  A  smaller 
number  worked  actively  against  it.  In  May,  1914  a  group  in 
Macon  organized  the  Georgia  .\ssociation  Opposed  to  Woman 
Suffrage.  They  elected  Miss  Caroline  Patterson  president  and  Mrs. 
Dolly  Blount  Lamar  vice-president.'* 

The  Association  consisted  only  of  the  Macon  club  and  had 
no  auxiliaries  in  other  cities.  Some  individuals  in  other  parts  of 
the  state  became  members.  One  of  the  association’s  staunch  sup¬ 
porters  was  Miss  Mildred  Rutherford,  a  prominent  clubwoman 
of  Athens,  who  often  made  speeches  against  votes-for-women. 

In  opposing  enfranchisement  the  “antis”  used  tactics  similar 
to  those  of  the  suffragists.  They  held  meetings,  sponsored  lectures, 
circulated  petitions,  and  distributed  literature.  In  one  of  their 
pamphlets  Mrs.  Lamar  argued  that  woman  suffrage  was  especially 
undesirable  in  the  South  because  it  would  jeopardize  white  control 
of  Southern  politics.'®  In  another  Eugene  Anderson  maintained 
that  it  would  threaten  the  stability  of  the  entire  sodal  order.  He 
stated:  “I  fear  it  [woman  suffrage]  would  eventually  lead  to  the 
ruin  of  American  homelife;  the  destruction  of  our  moral  code; 
the  lowering  of  woman’s  power  and  influence;  and  the  final  un¬ 
doing  of  our  government.  The  women  who  ask  for  it  are  simply 
the  unconscious  agents  of  God’s  worst  enemies.”®® 

The  “antis”  had  a  strong  supporter  in  James  P.  Gillaway  of 
the  Macon  Daily-Telegraph.  He  often  denounced  equal  suffrage 
in  his  column  in  that  newspaper.  The  other  local  paper,  the  Macon 
Nev^s,  was  none  too  friendly  toward  the  issue.  Its  attitude  is  well 


17.  Columbus  Enquirer  Sun,  August  17,  1918. 

18.  Macon  Daily  Telegraph,  May  23,  1914. 

19.  Mrs.  Walter  D.  Lamar,  The  Vulnerabilitp  of  the  White  Primary 
(Macon,  n.  d.).  Pamphlet  in  Georgia  State  Library. 

20.  Eugene  Anderson,  Unchaining  the  Demons  of  the  Lovoer  World  (Macon, 
n.  d.).  Pamphlet  in  Georgia  State  Library. 
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illustrated  by  the  following  editorial  comment:  “The  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  good  women  of  the  South  do  not  want  the  right 
to  vote.”*^ 

In  1914,  for  the  first  time,  the  question  of  enfranchising  women 
received  serious  consideration  in  a  Georgia  legislative  session.  On 
June  25  th  of  that  year  Representative  Barry  Wright  introduced 
a  proposal  to  grant  equal  suffrage  through  an  amendment  to 
the  State  Constitution.”  The  House  referred  this  proposal  to  the 
committee  on  constitutional  amendments.  A  few  days  later,  on 
July  6th,  the  House  heard  its  first  suffrage  speech  delivered  by 
a  woman.  This  was  an  address  by  Mrs.  Frances  Smith  Whiteside, 
president  of  the  Georgia  Woman  Suffrage  League.  Mrs.  White- 
side  said  that  the  Georgia  suffragists  were  not  militant  agitators 
but  that  they  did  want  the  right  to  vote.  She  considered  woman 
suffrage  beneficial  to  society  and  cited  California  as  an  example 
of  a  progressive  woman  suffrage  state.  She  claimed  that  the  en¬ 
franchisement  of  women  was  inevitable  and  predicted  that  the 
suffrage  states  soon  would  hold  a  balance  of  power  in  the  electoral 
college.  To  her  address  the  members  of  the  House  listened  with 
“much  interest  and  attention”  and  at  its  conclusion  they  applauded 
Mrs.  Whiteside  heartily.” 

The  following  day  the  House  committee  conducted  a  hearing 
on  Wright’s  suffrage  proposal.  About  two  hundred  women  and 
about  fifty  men  attended.  Mrs.  Mary  Latimer  McLendon,  Leonard 
J.  Grossman,  Mrs.  Elliott  Cheatham,  James  L.  Anderson,  and  Mrs. 
Rebecca  Latimer  Felton  spoke  in  favor  of  the  measure,  while 
Mrs.  Dolly  Blount  Lamar  and  Miss  Mildred  Rutherford  spoke 
against  it.  Mrs.  McLendon  reported  that  the  number  of  woman 
suffrage  states  was  increasing  and  maintained  that  white  women 
had  as  much  right  to  vote  as  negro  men.  She  said:  “The  negro 
men,  our  former  slaves,  have  been  given  the  right  to  vote  and  why 
should  not  we  southern  women  have  the  same  right?”  Mr.  Gross- 
man  argued  that  woman  suffrage  would  insure  white  supremacy 

21.  Macon  Jietca,  November  28.  1912. 

22.  Journal  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Oeorgia,  1914, 
p.  24.  Cited  hereafter  as  Oeorgia  House  Journal. 

22.  Macon  Daily  Telegraph,  July  7,  1914. 
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in  the  South  because  negro  women  would  not  be  allowed  to 
vote  in  white  primaries.  Mrs.  Cheatham  asked  why  women  should 
not  help  conduct  public  affairs,  since  government  was  “only  pub¬ 
lic  housekeeping.”  Mr.  Anderson  said  that  women  were  only  ask¬ 
ing  for  what  belonged  to  them  and  denied  that  their  enfranchise¬ 
ment  would  increase  the  negro  vote.  Mrs.  Felton,  a  sister  of  Mrs. 
McLendon,  concluded  the  speeches  by  stating:  “Why  should 
our  women  not  have  the  right  to  vote?  Why  can’t  they  help 
you  make  laws  the  same  as  they  help  you  run  your  homes  and 
your  churches?  I  do  not  want  to  see  a  negro  man  walk  to  the 
polls  and  vote  on  who  shall  handle  my  tax  money  while  I  myself 
can  not  vote  at  all.  Is  this  fair?”** 

In  opposing  the  measure  Mrs.  Lamar  said  that  the  majority  of 
the  women  of  Georgia  did  not  want  to  vote  and  that  “the  bulk  of 
those  who  are  for  suffrage  form  a  fungus  growth  of  misguided 
women.”  She  thought  that  women  should  stay  out  of  politics  and 
that  woman  suffrage  was  a  threat  to  state  rights.  Miss  Rutherford 
agreed  with  Mrs.  Lamar  as  follows:  “The  women  who  are  work¬ 
ing  for  this  measure  are  striking  at  the  principle  for  which  their 
fathers  fought  during  the  Gvil  War.  Woman’s  suffrage  comes 
from  the  north  and  west  and  from  women  who  do  not  believe 
in  state  rights  and  who  wish  to  see  negro  women  using  the  ballot. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  State  of  Georgia  has  sunk  so  low  that 
her  good  men  can  not  legislate  for  the  woman.  If  this  time  ever 
comes  then  it  will  be  time  enough  for  women  to  claim  the  bal¬ 
lot.”*®  After  listening  to  these  arguments  the  committee  voted 
five  to  four  against  the  proposal  and  recommended  to  the  House 
that  it  not  pass.** 

On  June  30,  1914  W.  J.  Bush  introduced  in  the  Senate  a  woman 
suffrage  measure,  which  was  referred  to  the  general  judiciary 
committee.*^  When  the  committee  conducted  its  hearing,  Mrs. 
Qieatham  and  Mrs.  Felton  spoke  for  suffrage,  and  Mrs.  Lamar 

24.  Atlanta  CotuiituHon,  July  8,  1914. 

26.  Ibid. 

26.  Otorgia  Home  Journal,  1914,  p.  287. 

27.  Journal  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Oeorga,  1914,  P-  77.  Cited  here¬ 
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spoke  in  opposition.  Mrs.  Cheatham  said  that  the  leaders  of  the 
National  Democratic  Party  were  for  votes-for-women  and  that 
voting  was  within  woman’s  sphere.  She  explained  that  the  main 
reason  women  wanted  the  ballot  was  “to  get  back  the  control 
of  the  home”  which  had  been  “taken  from  them  by  industrial 
progress.”  She  explained:  “Officers  selected  by  the  vote  of  the 
people  are  in  charge  of  the  inspection  of  food  and  milk  and  the 
water  supply.  And  the  only  way  in  which  women  can  see  to  it 
that  this  work,  which  is  her  work,  is  properly  done  is  by  the  use 
of  the  ballot.””  Mrs.  Felton  told  the  committee:  “1  have  no 
knowledge  of  any  law  that  gives  you  liberty  to  deny  any  right 
of  citizenship  to  your  mother  who  loves  you.  You  will  grant  that 
she  is  as  good  as  you  are.”” 

Speaking  in  opposition  Mrs.  Lamar  maintained  that  votes-for- 
women  was  contrary  to  the  conservatism  of  the  South  and  that 
the  majority  of  women  did  not  want  to  vote.  She  stated:  “It  is  my 
belief  that  when  it  is  proven  that  a  majority  of  the  women  want 
the  ballot— then  will  men  gladly  give  it.  It  is  up  to  the  suffragists 
to  show  that  majority.”  She  denied  the  validity  of  the  “taxation 
without  representation”  argument  and  said  that  if  all  taxpayers 
should  be  allowed  to  vote,  then  negroes  should  be  allowed  to 
vote.”  At  the  close  of  these  addresses  the  committee  voted  five 
to  two  against  the  issue  and  on  July  i6  recommended  to  the 
Senate  that  it  not  pass.*^ 

During  the  following  year  the  women  hoped  for  more  success 
with  their  suffrage  measures.  In  an  open  letter  to  the  legislature 
in  May,  1915,  Mrs.  Elmily  C.  McDougald  stated: 

We  feel  that  you  can  not  justly  deprive  us  of  our  voice  in  the 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  government,  which  we  are  taxed  to 
maintain,  and  to  whose  laws  we  are  held  amenable. 

In  twelve  states  women  are  enjoying  the  free  use  of  the  ballot 
and  from  each  of  these  states  .  .  .  the  statement  is  sent  forth  that  only 
good  has  accrued  to  the  people  and  state  from  the  enfranchisement 
of  women. 

28.  Atlanta  Journal,  July  19,  1914. 

29.  Atlanta  Conttitution,  July  17,  1914. 

30.  Atlanta  Journal,  July  19,  1914. 

31.  Georgia  Senate  Journal,  1914,  p.  236. 
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Everyone  knows  that  the  enfranchisement  of  the  women  of  the 
south  will  enormously  increase  white  supremacy.  ...  In  Georgia 
there  are  1 10,590  more  white  women  than  negro  women. 

Every  person  knows  that  the  enfranchisement  of  women  is  in¬ 
evitable.  Everybody  realizes  that  the  progress  of  woman  suffrage, 
like  all  the  great  movements  in  the  advancement  of  the  human  race, 
profound,  irresistable,  and  vital— is  seemingly  beyond  the  power  of 
any  human  agency  to  retard  or  control.” 

During  the  1915  legislative  session  the  women  were  allowed  to 
place  in  the  corridor  between  the  House  and  Senate  chambers  a 
table  of  suffrage  literature.  They  were  permitted  to  put  on  the 
wall  a  map  showing  the  states  that  had  enfranchised  women.”  In 
this  way  they  distributed  much  literature  and  advertised  their 
cause,  but  as  subsequent  events  showed,  this  activity  had  little 
influence  on  the  legislators. 

When  the  legislature  assembled  in  June,  woman  suffrage  mea¬ 
sures  were  introduced  in  both  houses.  On  July  29  the  House  com¬ 
mittee  on  constitutional  amendments  conducted  hearings.  The 
first  speaker,  Mrs.  Frances  Smith  Whiteside,  said  that  women 
could  be  depended  upon  to  vote  right  on  all  questions  affecting 
the  advancement  of  the  human  race  and  that  they  should  work 
side  by  side  with  men  “not  only  in  domestic  life  but  political 
life  as  well.”  The  second  speaker,  Mrs.  Elliott  Cheatham,  said 
that  women  should  vote  on  questions  affecting  the  home  and 
the  school  system  and  that  they  wanted  to  be  enfranchised  by 
the  men  of  Georgia,  not  by  an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Con¬ 
stitution.  Another  speaker,  Mrs.  Rebecca  Latimer  Felton,  told 
the  committee:  “I  have  heard  it  said  that  women  are  too  hysterical 
to  enter  politics.  What  do  you  think  of  the  way  men  behave 
at  national  conventions?  I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  ballots 
_were  a  substitute  for  muskets.  Who  makes  a  soldier  but  the 
women?  I  call  upon  you  men  to  make  the  women  your  equal  in 
politics.”” 

Speaking  against  the  measure  Miss  Mildred  Rutherford  said 
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she  did  not  want  “to  see  women  unsexed  and  thrown  into  politics.” 
Also  she  did  not  think  it  “wise  to  tamper  with  the  Georgia  con¬ 
stitution  on  the  question  of  suffrage  when  the  negro  question  was 
unsettled.”  In  support  of  Miss  Rutherford,  Mrs.  Dolly  Blount 
Lamar  urged  the  committee  “not  to  let  the  women  leave  their 
homes  and  firesides  and  enter  into  a  sphere  for  which  they  are 
neither  fitted  nor  educated.”*®  At  the  conclusion  of  the  hearing 
the  committee  took  no  action,  but  a  few  days  later,  on  August  3, 
it  voted  unanimously  against  woman  suffrage.** 

On  August  3,  1915  the  senate  committee  on  constitutional 
amendments  conducted  its  hearing.  No  one  spoke  in  opposition, 
but  Mrs.  Mary  Latimer  McLendon  and  several  other  women  spoke 
in  favor  of  the  issue.  Mrs.  McLendon  stated  that  under  existing 
laws  Georgia  women  are  placed  in  the  class  with  lunatics,  idiots, 
paupers,  criminals,  and  aliens,  and  that  they  should  be  removed 
from  that  category  through  enfranchisement.  After  the  hearings 
the  committee  deliberated  for  less  than  five  minutes  and  then 
voted  unanimously  against  the  measure.*’  The  following  day  this 
action  was  reported  to  the  Senate,**  and  the  suffragists,  therefore, 
failed  to  win  any  concessions  from  the  1915  legislature. 

When  the  legislature  assembled  in  1916  the  suffragists  were 
“greatly  disappointed”  to  find  opposition  “as  strong  as  ever.”** 
Nevertheless  equal  suffrage  measures  were  introduced  in  both 
houses.  In  the  House  of  Representatives  the  matter  was  referred 
to  the  committee  on  constitutional  amendments,  which  reported 
it  unfavorably.  Ed  Wohlwender  of  Muscogee  Giunty,  one  of  its 
chief  supporters,  tried  to  have  it  placed  on  the  calendar  in  the 
hope  that  the  House  would  disagree  with  the  committee  report; 
but  he  was  voted  down.^*  In  the  Senate  the  suffrage  measure  met 
with  less  success  than  in  the  House.  When  it  seemed  that  that  body 
would  ignore  it  entirely,  a  delegation  appealed  to  the  committee 
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on  constitutional  amendments  for  a  hearing.  The  committee 
scheduled  one  for  August  i8  but  as  the  legislature  adjourned  on 
August  17,  the  hearing  never  took  place.*^ 

Once  again,  in  1917,  suffrage  measures  were  introduced  in  both 
houses.  On  July  19,  the  house  committee  on  constitutional  amend¬ 
ments  conducted  hearings.  As  she  had  often  done  in  the  past,  Mrs. 
Mary  Latimer  McLendon  spoke  for  suffrage.  She  told  the  com¬ 
mittee:  “All  we  ask  of  you  is  to  make  us,  the  other  half  of 
humanity,  the  equal  of  yourselves.  Before  we  go  abroad  to  teach 
democracy  to  other  nations,  we  should  first  give  liberty  to  our 
women  at  home.”  Miss  Rose  Ashby,  an  organizer  for  the  Georgia 
Woman  Suffrage  Association,  reported  that  there  were  nine  mil¬ 
lion  women  in  the  United  States  and  that  they  needed  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  ballot.  Mrs.  Beatrice  Carleton,  chairman  of  the 
Georgia  division  of  the  National  Woman’s  Party,  argued  that  a 
democracy  that  barred  one-half  of  its  population  from  a  share  in 
governmental  affairs  was  no  true  democracy.** 

Miss  Caroline  Patterson  maintained  that  the  majority  of  the 
women  of  Georgia  did  not  want  to  vote  and  that  it  would  be 
undemocratic  to  force  on  the  majority  something  they  did  not 
want.  Miss  Mildred  Rutherford  stated  that  the  movement  origi¬ 
nated  with  the  pre-Civil  War  abolitionists  and  that  it  was  con¬ 
trary  to  Southern  ideals.  She  said  that  woman  suffrage  stood  no 
chance  in  Georgia  and  that  the  issue  had  been  raised  merely  as 
propaganda  for  the  pending  Susan  B.  Anthony  Amendment.** 
After  listening  to  these  arguments  the  committee  ruled  against 
the  measure  and  recommended  to  the  House  that  it  not  pass.** 

A  few  days  later  the  senate  committee  on  constitutional  amend¬ 
ments  considered  the  suffrage  question.  Among  the  speakers  be¬ 
fore  the  committee  was  Professor  E.  L.  Martin,  who  said  that 
women  had  played  an  important  part  in  the  establishment  of  the 
government  and  that  in  all  justice  the  franchise  should  be  extended 
to  them.  Mrs.  Mary  Latimer  McLendon  stated  that  woman  suf- 

41.  Woman'$  Journal,  XLVII  (August  26,  1916),  280. 

42.  Atlanta  Journal,  July  20,  1917. 

43.  Ibid. 

44.  Oeorgia  House  Journal,  1917,  p.  687. 
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frage  was  in  accord  with  the  ideals  for  which  the  United  States 
was  fighting  the  World  War.  Mrs.  Frances  Smith  Whiteside  said 
that  President  Wilson  wanted  it  and  called  upon  the  committee 
to  honor  him  with  a  favorable  report.*®  By  a  vote  of  eight  to  four 
the  committee  approved  the  measure  and  recommended  its  passage 
to  the  Senate.*"  Tbe  suffragists  were  delighted  with  this  encourag¬ 
ing  development;  but  their  victory  proved  a  hollow  one,  for  the 
Senate  adjourned  without  taking  further  action. 

By  this  time  many  Georgia  suffragists  felt  that  they  stood  little 
chance  of  winning  any  concessions  from  the  state  legislature  and 
that  their  only  hope  lay  in  a  Federal  amendment.  In  spite  of  this, 
however,  the  suffrage  cause  was  making  some  progress.  In  1917, 
for  example,  the  city  council  of  Waycross  opened  municipal  pri¬ 
mary  elections  to  women.  The  council  did  this  because  some  of 
the  largest  property  owners  in  the  city  were  women  who  wanted 
a  voice  in  the  spending  of  their  tax  dollars.*^  No  other  city  fol¬ 
lowed  the  example  of  Waycross  until  two  years  later  when  At¬ 
lanta  granted  women  municipal  primary  suffrage.  From  time  to 
time  in  years  past  Atlanta  women  had  asked  for  municipal  suffrage 
but  always  in  vain.  In  March,  1919,  Mrs.  A.  G.  Helmer,  chairman 
of  the  Fulton  County  Suffrage  Association,  decided  to  canvass 
the  City  Democratic  Elxecutive  Committee  on  the  subject  of  pri¬ 
mary  suffrage  for  women.  She  found  a  surprisingly  large  number 
of  the  Committee  in  favor  of  it.*"  On  May  3,  1919  the  Committee 
voted  twenty-four  to  one  to  permit  women  to  vote  in  city  pri¬ 
maries.*"  On  this  memorable  occasion  no  one  spoke  against  woman 
suffrage,  but  Mesdames  McLendon,  McDougald,  and  Whiteside 
spoke  for  it.  All  were  delighted  with  the  committee’s  action  and 
considered  it  a  great  victory  for  the  women  of  Georgia. 

In  June,  1919  the  Federal  woman  suffrage  amendment  was  sub- 

45.  Atlanta  Constitution,  July  27,  1917. 

46.  Otorgia  Senate  Journal,  1917,  p.  612. 

47.  Atlanta  Oeorpian,  January  20,  1917.  Woman  CitUien,  III  (May  24, 
1919),  1130.  Ttaia  form  of  woman  suffrage  could  be  granted  without  any 
action  on  the  part  of  the  state  legislature. 

48.  Woman  Citizen,  III  (May  24,  1919),  1130. 

49.  Atlanta  Journal,  May  3,  1919.  C.  P.  Bentley,  an  Atlanta  lawyer,  cast 
the  one  disenting  vote. 
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mitted  to  the  states  for  ratification.*®  Georgia  suffragists  had  no 
expectation  of  their  state’s  ratifying  and  merely  hoped  that  no 
action  would  be  taken.  Some  of  the  legislators,  however,  wanted 
Georgia  to  go  on  record  against  the  amendment  and  introduced 
ratification  resolutions  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  them  defeated. 

On  July  I,  T.  H.  Parker  in  the  Senate  and  J.  B.  Jackson  in  the 
House  introduced  resolutions  for  the  ratification  of  the  Susan  B. 
Anthony  Amendment.®^  On  July  7,  the  committees  on  constitu¬ 
tional  amendments  of  both  houses  considered  the  question.  Shortly 
before  the  house  committee  began  hearings.  Representative  Jack- 
son  amended  his  resolution  to  make  it  read  “rejects”  the  Susan  B. 
Anthony  Amendment.®*  Thus  a  favorable  report  on  the  resolution, 
as  amended,  would  be  a  report  against  ratification. 

The  first  speaker  before  the  house  committee  was  Mrs.  Mary 
Latimer  McLendon,  who  accused  Jackson  of  being  a  “queer  sort 
of  legislator”  to  introduce  a  resolution  and  then  to  work  against 
it.  She  was  followed  by  Mrs.  J.  K.  Ottley,  who  represented  the 
executive  committee  of  the  National  Democratic  Party.  She  warned 
that  women  would  soon  be  enfranchised  and  that  unfavorable 
action  in  Georgia  would  hurt  the  Democratic  Party.  She  said: 
“Don’t  make  Georgia  the  first  state  to  reject  the  amendment.  If 
you  do  the  time  will  most  certainly  come  when  you  will  be 
ashamed  of  your  action.”  Miss  Anne  Martin  and  Miss  Mabel 
Vernon  of  the  National  Woman’s  Party  also  warned  that  it  would 
hurt  the  Democratic  Party  nationally,  if  a  strongly  Democratic 
state  like  Georgia  rejected  the  amendment.  Another  suffragist, 
Mrs.  Elliott  Cheatham,  asked:  “What  good  will  it  do  you  po¬ 
litically  to  reject  the  amendment?  .  .  .  What  arguments  are  you 
going  to  use  when  the  women  of  Georgia  are  voters  by  the  action 

60.  The  Georgia  delegation  In  Congress  was  never  friendly  toward  the 
Federal  woman  suffrage  amendment.  During  the  amendment’s  entire 
history,  only  two  Georgians  voted  in  favor  of  it.  On  May  21,  1919  William 
D.  Upshaw  of  the  House  of  Representatives  voted  for  the  proposed  amend¬ 
ment,  and  on  June  4,  1919  William  J.  Harris  of  the  Senate  voted  for  it. 
When  previous  votes  had  been  taken,  the  Georgia  delegation  bad  always 
voted  solidly  against  it. 

51.  By  this  time  nine  states  had  ratified  the  amendment,  and  none  had 
rejected  it. 

52.  Atlanta  Constitution,  July  8,  1919. 
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of  other  states  and  you  are  running  for  office?  Are  you  going 
to  say  to  us  today,  ‘You  are  not  fit  for  the  ballot,’  and  tomorrow 
‘come  and  vote  for  me?’  ”  Mrs.  Alice  Strickland  said  that  she 
represented  “country”  women  and  denied  that  only  “city”  women 
wanted  to  vote.®* 

Miss  Mildred  Rutherford,  a  veteran  anti-suffragist,  was  the  only 
speaker  against  ratification.  She  said:  “We,  of  the  South,  can  not 
give  up  what  is  to  us  the  basis  of  our  civilization,  that  is  the  right 
to  control  our  elective  franchise.”  She  considered  the  Susan  B. 
Anthony  Amendment  only  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  under  an¬ 
other  name  and  warned  against  negro  domination  of  the  South. 
Her  argument  was  answered  by  Miss  Sallie  Fannie  Gleaton,  who 
said  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  “negro  woman  hoodoo,”  for 
the  state  had  the  power  to  limit  female  as  well  as  male  voting. 
At  the  close  of  the  hearing,  the  committee  refused  to  consider 
postponing  action  but  instead  voted  fourteen  to  thirteen  in  favor 
of  bringing  the  question  before  the  House.  Jackson  stated  that 
he  would  use  all  of  his  influence  to  have  the  house  adopt  his 
rejection  resolution.®* 

Also  on  July  7,  the  Senate  committee  voted  ten  to  three  against 
the  Parker  ratification  resolution*®  and  on  July  8  made  its  adverse 
report.®®  Realizing  that  the  measure  stood  no  chance  of  adoption, 
its  friends  in  the  Senate,  led  by  H.  H.  Elders,  tried  unsuccessfully 
to  have  it  tabled.®^  Then  they  tried  to  have  consideration  post¬ 
poned  until  August  6.®®  Failing  in  this,  they  proposed  that  it  be 
referred  back  to  the  committee.  The  Senate  agreed  to  that  pro¬ 
posal.®® 

In  the  Senate  committee,  on  July  16,  the  Parker  resolution 
suffered  the  same  fate  as  the  Jackson  resolution  in  the  house 
committee.  The  resolution  was  amended  to  state  that  it  rejected 
the  Susan  B.  Anthony  Amendment.®®  When  the  measure  was  be- 

53.  Ibid. 

64.  Ibid. 

66.  Ibid. 

66.  Oeorgia  Senate  Journal,  1919,  p.  260. 

67.  Ibid.,  261. 

68.  Ibid.,  261. 

69.  Ibid.,  268. 

60.  Ibid.,  698. 
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fore  the  Senate,  Elders  tried  to  prevent  action  by  speaking  for 
one  and  a  half  hours  until  that  body  adjourned  for  the  week¬ 
end.  At  that  same  session  the  Senate  was  informed  that  President 
Wilson  had  sent  a  telegram  to  Governor  Hugh  M.  Dorsey  of 
Georgia  urging  ratification  as  “essential  to  the  fortunes  of  the 
Democratic  Party. 

On  the  following  Tuesday  the  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  question.  J.  J.  Flynt  made  a  lengthy  speech  in  which  he 
condemned  President  Wilson’s  interference  in  the  Georgia  ratifica¬ 
tion  controversy.  He  declared  that  “every  state  should  be  allowed 
to  exercise  the  principle  of  self-determination  on  a  question  of 
this  kind”  and  maintained  that  “Wilson  was  denying  this  principle 
when  he  trespassed  on  the  sacred  ground  of  state  rights.”**  He  said 
that  the  opponents  of  the  amendment  were  “trying  to  save  the 
women  of  Georgia  from  a  repetition  of  reconstruction  days”  and 
that  the  question  was  not  woman  suffrage  but  the  protection  of 
Georgia  womanhood.®* 

On  July  23,  Senator  Elders  moved  that  consideration  of  the 
amendment  be  postponed  indefinitely.  This  motion  was  rejected 
by  a  vote  of  twelve  to  thirty-three.®®  The  next  day  the  Senate 
took  final  action  on  the  issue  when  it  adopted  the  rejection 
resolution  by  a  vote  of  thirty-five  to  eight.®®  Thus  the  opponents 
of  woman  suffrage  scored  a  decisive  victory  in  the  Georgia  Senate. 

Meanwhile  the  question  of  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  Amendment 
was  pending  in  the  House,  and  it  received  that  body’s  considera¬ 
tion  on  July  23.  The  majority  of  the  house  committee  on  con¬ 
stitutional  amendments  recommended  rejection.  A  minority  report, 

61.  Atlanta  CotutituHon,  July  17,  1919. 

62.  Ibid.,  July  23,  1919. 

63.  Atlanta  Journal,  July  21,  1919. 

64.  Oeorffia  Senate  Journal,  1919,  p.  667. 

65.  Ibid.,  677.  On  this  occasion  Senator  Elders  declared  that  the  rejection 
resolution  was  “only  a  blank  piece  of  paper  so  far  as  its  usefulness  was  con* 
ceme^"  and  asked  that  the  humiliation  of  voting  against  the  amendment  not 
be  placed  on  the  name  of  the  State  of  Georgia.  Senator  Flynt  stated  that  “in 
rejecting  the  amendment  the  Senate  had  let  It  be  known  to  the  country  that 
Georgia  was  not  ready  to  surrender  the  sacred  right  of  state’s  rights  nor 
would  she  consent  to  a  measure  which  would  disrupt  the  social  and  racial 
condition  of  the  South.” 
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however,  urged  that  the  matter  be  postponed  until  the  next  session 
of  the  legislature.  The  report  stated:  “We  can  see  no  reason  for 
acting  at  this  time  on  the  matter  either  one  way  or  the  other,  and 
especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  resolution  is  sponsored  by 
foes  of  woman  suffrage  instead  of  its  friends.”®* 

In  debating  the  issue  Representative  J.  B.  Jackson  stated  that 
the  approval  of  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  Amendment  meant  “the 
final  ratification  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  to  the  Ginstitution 
of  the  United  States,  nothing  less.  Of  that  amendment  Frederick 
Douglass  was  the  father  and  Susan  B.  Anthony,  who  received 
the  negro  in  her  home,  the  mother.”  He  continued:  “If  you  pass 
this  Nineteenth  Amendment  you  ratify  the  Fifteenth  and  any 
southerner  [so  doing]  ...  is  a  traitor  to  his  section.”  J.  M.  Jones 
thought  that  President  Wilson  had  no  right  to  urge  the  state  to 
ratify.  Jones  said:  “Mr.  Wilson  himself  has  had  two  views  on 
the  matter,  having  repeatedly  declared  that  it  was  an  issue  for 
the  states  themselves  to  decide,  and  I  prefer  his  first  views  to 
those  adopted  after  mingling  with  the  Bolsheviki  of  Europe.”  He 
stated  that  he  considered  women  tempermentally  disqualified  for 
voting  and  that  he  would  never  agree  to  grant  them  equality 
at  the  ballot  box.®^ 

W.  A.  Covington  maintained  that  opponents  of  equal  suffrage 
considered  women  their  inferiors  but  that  he  considered  them 
men’s  equals  in  both  patriotism  and  intelligence.  He  believed  that 
their  enfranchisement  would  help  the  state  for  it  would  bring  a 
much  needed  moral  influence  into  politics.  A.  S.  Atkinson  said 
that  the  opponents  of  suffrage  were  standing  in  the  way  of 
progress  and  by  their  conduct  were  casting  a  slur  upon  their 
wives,  mothers,  and  sisters.®"  In  spite  of  these  arguments  the  anti¬ 
suffragists  carried  the  day,  and  the  House  voted  for  rejection 


66.  Georgia  House  Journal,  1919,  p.  882. 

67.  Atlanta  Constitution,  July  26,  1919. 

68.  Ibid. 
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ii8  to  29.*®  Thus  Georgia  became  the  first  state  to  reject  the 
Susan  B.  Anthony  Amendment.’* 

During  the  months  that  followed,  many  states  approved  the 
Susan  B.  Anthony  Amendment,  and  with  the  ratification  of  the 
thirty-sixth  state  in  August,  1920,  it  became  part  of  the  Federal 
Qinstitution.  Mrs.  McLendon  and  several  other  women  then 
tried  to  vote  in  the  primary  election  in  September  but  were  not 
allowed  to  do  so.”  They  were  excluded  also  from  participation 
in  the  general  election  in  November.’*  When  the  legislature  met 
in  1921,  however,  it  passed  an  act  enabling  the  women  of  the 
State  to  vote  and  hold  office.’*  With  the  passage  of  this  act,  the 
women  of  Georgia  gained  the  political  rights  and  privileges  they 
had  long  sought. 


69.  Georgia  Houmc  Journal,  1919,  p.  910.  Also  in  1919  there  were  introduced 
bUls  to  enfranchise  women  through  an  amendment  to  the  state  constitution, 
to  allow  women  to  Tote  in  all  primary  elections,  and  to  grant  them  the 
right  to  vote  for  presidential  electors.  None  of  these  measures  came  to  a 
yote  in  either  house. 

70.  Technically  speaking,  the  legislature  did  not  reject  the  Amendment, 
for  the  Senate  never  acted  on  the  House  resolution  nor  the  House  on  the 
senate  resolution.  Tlius  neither  resolution  passed  both  houses. 

71.  McLendon,  "Georgia,”  in  HUtory  of  Woman  Buffrage,  VI,  132. 

72.  Only  Mississippi  and  Georgia  refused  to  permit  women  to  rote  in  the 
1920  election. 

73.  Act$  and  Retolutiont  of  the  General  Ateembly  of  the  State  of  Georgia, 
mi,  p.  107. 


A  Brief  Survey  of  Protestantism 
in  Archiepiscopal  Salzburg  and 
the  Emigration  of  1732 

By  Felix  F.  Strauss* 

The  long-smoldering  religious  differences  in  Europe,  hither¬ 
to  of  schismatic  or  of  heretical  nature,  burst  into  a  gigantic 
bonfire  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  rapidly  spreading  flames 
destroyed  much  of  the  old  order.  Enough  remained,  however, 
purified,  modified  or  unchanged,  to  resist  the  newly  emerged 
values  and  institutions.  The  ensuing  struggle  between  the  old  and 
the  new,  between  Catholicism  and  Protestantism,  brought  in  its 
dynamic  interaction  far-reaching  religious  and  intellectual,  social, 
economic  and  political  changes.  That  struggle  vitally  influenced 
the  course  of  events  and  of  human  lives,  thoughts  and  actions  for 
centuries  to  come.  It  has  not  yet  ended. 

This  study  attempts  to  present  the  religious  struggle  in  and  its 
effect  upon  a  small  geographical  entity:  the  archbishopric  of 
Salzburg.  That  struggle  began  in  the  early  sixteenth  century  with 
the  first  signs  of  Protestantism  in  Salzburg.  It  was  apparently  li¬ 
quidated  by  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  as  a  result  of 
the  expulsion  of  the  territory’s  Protestants.  This  expulsion  was 
one  of  the  last  and,  in  the  number  of  persons  affected,  one  of  the 
biggest  acts  of  such  nature  carried  through  by  either  side  of  the 
contending  factions  in  that  turbulent  age  of  religious  strife.  In 
the  following  pages  are  shown  the  pertinent  developments  which, 
as  a  result  of  the  religious  struggle,  led  to  the  expulsion.  The 
immediate  circumstances  surrounding  the  expulsion,  that  event 
itself,  and  some  of  its  results  are  treated  in  greater  detail. 

*Mr.  Straass  Is  an  Assistant  Professor  of  History  In  Polirtechnlc  Institute 
of  Brooklyn.  He  receired  in  1957  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  from 
Columbia  University.  His  dissertation  was  "Duke  Ehrnst  of  Bavaria  and  the 
Territory  of  Salsburg,  1540-1564.”  This  article  is  of  special  Interest  in  giving 
the  European  background  of  the  Salsburger  migration  to  Georgia. — Ed. 
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Cardinal  Matthias  Lang  (15 19-1540),  the  first  archbishop  of 
Salzburg  faced  by  the  spread  of  Protestantism,  was  a  humanist. 
As  such,  and  perhaps  not  uninfluenced  by  the  deliberations  of  the 
Lateran  Council  (15 12-15 17),  he  was  at  first  strongly  in  favor 
of  a  thorough  reform  of  the  Church.^  He  changed  his  view,  how¬ 
ever,  when  he  became  an  adviser  to  Charles  V  and  chairman  of 
the  Germanic  Council  created  by  the  emperor  to  deal  with  the 
affairs  pertaining  to  Germany.  He  now  believed  that  “due  to  the 
inter-dependence  of  state  and  church  a  significant  reorganization 
of  ecclesiastical  matters  could  not  be  achieved  without  shattering 
the  imperial  order.”*  Lang,  therefore,  participated  actively  in  draft¬ 
ing  the  Edict  of  Worms  (May,  1521),  which  fired  the  first  im¬ 
perial  salvo  into  the  Lutheran  ranks.*  He  was  again  active  at  the 
Diet  of  Augsburg  (1530),  where  the  religious  problems  of  the 
day  were  expected  to  be  settled  once  and  for  all.  He  expressed 
himself  strongly  against  the  teachings  of  Luther  and  advocated 
brute  force  as  the  only  means  of  success  against  that  insidious 
danger  to  the  Church.* 

In  Salzburg,  archbishop  Lang  assembled  throughout  his  reign 
a  succession  of  synods  and  councils  which  passed  mandates,  de¬ 
crees  and  directives  for  the  reform  of  the  clergy,  provided  for 


1.  Joset  Schmid,  “Des  Cardinals  und  Erzblschofs  von  Salzburg  Matth&UB 
Lang  Verhalten  zur  Reformation,”  In  JahrtHch  der  Oesellgchaft  fur  die 
OeecMchte  de$  Protestantismus  In  Oeaterreich  (hereafter  JPO)  (Wien),  XIX 
(1898),  178-95.  On  Lang  as  a  humanist  (he  took  Reuchlin’s  side  In  the 
latter’s  argument  with  Pfefferkom)  see  Hans  Wldmann,  "Zur  Beurtellung 
des  Salzburger  Erzblschofs  Matthias  Lang,”  In  Mitteilunger  der  Geaellschaft 
fur  Salzburger  Landeskunde  (hereafter  LK),  65  (1915),  105-112;  Hans  J. 
Moser,  Paul  Hofhaimer:  ein  lied — und  Orgelmeister  des  Humanismus 
(Stuttgart,  1929),  49-68.  Hermann  Spies,  “Beitrage  zur  Musikgeschichte 
^Izburgs  im  Spktmittelalter  und  zu  Aufang  der  Renaissancezeit,”  in  LK,  81 
(1941),  66-69;  Hugo  Hantsch,  Die  Oeschichte  Oesterreichs  (Graz-Wlen,  1961), 
I,  270. 

2.  Schmid,  JPO,  XIX,  203. 

3.  Hans  Wldmann,  Oeschichte  Salzburgs  (3  toIb.  Gotha,  1907-1914),  III,  46. 
Moderately  Catholic  In  view,  this  is  the  standard  work  on  Salzburg.  Primary 
sources  are  extensively  used  and  secondary  sources  critically  examined; 
bibliographical  data  are  worked  into  copious  footnotes;  index  In  vol.  3.  For 
this  study  which  follows  Wldmann’s  main  outline  on  the  subject,  only  vol.  3 
has  been  used.  On  Lang’s  previous  attitude  see  August  von  Druffel,  “Ueber 
die  Aufnahme  der  Bulle  ‘Ehesurge  Domlne’ — Leo  X  gegen  Luther — von  Selten 
einiger  Sdddeutscher  Blschofe,”  in  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften.  Miinchen. 
Sitzungsberichte  (1880),  575-578,  585,  589-590. 

4.  Schmid,  JPO.  XXII  (1901),  113-116. 
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visitations,  and  gave  instructions  to  proceed  against  the  Lutherans.® 
The  synod  of  Muehldorf  (May  26-31,  1522)  will  serve  as  a  typical 
example  of  such  gatherings.  TTie  dark  picture  of  the  clergy’s  con¬ 
duct  indicated  indeed  the  imperative  need  for  a  thorough-going 
reform.®  Strong  corrective  measures,  it  was  realized,  were  neces¬ 
sary  to  stay  the  disaffection  of  the  people  and  to  stem  the  inroads 
of  Lutheranism.  The  Muehldorf  synod,  besides  recording  the 
clerical  abberrations,  provided  for  positive  means  to  overcome 
those  evils.  Visitations  were  to  be  carried  out  regularly,  pain¬ 
stakingly  and  covering  every  part  of  the  territory.  The  moral 
and  intellectual  suitability  and  capability  of  the  clergy  was  to  be 
examined  carefully  and  constantly.^  Furthermore,  recognizing  the 
need  of  concerted  action  to  strengthen  the  Church  against 
Protestantism,  the  secular  rulers  of  neighboring  Bavaria  (and  later 
of  Austria)  were  invited  to  participate  in  the  deliberations  of 
the  synod.®  The  envisioned  co-operation  between  ecclesiastical 
and  secular  authorities  failed.® 

The  final  decrees  and  mandates  summarizing  the  decisions  of 
this  or  the  numerous  subsequent  synods  and  councils  were  pub¬ 
lished  and  disseminated  throughout  the  respective  countries  and 
enjoined  upon  the  administrative  organs  for  prompt  and  effective 


5.  Karl  Hdbner,  “Die  Salzburgischen  Provinsialsynoden  im  XVI. 
Jahrhundert,*’  in  Deutsche  Oeschichtsbldtter,  XII,  No.  4  (Jan.  1911),  107,  111. 
These  efforts  were  instituted  actually  in  advance  of  other  bishops  and 
prelates.  Pierre  Janelle,  The  Catholic  Reformation  (Milwaukee,  1949),  51-52. 
In  Salzburg  the  terms  Protestants  and  Lutherans  are,  with  but  rare  excep¬ 
tions,  interchangeable. 

6.  Some  of  the  most  flagrant  offences  enumerated  in  the  document  were: 
Immoral  behavior  of  the  clergy,  concubinage,  drinking  to  excess,  card  and 
dice  playing,  wearing  of  secular  garb  and  bearing  of  arms;  clerical  abuses, 
especially  pecuniary  extortions  and  forced  sales  of  indulgences,  etc.  Schmid, 
JPO,  XX  (1899),  38-44. 

7.  Ibid. 

8.  Widmann,  51;  Sigmund  Riezler,  Oeschichte  Baierns,  IX  (Ootha,  1899), 
80-84. 

9.  “In  spite  of  the  zeal  for  reform,  the  Salzburger  councils  of  the  16th 
century  . . .  did  not  achieve  their  goals,  i.  e.  the  elimination  of  heresy  and  the 
reform  of  the  clergy.  Due  to  the  opposition  between  the  clergy  and  the  secular 
princes  their  commendable  activities  were  paralyzed  .  .  .  and  while  the  two 
parties  accused  each  other  of  being  responsible  for  the  appearance  of 
Protestantism,  the  latter,  profiting  from  the  unbridgeable  chasm,  prospered 
exuberantly,’*  Hilbner,  126;  see  also  Willibald  Hautbaler,  “Cardinal  Mattkns 
Lang  und  die  rellgios-soziale  Bewegung  seiner  Zeit,**  in  LK,  35  (1895),  149-201 
and  36  (1896),  317-402  passim. 
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execution.  Stem  penalties  were  provided  for  Lutherans  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  any  other  non-Catholic  faction.  The  archdeacons  were 
made  responsible  for  the  proper  behavior  of  the  priests.  Sporadical¬ 
ly,  these  orders  were  carried  out.  Some  priests,  preaching  the 
Lutheran  faith  were  unfrocked.  A  number  of  married  monks  were 
expelled  from  their  orders.  One  cathedral  canon  was  threatened 
with  the  loss  of  his  benefice  for  employing  a  Protestant  char¬ 
woman.^®  Anabaptists,  opposed  by  Githolics  and  Protestants  alike, 
were  extremely  harshly  treated.”  According  to  contemporary 
Anabaptist  chronicles,  thirty-eight  Salzburgers  of  this  sect  were 
put  to  death  in  1527  and  sixty-seven  in  1528.”  Such  swift  and 
merciless  action  against  a  Protestant  sect  unquestionably  left  a 
deep  and  fearful  impression  upon  the  Lutherans.  It  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  lack  of  a  more  forceful  persecution  of  the  Lutherans 
was  not  so  much  because  of  their  abandonment  of  Protestantism 
as  their  evasive  maneuver  in  holding  to  their  belief  secretly,  while 
outwardly  complying  with  the  Roman  Githolic  rites.” 

Archbishop  Lang’s  stringent  measures  undoubtedly  prevented 
a  further  spread  of  Protestantism  in  Salzburg  and  drove  what 
there  was  underground,  where  it  continued  to  exist,  to  crop 
up  from  time  to  time  as  the  actions  and  decrees  of  later  arch¬ 
bishops  so  clearly  indicate.  That  Lang  succeeded  no  better  may 
be  due  to  the  generally  deplorable  social  conditions  of  that  period 
and  the  inefficiency  of  the  executive  organs  in  carrying  out  the 
archiepiscopal  decrees  and  mandates.  But  no  less  responsible  for 
the  perpetuation  of  Protestantism  was  the  lack  of  a  really  genuine 
reform  of  the  clergy  which,  as  one  historian  states,  was  no  more 

10.  Widmann,  59,  71. 

11.  Johann  Loserth,  “Zur  Geschlchte  der  Wledertdufer  in  Saliburg,”  in 
LK,  5t  (1912),  36-41. 

12.  Widmann,  62. 

18.  For  example,  two  letters  of  Luther  to  one  Martin  Lodinger  of  Qastein 
were  in  response  to  the  latter's  expression  of  repugnance  toward  such  a  de¬ 
ceptive  behavior.  Luther  advised  him  to  move  elsewhere  where  he  could 
exercise  unhindered  his  freedom  of  conscience.  Lodinger,  and  perhaps  a  few 
others,  presumabljr  followed  this  advice  but  the  majority  remained  on  their 
homesteads:  faithful  Lutherans  merely  professing  Catholicism,  /bid.,  67. 
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“than  an  attempt  to  whitewash  the  cracks  of  a  decayed  edifice. 
As  elsewhere,  so  in  Salzburg,  the  reform  was  merely  on  papcr.”“ 
Who  were  the  Protestants,  among  what  classes  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  were  they  to  be  found?  Largely  among  the  miners,  among 
the  urban  middle  class,  and  in  part  among  the  peasantry:  i.c. 
among  the  tax  paying  subjects.  The  secular  nobility  and  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  clergy— the  vested  interests— and 
some  of  the  above  mentioned  three  groups  remained  faithful  to 
the  Church.  Tlie  secular  nobility  belonged  to  the  lower  order, 
was  small  in  number,  poor,  and  politically  weak.  As  a  group  they 
were  comparatively  indifferent  both  to  the  idea  of  reform  and  to 
Protestantism.  The  members  of  the  cathedral  chapter  and  the 
higher  clergy,  for  ideal,  spiritual  or  selfishly  worldly  reasons, 
remained  defenders  of  the  old  order;  the  majority  of  the  lower 
clergy  was  directed  by  similar  considerations.  Only  in  the  moun¬ 
tainous  mining  districts  were  Protestant  sentiments  openly  pro¬ 
fessed.  Defeated  in  their  revolts  of  1525  and  1526,  and  harshly 
suppressed  since,  the  peasants  were  voiceless.  Yet,  the  innermost 
sentiments  of  many  of  the  politically  voiceless  members  of  the 
rural  and  urban  communities  tended  toward  Protestantism.  These 
people  were  deeply  religious  and  therefore  drawn  toward  the 
simpler  service  of  the  Protestant  cult,  its  use  of  the  German 
language,  the  singing  of  hymns  in  their  mother  tongue,  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  sacraments  accompanied  by  words  which  they 
could  understand,  and  they  favored  the  provision  for  the  election 
of  their  own  ministers.'* 


14.  Schmid.  JPO,  XXII  (1901),  145-46;  Josef  Lorts,  Die  Reformation  in 
Deutechland  (Freiburg  i.  B.,  1941),  I,  71-112;  II,  111-19  treats  of  general  condi¬ 
tions. 

15.  Widmann,  71-72.  On  peasant  status:  Herbert  Klein,  “Die  Bauernschaft 
auf  den  Salzburger  Landtagen,”  in  LK,  88,  89  (1948-49),  61-78,  61-68.  On  the 
peasant  revolt  in  Salzburg,  its  political  and  socio-religious  significance: 
Widmann,  13-26,  29-37;  Gdnther  Franz,  Der  Deutsche  Bauemkrieg  (Munchen, 
1933),  269-87;  Albert  Hollaender,  "Die  virundzwanzig  Artikel  gemelner 
Landschaft  Salzburgs  1525,”  in  LK,  71  (1931),  66-88;  Ernst  von  Frisch,  “Der 
‘Salzburger  Bauemkrieg’  des  Egidius  Rem  in  seiner  ursprOngllchen  Fassung 
von  1525,”  in  LK,  82,  83  (1942-43),  81-91;  Karl  Kdcbl,  "Die  Banernkrlege  Im 
Erzstift  Salzburg  in  den  Jahren  1525  und  1526,”  in  LK,  47  (1907),  1-117, 
Friedrich  Leist,  “Quellenbeitr&ge  zur  Qeschlchte  des  Bauemaufru^es  in 
Salzburg,  1525  und  1526,”  in  LK,  27  (1887),  243-408;  H.  Klein.  “Die  K&mpfe  urn 
Radstadt  am  24.  Juni  1526  und  das  Ende  des  Salzburger  Bauernkriegs,”  in 
LK,  92(1952),  124-29. 
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Matthias  Lang’s  successors  found  conditions  little  changed  and 
applied  similar  means  to  correct  them.  Frequent  synods  were  held; 
none  achieved  the  desired  end.  The  most  outstanding  synod  was 
held  in  1549  which,  in  aims  and  severity  of  its  proposed  reform 
far  exceeded  even  the  intentions  of  Charles  V.  It  ended  in  a  com¬ 
plete  and  indissoluble  deadlock  between  the  clergy  and  the  secular 
princes.’* 

Within  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  an  uneasy  modus  vivendi 
between  the  Catholics  and  the  Lutherans  was  effected  at  the  Diet 
of  Augsburg  in  1555.  Although  the  archbishop  of  Salzburg, 
Michael  von  Kuenburg  (1554-1560),  was  among  those  bitterly 
opposed  to  a  peace  with  the  Protestants,  he  finally  signed  the 
peace  instrument  (Sept.  25,  1555).’^  He  relented  when  he  per¬ 
ceived  that  Salzburg  was  safe  for  Roman  Catholicism,  for  the 
treaty  provided— embodied  in  the  classic  formula  cuius  regio  eius 
religio—thit  the  territorial  ruler  should  determine  the  religion  of 
his  subjects.’* 

Upon  his  return  to  Salzburg,  archbishop  Michael  learned,  how¬ 
ever,  that  there  was  a  vast  difference  between  a  beribboned  and 
sealed  document  and  stark  reality.  A  visitation  tour  during  his 
absence  disclosed  that  almost  the  whole  rural  area  was  hostile 
to  Catholicism.  The  archbishop  passed  at  once  a  decree  designed 
to  reform  the  clergy;  a  decree  that  remained  in  the  paper  stage. 
A  booklet  of  rituals  was  forwarded  to  all  priests  and  early  in 
1559  catechisms  were  transmitted  to  all  priests  and  school  masters 
in  an  attempt  to  secure  at  least  the  souls  of  the  young.  That 
Michael  doubted  the  effectiveness  of  his  reform  measures  seems 
to  be  indicated  by  the  fact  that  he  seriously  considered  calling 
Jesuits  to  Salzburg  to  cope  more  successfully  with  the  prevailing 

16.  Htibner,  105-116;  Widmann,  77179.  Monographic  detail  in  Johann  Loserth 
"Die  Salzburger  Provinzialsynode  von  1549,”  in  Archiv  f&r  osterreichische 
Oeschichte,  85  (1898),  133-259,  259-357;  165-66;  Riezler,  IV,  409-11;  Hantach,  I, 
285.  On  Charles  V  aee  Lortz,  II  269-74;  Robert  Holzmann,  ed.,  Oebhardts 
Handbuch  der  Deutgchen  Oetchichte  (7th  ed.,  Stuttgart,  1930),  I,  621-23. 

17.  This  treaty,  also  known  as  the  Eternal  Religious  Peace  of  Augsburg, 
contains  a  special  clause,  the  ecclesiastic  reservation  clause,  which  provided 
Uiat  ecclesiastical  princes  who  changed  their  faith  were  to  lose  their  terri¬ 
tories  and  revenues.  Holtzmann,  I,  632-34;  Lortz,  II,  286;  Preserved  Smith, 
The  Age  of  the  Reformation  (New  York,  1960),  120-21. 

18.  Widmann,  85;  Lortz,  II,  287. 
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defections.  The  Jesuits,  however,  demanded  too  high  a  price  for 
their  services  and  the  cathedral  chapter,  then  as  later,  opposed 
the  idea  most  vigorously.^* 

During  the  reign  of  archbishop  Johann  Jakob  von  Kuen-Belasy 
(1560-1586),  the  Lutheran  movement  apparently  reached  its  high- 
water  mark  in  Salzburg,  as  elsewhere  in  southern  Germany  and 
the  Austrian  territories.*”  The  demand  for  the  communion  cup 
and  for  the  performing  of  religious  services  in  the  German  lan¬ 
guage  became  irresistably  strong.  It  led  to  a  general  unrest  among 
the  people  and  to  several  ominous  peasant  uprisings  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  in  1564  and  1565.**  Grudgingly,  Johann  Jakob  yielded  tem¬ 
porarily  and  permitted  the  lay  cup  to  be  offered  during  the  com¬ 
munion  service.  As  soon  as  the  peasants  were  thus  appeased,  he 
summoned  the  Salzburg  diet  (January,  1565)  to  assure  himself 
of  its  loyalty  and  asked  for  appropriations  to  “restore  peace  and 
order.”**  He  then  broke  all  further  resistance  by  force  and  issued 
a  series  of  decrees  curtailing  the  previously  granted  concessions. 
By  the  decree  of  March  15,  1571,  he  abolished  the  use  of  the  cup. 
The  urban  population  was  harassed  by  two  additional  orders 
(1578,  1582)  which  demanded  the  townsmen’s  return  to  the  old 
religious  ways,  threatening  them  with  the  spectre  of  expulsion 
in  the  case  of  non-compliance,**  the  first  harbinger  of  such  a 
policy. 

It  was,  however,  archbishop  Wolf  Dietrich  von  Raitenau  (1587- 
1612)  who  translated  the  threat  of  expulsion  into  bitter  fact. 
Unless  they  should  return  to  the  Church  within  three  weeks  of 
issuance  of  the  decree  (Sept.  3,  1588),  Lutherans  were  compelled 


19.  Widmann,  86-89. 

20.  Franz  Krones,  Oe$terreichische  Oeschichte  (3rd  ed.,  Berlin,  1915),  II, 
73-75,  78-83. 

21.  Karl  Kochi,  "Bauernunruhen  und  Gegenreformation  im  salzburgischen 
Gebirge  1564/65,”  in  LK,  50  (1910),  126-30.  On  the  demand  for  the  lay  cup  in 
Austria:  Andrd  Tibal,  L’Autrichien  (Paris,  1936),  49.  Ferdinand  I  pei^ 
mitted  the  communion  in  both  kinds  since  1555  in  Austria  proper.  Krones, 
11,  74..  Pope  Pius  V  (1566-1572)  actually  granted  the  use  of  the  lay  cup  with¬ 
in  the  empire,  a  concession  which  was  gradually  withdrawn  since  It  did  not 
show  the  desired  resuits.  Janelle,  106. 

22.  Klein,  “Die  Bauernscbaft  auf  den  Salzburger  Landtagen,”  in  LK,  88,  89 
(1948-49),  67,68. 

23.  Widmann,  103-104. 
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to  leave  the  country  at  the  end  of  that  period.  Real  estate  could 
be  sold  to  Catholics  only,  and  they  alone  could  carry  out  any 
transaction  concerning  Protestant  emigrants.  The  emigrants  lost 
their  citizenship  rights  and  were  allowed  to  return  to  Salzburg 
for  only  three  days  in  cases  of  extreme  urgency.  As  a  result  “a 
considerable  number,  among  them  the  wealthiest  and  leading 
burghers,  left.  .  .  .”** 

Wolf  Dietrich  was  a  man  of  strong  convictions,  a  renaissance 
prince  on  an  ecclesiastic  throne.  He  tore  down  a  medieval  town 
to  rebuild  it  as  an  Italianized  city  in  the  baroque  style.  This  city, 
Salzburg,  rediscovered  in  our  century,  and  admired  for  its  charm, 
its  architectural  beauty  and  enchanting  setting,  is  essentially  his 
creation."  But  he  was  also  a  member  of  the  Roman  hierarchy. 
In  his  bull  of  confirmation,  Pope  Sixtus  V  (1585-1590)  enjoined 
upon  the  newly  elected  archbishop  to  consider  as  his  principal 
task  “to  break  the  attacks  of  the  heretics  and  to  hurl  back  at  the 
unbelievers  their  own  missiles.”"  To  a  man  who  tore  down  block 
after  block  it  must  have  seemed  a  small  matter  to  uproot  family 
after  family. 

But  Wolf  Dietrich  needed  money  to  realize  his  grandiose  plans 


24.  Widmann,  155-66.  A  contemporary,  probably  somewhat  exaggerated 
account  indicates  the  spread  of  Lutheranism:  “At  home  they  (the  burgers 
of  Salzburg)  have  imbibed  of  the  Lutheran  poison  through  the  rading  of 
books,  homilies,  catechisms,  prayer  and  hymn  books  and  they  are  sending 
their  sons  abroad  to  Lutheran  schools,  so  that  only  the  smallest  part  of  the 
burghers  remained  Catholics;  and  the  same  holds  true  for  the  peasants  in 
the  mountains  and  the  miners  in  the  pits,  so  much  so  that  it  is  feared  the 
whole  archbishopric  would  turn  Lutheran.’*  Blasius  Huema,  “Stainhausers 
Biographle  der  Salzburger  Erzblschofe  Michael  and  Georg  von  Kuenburg,” 
In  LK,  53  (1913),  103.  Franz  Martin,  Wall  Dietrich  von  Raitenau,  Erzbischof 
von  Salzburg  (Wlen-Leipzig,  n.d.),  17-19;  Martin,  Salzburgs  Filrsten  in  der 
Barockzeit  (2nd  ed.,  Salzburg,  1952),  15-16. 

25.  “Wolf  Dietrich  has  envisaged  Salzburg  from  a  concept  of  Rupert 
(founder  of  the  bishopric),  which  vision  Paris  Lodron  (archbishop,  1619-1653) 
brought  to  life  in  stone,  Mozart  in  music.”  Hermann  Bahr,  Salzburg  (Wien, 
n.d.),  30-33.  Richard  K.  Donin,  Vincenzo  Scamozzi  und  der  Einflusa  Venediga 
auf  die  Salzburger  Architektur  (Innsbruck-Wien,  1948),  92-93.  Martin,  Wolf 
Dietrich,  28  29.  Martin,  “Beitr&ge  zur  Geschichte  Erzbischof  Wolf  Dietrichs 
von  Reitenau,”  in  LK,  51  (1911),  233-41.  R.  Schlegel,  "Pragmente  zur 
Geschichte  der  Baut&tlgkeit  Erzbischof  Wolf  Dietrichs  von  Raitenau,”  in  LK, 
92,  (1952),  130-46. 

26.  Quoted  in  Widmann,  154;  Martin,  Wolf  Dietrich,  16. 
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for  the  creation  of  a  new  Salzburg.  By  his  ruthless  Protestant 
policy  he  had  driven  from  the  towns  many  men  of  means  and 
valuable  connections.  Therefore,  he  could  not  afford  to  alienate 
those  people  upon  whom  he  depended  for  the  principal  source 
of  his  income:  the  miners  of  the  territory’s  rich  salt  and  ore  de¬ 
posits.  In  the  mining  districts,  especially  in  the  valley  of  Gastein 
and  the  mountains  of  Duermberg,  almost  all  the  miners,  apparently 
aware  of  their  economic  significance,  were  outspoken  Protestants. 
Wolf  Dietrich  permitted  those  miners  to  exercise  Lutheran  ser¬ 
vices  as  long  as  they  remained  peaceful  and  undemonstrative.” 
However,  trying  to  win  these  mountain  people  back  to  the 
Catholic  faith,  the  archbishop  had  a  gleaming  red  marble  church 
erected  on  a  commanding  height  over-looking  the  mining  area  of 
Duermberg.** 

Concluding  now  that  conversion  was  preferable  to  expulsion. 
Wolf  Dietrich  called  the  Capuchins,  known  as  capable  and  down- 
to-earth  preachers,  to  Salzburg  to  combat  Protestantism  in  the 
mountainous  regions.  He  himself  preached  occasionally  from  the 
cathedral  pulpit.  He  concerned  himself  also  with  the  creation  of 
a  seminary  for  the  education  of  a  reliable  clergy.”  Although  this 
plan  was  not  fulfilled  until  after  his  reign,  he  founded  a  number 
of  new  parishes  to  strengthen  the  control  of  the  parish  priests 
over  their  charges.  In  spite  of  these  and  other  minor  reforms,  an 
accusing  finger  points  at  Wolf  Dietrich  for  concubinage  and 
nepotism.” 

Neither  draconic  measures  nor  indulgence  toward  certain  sec¬ 
tions,  neither  the  building  of  magnificent  churches  nor  the  creation 
of  new  parishes,  curbed  Protestantism  or  improved  the  clergy, 
as  Wolf  Dietrich’s  successor  and  cousin  Marx  Sittich  von 


27.  Wilhelm  Eh'ben,  “Zur  Beurtellung  dea  Salzburger  Erbisebofs  Wolf 
Dietrich  von  Raitenau,”  in  LK,  42  (1902),  66;  Martin,  Salzburgs  FUrsten, 
17-18. 

28.  Widmann,  167;  Donin,  125-28. 

29.  Martin,  Salzburgs  FUrsten,  17,  26. 

30.  Widman,  157-60,  187-88;  Martin,  Wolf  Dietrich,  44-49,  65-66,  83-84. 
Salome  Alt,  for  whom  be  built  the  charming  chateau  Altenau  (now  Mirabell)-. 
bore  him  fifteen  children.  They  were  amply  provided  for. 
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Hohenems  (1612-1619)  fo  learn.**  In  an  attempt  to  provide 
for  a  better  clergy,  the  new  archbishop  founded  a  Gymnasium 
(1617)  which  was  to  be  the  nucleus  for  the  future  university. 
His  plans  to  engage  Jesuits  for  the  school’s  faculty  failed.  Instead, 
Benedictines  from  thiny-one  south  German  (and  later  four 
Swiss)  abbeys  supplied  the  teaching  staff  for  the  Gymnasium 
and  later  for  the  university.®* 

Loving  all  things  theatrical,  Marx  Sittich  made  the  church 
rites  a  colorful,  sumptuous,  a  baroque  pageant.  Superficial  outward 
piety  was  thus  emphasized.  At  the  order  of  the  archbishop,  re¬ 
ligious  brotherhoods,  distinguished  from  each  other  by  different 
colored  gowns,  were  established  throughout  the  land.  The  wear¬ 
ing  of  scapulars,  rosaries  and  blessed  medals  became  obligatory. 
New  holidays  were  added  to  the  many  old  ones,  so  that  townsmen 
and  peasants  would  attend  the  theatrical  processions.**  The  arch¬ 
bishop  himself,  cloaked  in  a  brotherhood  gown,  marched  in  the 
ranks  of  the  actors  who  performed  the  colorful  stage  shows. *^ 


31.  “Lutheranism  amongst  the  peasants  manifested  itself,  aside  from  read¬ 
ing  the  bible  and  Protestant  books,  less  in  a  positive  than  in  a  negative 
manner:  resistance  toward  the  clergy,  dissatisfaction  with  the  use  of  the 
Latin  language  in  church  and  with  the  sacraments,  especially  the  receiving 
of  the  communion  in  one  kind  only.  Neighboring  Upper  Austria  was  visited 
to  obtain  the  sacraments  in  both  kinds.  The  adherence  to  Lutheranism  was 
stimulated  by  the  deplorable  conditions  among  the  Catholic  clergy.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  available  reports,  they  certainly  had  not  improved  during  Wolf 
Dietrich’s  reign.”  Wldmann,  257-58. 

32.  Approved  by  the  emperor  in  1620,  the  university  was  founded  in  1623 
and  inaugurated  in  1626.  Josef  Nadler,  Literaturgeschichte  Osterreichs 
(Linz  a.  D..  1948),  118. 

33.  F.  Martin,  “Salzburg”,  in  Eioiges  Theater  (Erwin  Kerber,  ed.,  Mdnchen, 
1935),  15-16.  Marx  Sittich  built  the  first  open  air  theater  on  German  soil 
and  introduced  the  Italian  opera  in  south  Germany.  Josef  Gregor,  “die 
Theaterstadt  Salzburg,”  ibid,  32-33.  Martin,  Salzburgs  Ftlrsten,  76-78.  Carl 
F.  Arnold,  “Die  Ausrottung  des  Protestantismus  in  Salzburg  unter  Erzbiscbof 
Firmian  und .  selnen  Nachfolgern,”_  Bchriften  dea  Vereina  fUr  Reforma- 
tionageaeachichte,  67,69  (Halle,  1900,  1901),  1,  26,  quotes  Johann  Stainhauser, 
secretary  and  historiographer  of  Marx  Sittich:  “Er  war  im  ganzen  eln 
Liebhaber  von  Aufziigen  und  Mummereien,  womit  er  die  Religion  zu  ehren 
gedachte.”  Arnold’s  lengthy  disquisition  reflects  his  decidedly  Protestant 
point  of  view. 

34.  In  1612  “he  organized  a  Corpus  Christ!  procession  which  was  such  a 
gigantic  theatrical  performance  that  we  may  call  it  the  oldest  festival  pre¬ 
sentation.  It  was  only  surpassed  by  the  Good  Friday  procession.  The  scenes 
unfolded  themselves  in  magnificent,  costumed  tableaux,  occasionally  on  floats, 
and  were  officially  explained  in  German  verses.  Like  the  organizers  of  the 
medieval  mystery  plajrs,  Marx  Sittich  depended  on  the  religious  brotherhoods, 
as  he  defrayed  from  his  own  court  revenues  the  prformances,  masquerades, 
knightly  plays,  ring  tlltings,  bull  chases  and  even  river  boat  shows.  He  spent 
on  jewelry  for  ladies  alone  70,000  florins  during  his  equally  short  as  brilliant 
reign.”  Gregor,  32-33. 
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Pilgrimages,  processions  and  parades  were  held  on  the  slightest 
pretext.*® 

Marx  Sittich  sincerely  believed  he  had  subdued  Protestantism 
by  means  of  outer  trappings,  pageantry  and  coercion.  He  had  not. 
The  peasants  were  deeply  and  unshakeably  religious  and  not  to 
be  diverted  by  dazzling  demonstrations.  Hardy  and  rough-hewn, 
they  felt  embarrassed  in  gowns  and  scapulars.*®  They  might  be 
coerced  into  participating,  giving  the  appearance  of  acquiescence, 
but  inwardly  they  clung  to  the  Lutheran  faith  of  their  fathers. 
G)nversion  wrought  by  fear  and  force  accomplished  so  little 
of  enduring  value  “that  a  few  years  later  Marx  Sittich’s  successors 
had  to  renew  all  the  oppressive  decrees.  In  spite  of  them,  Prot¬ 
estant  sentiment  remained  in  force  well  into  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury.”*’ 

II 

In  the  course  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  religious  questions 
gradually  faded  into  the  background.  The  Treaty  of  Westphalia 
(1648),  for  instance,  provided  “an  exact  though  not  perfectly 
reciprocal  equality”  between  Protestants  and  Catholics.**  The 
philosopher  Leibnitz  strove  “to  find  a  common  ground”  for  the 
two  factions  in  his  Sy sterna  Theologicum.**  Salzburg,  however, 
persistently  followed  a  pattern  which  was  seen  emerging  in  the 
foregoing  pages:  the  archbishops  continued  to  build  ever  more 
magnificent  churches  and  charming  palaces,  to  foster  the  arts 
(but  rarely  the  sciences),  intent  on  self-glorification  as  territorial 
and  ecclesiastical  princes,  while  as  churchmen  they  expressed  their 
religious  zeal  in  the  issuance  of  petty  ordinances,  in  reform  decrees 

35.  Widmann,  264-65. 

36.  Arnold,  I.  26. 

37.  widmann,  262;  Hantsch,  I,  325.  Actually  Protestantism  never  dis¬ 
appeared  completely  In  Salsburg.  It  became  a  negligible  minority  after  the 
mld-1730’B.  Gerhard  Florey,  Der  Protestantismus  im  Lande  Balzburg  (Leipslg, 
1927),  41-51.  A  popularized  account,  frankly  Protestant  In  point  of  view. 

38.  James  Bryce,  The  Holy  Roman  Empire  (New  York,  1895),  343; 
Holtzmann,  I,  726-32. 

39.  W.  R.  Soreley,  "Leibnitz,"  in  Encyclopedia  Britannica  (11th  ed..  New 
York,  1911),  XVI,  386.  The  Systema  Theologicum  was  published  in  1686. 
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which  remained  more  often  than  not  stillborn,  and  in  the  persecu¬ 
tion  of  their  Protestant  subjects.^ 

It  has  frequently  been  stated  that  the  seventeenth  century  pre¬ 
lates’  love  for  architectonic  splendor,  musical  tradition  and  the 
theater  in  Salzburg  provided  the  ideal  environment  for  Wolfgang 
Amadeus  Mozart,  and  one  of  the  greatest  Austrian  poets,  Hugo 
von  Hofmannsthal,  exclaimed:  “Here  Mozart  had  to  be  bom.”*‘ 
Yet,  the  same  art-minded  archbishops  also  prepared  the  ground  for 
the  ultimate  consummation  of  the  increasingly  sterner  anti-Prot- 
estant  policy.  With  the  same  inflexible  determination  with  which 
he  had  an  open  air  riding  school  hewn  out  of  the  rocks  of  a 
mountain  with  three  vertically  superimposed  galeries  of  93  stone 
loggias  for  tournaments,  bouts  and  animal  fights,^*  archbishop  Jo¬ 
hann  Ernst  Count  Thun  (1687-1709)  also  carried  to  completion 
the  expulsion  of  Protestant  peasants  and  miners  from  Duermberg 
and  the  Defregger  valley,  a  process  which  his  predecessor  Max 
Gandolf  Count  of  Kuenburg  (1668-1687)  had  initiated.** 

The  historian  is  compelled  to  note  that  such  iniquitous  con¬ 
ditions  were  by  no  means  the  exception  during  that  time.  Professor 
Barraclough,  in  discussing  the  period  from  the  Reformation  to 
the  demise  of  the  empire,  speaks  of  Germany’s  “stultifying  os¬ 
sification,”**  The  Reformation,  he  states,  failing  to  unify  Germany^ 
created  “new  sources  for  princely  authority,”  while  the  Counter- 
Reformation  destroyed  those  organs  (Stande  or  assemblies)  which 
could  have  opposed  the  princes.  “The  princes  emerged  from  the 


40.  On  the  whole,  Paris  Lodron  (1619-1653)  escapes  the  censure.  Karl  J. 
Grauer,  Paria  Lodron,  ErzbUchof  von  Salburg:  ein  Staatsmann  des  Friedent 
(Salsburg,  1953),  passim;  Martin,  Balzburgs  Fdraten,  85-105,  97-98.  In  the 
arts  as  in  spiritual  matters,  the  Council  of  Trent  seemed  to  have  had  negli¬ 
gible  influence  in  Salsburg,  nor  did  the  Trentine  style  of  "restraint  and 
severity,”  Janelle,  217;  Donin,  Passim;  Martin,  "Salzburg,”  13;  Martin 
Balzburgs  Fdrsten,  87-91,  111-14,  133-36,  171-74. 

41.  Quoted  in  Bernhard  Paumgarten,  "Salsburg  und  Mozart,”  in  Ewiges 
Theater,  18,  19-20.  Paul  H.  Lang,  Music  in  Western  Civilization  (New  York, 
1941),  635;  Roland  Tenschert,  "Die  historischen  Qrundlagen  fiir  die 
Salzburger  Festsplele,”  in  Oesterreichische  Musikzeitschrift.  II,  7,  8  (July, 
Aug.,  1947),  173.  Most  recent  detailed  view:  Max  Kenyon,  Mozart  in  Balzburg 
(New  York,  1953). 

42.  Gregor,  34. 

43.  Wldmann,  323-30;  341-42;  Florey,  20-25.  See  also  n.  60. 

44.  Geoffrey  Barrsu:lough,  The  Origins  of  Modern  Germany  (Oxford,  1947), 

355-404.  L 
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ruins  of  the  Thirty  Years  War  as  absolute  rulers.”^®  As  a  result 
of  the  war,  trade  declined,  petty  state  boundaries  hardened,  lead¬ 
ing  to  restrictions  and  to  “a  general  stagnation  which  was  the 
counterpart  to  the  political  indifferentism  and  weakness”  charac¬ 
teristic  of  Germany  of  that  period.  Yet,  the  rulers  of  those  petty 
states  vied  with  one  another  in  the  splendor  of  their  princely 
courts.  The  urain  on  their  diminishing  treasuries  was  enormous. 
The  increased  burden  of  supporting  the  state  fell  on  the  oppressed 
peasantry.  Indeed,  “never  was  the  divorce  between  government 
and  the  life  of  the  people  so  complete.”^* 

Barraclough’s  analysis  of  Germany  in  general  holds  true  for 
the  conditions  in  Salzburg  in  particular.  Perhaps  it  is  not  un¬ 
reasonable  to  assume  that  matters  were  even  more  distressing  in 
the  archbishopric  on  account  of  the  dual  capacity  of  the  ruler. 
One  of  the  archbishops  has  been  characterized  as  being  “in  every 
way  a  child  of  his  time,  wherefore  the  entire  intolerance  of  the 
Church  and  the  harshness  of  the  State  were  mirrored  in  his  every 
action,”*^  As  the  numeorus  decrees,  orders,  and  enactments  imply, 
the  archbishops  exercised  their  absolute  territorial  authority— af¬ 
fecting  the  smallest  detail  of  their  subjects’  daily  life;  as  church¬ 
men,  they  also  determined  in  minute  detail  the  moral  tone  and 
the  religious  behavior  of  their  people.*" 

“The  Acquisition  and  the  Misuse  of  the  Sovereign  Power”  is 
the  title  with  which  the  outstanding  historian  of  Salzburg  intro¬ 
duces  the  section  treating  of  the  “stultifying  ossification”  period 
in  that  territory’s  history.  “In  the  performance  of  religious  cere¬ 
monies  and  external  pious  show,  the  archbishops  were  indeed 
tireless.  For  nowhere  could  they  show  to  better  advantage  the 
eminence  of  their  ecclesiastical  and  the  brilliance  of  their  secular 
position  than  by  such  pompous  performances.”*®  In  summing 

45  Ibid.,  374,  381.  “Thus  a  practical  example  was  given  of  the  political 
value  of  the  victory  won  by  the  princes  at  the  Peace  of  Augsburg  in  1555; 
the  famous  cuiut  rtgio  eius  religio  was  not  merely  a  means  of  securing  reli¬ 
gious  uniformity,  but  also  an  instrument  for  creating  a  regime  of  absolutism.” 
Ibid.,  378. 

46.  Ibid.,  376-77;  389-96. 

47.  Widmann,  321.  The  refeernce  is  to  archbishop  Max  Gandolf. 

48.  Ibid.,  353-58.  Numerous  relevant  examples  are  listed. 

4»i  Ibid.,  372-49,  353. 
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up  the  severe  and  absolute  reign  of  archbishop  Johann  Ernst, 
Widmann  asks  rhetorically:  “  .  .  .  and  all  his  other  creations— 
have  they  given  him  pure  joy  or  have  they  only  flattered  his 
unmistakable  vanity?  Only  a  few  of  them  were  for  the  public 
good,  and  in  the  final  analysis  the  money  for  them  was  derived 
from  the  sweat  of  the  people.”®® 

The  people,  under  the  close  scrutiny  of  a  priest  and  police  state, 
worked  and  paid  taxes,  and  besides,  paid  fines  for  most  of  the 
things  we  might  call  recreation  or  pleasure.  Judging  from  the 
great  number  of  continuously  emitted  archiepiscopal  enactments 
we  might  conclude  that  the  people  were  an  exceedingly  wicked 
lot.®’  Their  life  was  indeed  not  an  enviable  one.  In  an  agrarian 
society  the  overwhelming  majority  were  peasants,  and  “on  the 
peasantry  the  pressure  weighed  the  heaviest.  .  .  .  Subjected  to  de¬ 
mands  by  the  clerical  as  well  as  secular  authorities,  burdened  with 
money  dues  and  services  in  kind  and  labor,  restricted  in  commer¬ 
cial  activities,  always  told  of  duties,  but  never  of  rights,  the 
peasant  on  his  lonely  mountain  farm  sought  and  found  comfort 
in  the  old,  long-hidden  Luther  bible,  the  homilies  of  Spangenberg, 
the  German  Gesangbuch  der  Augsburger  Konfession,  becoming 
ever  more  repelled  by  a  Catholicism  which,  in  an  ecclesiastical 
state,  placed  upon  him  such  a  heavy  burden.”®* 

Ill 

Such  were  the  conditions  in  Salzburg  when  Leopold  Anton 
Eleutherius  Viscount  of  Firmian  (1727-1744)  was  elected  its 
archbishop  on  October  4,  1727.  Following  an  old  tradition,  the 
new  archbishop  made  a  triumphal  entry  into  the  city  of  Salzburg 

50.  Ibid.,  345. 

51.  Serious  offences  such  as  fornication  and  adultery  were  punished  with 
fines,  imprisonment,  forced  labor,  even  territorial  Imnishment.  For  minor 
offenders  the  pillory  was  frequently  employed.  Some  of  the  enchantments 
prohibited  "Oasselgehen"  (nightly  visits  of  a  lover  before  his  girl’s  window) ; 
dancing  between  May  3  and  September  14;  the  playing  of  Schmoldem,  a 
roulette-iike  g;ame;  smoking  or  snuffing  tobacco  which  proved  so  unenforce¬ 
able  that  a  tax  equal  to  the  value  of  the  tobacco  was  substituted;  officials, 
burghers  and  students  were  forbidden  to  carry  sticks;  wedding  and  funeral 
means  had  to  be  restricted;  the  names  of  all  persons  squandering  money  on 
drink  or  games  had  to  be  written  on  a  blackboard  at  the  town  hall;  etc.  Ibid., 
353-54. 

52.  Ibid.,  315. 
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on  October  28,  where,  amid  pomp  and  circumstance,  he  received 
the  citizens’  homage.®*  To  the  noisy  accompaniment  of  joyous 
spectators,  trumpet  blasts,  drum  rolls  and  the  intermittent  booms 
of  “200  big  and  small  cannons,”  the  colorful  procession  composed 
of  the  members  of  the  archiepiscopal  court,  the  estates  and  the 
guilds  wended  its  way  to  the  cathedral  square.®^  There,  seated  on 
a  canopied  dais,  the  archbishop  graciously  accepted  his  subjects’ 
homage.  The  high  point  of  the  ceremony  was  undoubtedly  the 
address  by  the  new  ruler,  “a  long  speech,  composed  by  himself  in 
German,  so  witty,  wise  and  sensible  that  everyone  listened  with 
surprise  and  extreme  astonishment.”®® 

Nothing  shows  more  clearly  the  difficulties  the  people  had 
hitherto  experienced  than  their  enthusiasm  for  and  trust  in  the  new 
sovereign.  An  unknown  chronicler  recorded  the  sentiments  of 
the  people  in  the  street  and  market  place:  .  .  The  citizens  and 
subjects  in  the  city,  old  and  young  exhibited  their  jubilant  elation 
and  wished  the  new  archbishop  lasting  good  health  and  a  blessed 
administration.  The  many-voiced  cry:  ^vivat  Firmian,  our  prince 
and  lord,  etc.’  was  heard  till  late  in  the  night.  The  whole  day  and 
night  reverberated  with  the  sounds  of  genuine  joy  and  jubilation.”®* 

The  good  people  were  soon  disappointed  in  their  optimism. 
Their  elation  was  short-lived.  They  had  paid  scant  attention  to 
the  archbishop’s  “witty,  wise  and  sensible”  speech  in  which  he  had 
stressed  that  he  considered  it  his  principal  task  to  assert  the  ancient 
grandeur  of  the  Catholic  religion  as  Philip  II  of  Spain  had  striven 
to  do.®’  While  it  was  to  be  expected  of  an  ecclesiastical  prince  to 
pledge  in  his  maiden  speech  his  services  to  the  glory  of  the  Church, 
his  pointed  reference  to  Philip  II  foreboded  an  ominous  future  for 
the  Protestants. 

Early  in  1728,  Leopold  Anton  began  to  put  his  resolution  into 

53.  Martin,  Balzburgs  FUraten,  177-78. 

54.  Bolenner  Eintzug  and  Huldigungs  Act  seiner  Hochfnrstl.  Onaden 
Leopoldi  Antoni)  Eleutherii  dess  H.  R.  R.  F&rsten  und  Ertz-Bischoffen  zu 
Baltzburg  auss  dem  Hoch  Freyherrl.  Hauss  von  Firmian  etc.  etc.  den  28 
Octobris  Ao.  i727  (Contemporary  anonymous  account)  In  LK,  XV  (1875), 
216-23. 

55.  Ibid.,  224. 

56.  Ibid.,  225. 

67.  Wldmann,  385. 
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effect.  He  invited  a  small  number  of  Jesuits  to  Salzburg.  They 
were  to  work  for  the  next  several  years  in  the  mountainous  areas 
to  uncover  the  non-Catholic  elements,  to  inquire  into  the  standards 
of  the  clergy,  and  to  lead  the  erring  people  back  to  the  fold.  To 
determine  the  religious  perference  of  the  country  folks,  the  Jesuit 
fathers  asked  them  numerous  questions.  These  religious  examina¬ 
tions,  consisting  of  at  least  twenty-two  prescribed  and  often  theo¬ 
logically  complicated  questions,  were  about  such  points  as  the 
trinity,  incarnation,  hagiolatry,  transubstantiation,  indulgence, 
purgatory,  etc.  Frequently,  the  manner  of  making  the  cross,  the 
wording  of  the  Lord’s  prayer  or  the  Creed  revealed  persons  to  be 
Protestants.  According  to  their  answers,  non-Catholics  were  classi¬ 
fied  under  five  headings,  ranging  from  suspects  to  dangerous 
heretics.  The  records  indicate  that  the  Jesuit  missionaries  were 
more  successful  in  discovering  Protestants  than  in  their  attempts 
to  convert  them.  On  the  contrary,  it  appears,  as  if  their  procedure 
alienated  more  peasants  than  it  saved,  and  awakened  in  many  more 
a  latent  Protestantism  which,  but  for  the  clerical  intrusion,  might 
have  waned  entirely.®® 

The  Jesuit  mission,  at  any  rate,  proved  to  the  archbishop  the 
disaffection  of  a  large  part  of  his  subjects  toward  Catholicism.  As 
of  old,  the  archiepiscopal  answer  consisted  of  fines,  hard  labor  and 
imprisonment.  To  this  was  now  added  the  rigorously  enforced 
expulsion  from  the  territory.  It  should  be  remembered  that  accord¬ 
ing  to  article  V,  paragraphs  34  to  37,  of  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia, 
a  subject  had  the  right  to  emigrate  if  he  did  not  wish  to  conform 
to  his  prince’s  religious  faith.  Any  blameless  subject  was  to  be 
granted  a  period  of  three  years  (mewwmw;  para.  37)  within  which 
to  sell  his  property  and  wind  up  his  affairs.  These  conditions,  it 
should  be  noted,  applied  only  to  adherents  of  either  the  Catholic 
or  Lutheran  faith.  TTie  religious  status  of  a  territory  was  determined 
by  its  status  in  the  year  1624.®®  The  Salzburger  expellees,  how¬ 
ever,  were  described  by  the  archiepiscopal  chancelery  as  rebellious 

68  Arnold,  I,  40-50. 

69.  Konrad  Mfiller,  Instrumenta  Pacig  WestphUlische  (Bern,  1949),  37-38, 
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against  the  authorities  and  as  sectarians  and  as  such  not  entitled  to 
the  provisions  of  article  V.  They  had  to  leave  on  short  notice, 
usually  a  matter  of  only  two  weeks,  sometimes  even  less.*® 

Two  of  the  exiled  peasants  explained  the  circumstances  of  their 
expulsion  to  the  Girpus  Evangelicorum*‘  in  Regensburg  on  Janu¬ 
ary  7,  1730,  and  appealed  for  intervention  in  their  behalf.  The 
ambassador  of  Electoral  Saxony,  representing  the  Protestant  body, 
directed  a  note  to  the  minister  of  Salzburg  in  Regensburg,  Friedrich 
von  Zillerberg,  protesting  the  archiepiscopal  action.  Zillerberg 
pointed  out  that  article  V  was  not  applicable  to  Salzburg  since 
Protestantism  did  not  exist  there  officially  in  1624.  Interestingly 
enough,  the  rest  of  his  argument  appeals  to  the  same  article,  as 
he  goes  on  to  state  that  the  accusers,  moreover,  were  not  entitled 
to  the  triennium  since  their  public  confession  to  be  Protestants 
constituted  revolt,  wherefore  they  were  no  longer  blameless  sub¬ 
jects  but  rebels.*® 

For  the  next  several  years  an  epistolary  battle  raged  over  the 
interpretation  of  article  V  between  the  Corpus  Evangelicorum  and 
the  archbishopric,  a  battle  into  which  the  emperor  Charles  VI  was 
also  drawn.  Both  sides  appealed  to  him,  the  supreme  arbiter  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire.  Charles  could  ill  afford  to  ignore  these 
appeals.  His  entire  political  and  diplomatic  efforts  were  geared  to 
securing  the  recognition  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction.  For  the  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  this  policy  the  concurrence  of  all  German  princes  regard¬ 
less  of  their  religious  affiliation  was  necessary.  While  his  own 
religious  inclinations  may  have  favored  the  Salzburger  archbishop. 


60.  Joset  K.  Mainr,  “Die  E2migration  der  Salsburger  Proteatanten  von 
1731/1732,"  in  LK  LXIX-LXXI  (1929-1931).  I.  9.  The  expulsion  of  the 
Diirrnberger  and  Detregger  miners  and  peasants  in  1685  was  based  on  the 
same  argument,  thus  denying  them  the  benefit  of  article  V  of  the  Treaty  of 
Westphalia. 

61.  The  0>rpns  ETangelicorum  was  a  quasl-representatiTe  body  of  the 
Cierman  Protestant  princes,  serrlng  in  the  form  of  a  “clearing  house”  in 
matters  affecting  them  and  their  co-religionists.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  early  in  1950  the  German  Protestant  Church  Council  established  in  Bonn 
a  Vuntiatur,  an  agency  representing  Protestant  Interests  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Its  similarity  of  purpose  with  the  Corpus  Evangelicorum  is  striking. 
Hakon,  “Polltische  Machtpositionen  der  Kirchen  Deutschlands”,  in  Berichte 
und  Informationen  det  6$terreichUchen  Forschungsimtituta  fdr  Wirtachaft 
%nd  Politik,  V.  208  (1950),  4-5. 
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political  considerations  caused  him  to  move  with  circumspection 
in  order  not  to  offend  the  Protestant  princes.*® 

In  Salzburg  itself,  conditions  deteriorated  for  the  Protestants. 
Priests  and  administrators  (Pfleger)  proceeded  against  them  with 
increasing  harshness.  Heavy  fines  and  imprisonment  were  meted 
out  to  ail  who  missed  religious  services,  broke  a  fast  or  owned  or 
bought  Protestant  books.  Continuous  anti-Protestant  sermons, 
prying  missionary  activities  and  attempts  at  conversion  on  the 
part  of  the  Jesuits  and  other  orders  added  to  the  discomfort  of  the 
peasants  and  made  them  the  more  recalcitrant.  The  peasants,  on 
the  other  hand,  aware  of  the  Corpus  Evangelicorum,  pinned  high 
hopes  on  aid  from  that  quarter  and  became  bolder  and  more  out¬ 
spoken  in  their  grievances  against  the  religious  oppression  and  the 
onerous  social  practices.  What  had  been  hitherto  expressions  of 
individuals  now  became  the  voice  of  the  many  as  they  turned  to 
group  action.  A  deputation  of  peasants,  representing  several  coun¬ 
ties  (Gerichte),  submitted  on  June  i6,  1731,  to  the  Protestant 
chamber  the  grievances  of  their  nineteen-thousand  co-religionists. 
They  described  the  undesirable  conditions  at  home  and  asked  the 
Corpus  Evangelicorum  to  intercede  with  the  archbishop  on  their 
behalf  for  the  right  of  the  free  performance  of  their  faith  and  the 
free  choice  of  their  ministers,  or  for  permission  to  emigrate  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia.®^ 

Leopold  Anton  was  concerned  about  the  turn  of  events.  He 
ordered  the  administrators  to  moderate  their  actions  against  the 
Lutherans  temporarily.  He  then  created  an  investigating  com¬ 
mittee  which  was  to  visit  the  most  agitated  areas,  to  ascertain  the 
grievances  and  to  calm  the  peasantry.  Upon  the  reports  of  the 
commission  a  suitable  policy  was  to  be  determined.  The  chairman 
of  this  group  of  three  was  Hieronymus  Christani  von  Rail.  Leopold 
Anton  had  recently  called  von  Rail  to  Salzburg  to  head  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  territory  as  court  chancellor.  From  the  time 

63.  Arnold,  I,  39. 

64.  Widmann  contends  that  this  first  intimation  of  a  mass  emigration  was 
advanced  only  as  a  sort  of  threat,  because  the  peasants  believed  that  the 
archbishop  would  not  dare  to  implement  it  for  fear  of  depopulating  his  land; 
Just  as  Wolf  Dietrich  had  to  discontinue  his  harsh  measures.  Ibid.,  396-97; 
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of  his  arrival,  he  seems  to  have  had  considerable  influence  in  the 
formulation  of  the  archiepiscopal  policy  towards  the  Protestants.*® 
The  commission  began  its  investigation  on  July  i6,  in  Werfen. 
The  grievances  presented  before  it  throw  a  sharp  light  on  the  social 
conditions  of  the  day.  The  burghers  of  Werfen  complained  about 
the  high  taxes,  the  increased  dues  demanded  by  the  clergy  and  the 
stringent  enforcement  of  the  hunting  laws.  Although  they  claimed 
to  be  Catholics,  individual  interviews  with  the  members  of  the 
deputation  proved  them  to  be  Lutherans.  Then  followed  the 
questioning  of  the  peasants  who  submitted  to  the  commission  a 
written  petition  in  which  they  enumerated  the  same  grievances  as 
the  burghers.  They  boldly  declared  and  justified  their  Protestant 
sentiment,  but  promised  their  obedience  to  the  territorial  authority 
in  all  things  other  than  their  conscience.  The  commission  met  al¬ 
most  everywhere  the  same  reception,  declarations  and  statements 
of  grievances:  high  taxes,  severe  laws,  high  fines,  a  grasping  clergy, 
and  the  request  for  freedom  of  conscience  and  preachers  of  their 
own  choice.  Most  communities  remained  calm  and  orderly;  just 
in  a  few,  such  as  Hofgastein,  Lutheran  hymns  were  noisily  sung 
to  annoy  the  commission.  This  body  ended  its  itinerary  in 
Saalfelden  on  July  28,  and  returned  to  the  capital  with  a  list  of 
20,678  self-confessed  Lutherans.** 

These  returns  must  have  been  bitter  pills  to  the  taste  of  the 
pious  archbishop.  Was  he  not  responsible  for  the  souls  of  his  sub¬ 
jects?  “Even  the  smallest  crumb  of  leaven  must  be  eliminated,” 
he  was  to  write,  “that  it  may  never  again  permeate  the  mass;  the 
smallest  glow  must  be  extinguished  that  no  new  blaze  may  arise; 
and  that,  according  to  God’s  plan,  not  all  have  to  be  punished 
because  of  one  single  unpunished  and  tolerated  heretic.”*’ 

Armed  force  seemed  the  answer  to  the  problem.  While  the 
commission  was  still  doing  its  field  work,  steps  were  taken  by  the 
archiepiscopal  government  to  interest  either  Bavaria  or  Austria  in 
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providing  the  necessary  soldiery.**  Bavaria  declined  outright.  The 
emperor  tried  to  belittle  the  matter.  Therefore,  in  a  series  of  letters 
(July  25,  August  4  and  6),  the  archbishop  attempted  to  alarm  him 
and  to  arouse  him  into  action.  Elmbellishing  thoughtless  sayings  and 
rumors— so  cheap  and  plentiful  in  times  as  tense  as  these— he 
conjured  up  the  picture  of  an  impending  peasant  revolt  and 
shrewdly  pointed  out  the  danger  which  such  an  event  might  have 
on  neighboring  Austria.  The  Salzburger  ambassador  at  the  Vienna 
court  was  instructed  upon  presentation  of  the  letter  of  July  25,  to 
ask  for  an  imperial  edict  admonishing  the  Salzburger  subjects  to 
refrain  from  insurrection  against  their  ruler,  as  well  as  for  a  cavalry 
regiment.*® 

It  is  apparent,  one  historian  points  out,  that  the  archbishop  was 
determined  to  have  his  Protestant  subjects  regarded  as  rebels  and 
sectarians.  Were  they  to  be  considered  Protestants,  he  would  have 
to  abide  by  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia  and  grant  the  triennium. 
Much  could  happen  in  three  years  to  keep  him  from  carrying  out 
the  plan  that  was  in  the  making.  By  shifting  the  essentially  religi¬ 
ous  issue  into  the  realm  of  politics,  Leopold  Anton  was  able  to  free 
himself  from  the  treaty  conditions  and  to  solve  the  problem  as  he 
saw  fit.''*  This  shift  seems  to  indicate  the  spiritual  weakness  of  the 
archiepiscopal  clergy.  Not  being  able  to  counter  the  ideas  of  a 
movement  with  the  ideas  and  ideals  of  Catholicism,  force— the 
political,  territorial  power  (plus  outside  aid)— had  to  be  brought 
into  play.  The  archbishop  as  lord  temporal  and  not  as  lord  spiritual; 
his  “soldadeska,”  not  his  clergy;  the  sword,  not  the  pen;  force  and 
not  persuasion  by  word,  deed  and  virtue,  were  to  oppose  the 
Protestants— to  achieve,  this  is  the  irony,  what  appeared  to  the 
archbishop  a  perfect  religious  settlement.'' 

The  imperial  council  was  in  an  embarrassing  position.  The 

68.  On  account  of  the  dynastic  rivalry  between  the  ruling  houses  of  Aus¬ 
tria  and  Bavaria,  the  effort  to  enlist  martial  help  from  either  country  was 
carried  on  secretly.  When  the  emperor  got  wind  of  the  archbishop’s  re¬ 
quest  for  military  help  from  Bavaria  be  was,  because  of  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction,  greatly  irritated  by  what  he  considered  Leopold  Anton’s  secret 
double  dealings.  Ibid.,  68-69;  Mayr,  I,  26-27. 
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Pragmatic  Sanction  was  shortly  to  be  presented  to  the  imperial 
diet  for  approval.  The  Protestant  princes  needed  to  be  placated. 
Bavaria,  for  dynastic  reasons  of  her  own,  was  against  the  emperor’s 
cherished  scheme.  It  would  never  do  to  have  the  archbishop  of 
Salzburg,  an  important  member  of  the  princely  council,  dependent 
upon  Bavaria.  A  collusion  between  these  two  neighboring  states 
might  be  detrimental  to  the  Pragmatic  Sanction.^*  An  edict 
(Dehortatorium)  was  therefore  issued  on  August  26,  requesting 
peace  and  order  on  the  part  of  the  subjects  with  the  warning  of 
punishment  in  case  of  noncompliance.  It  stated  also  that  grievances 
could  be  presented  in  writing  “freely,  safely  and  without  hin¬ 
drance”  to  the  emperor,  the  supreme  judge  of  the  Reich.  Ginsci- 
ously  misinterpreting  the  emperor’s  accompanying  letter,  Leopold 
Anton  suppressed  the  edict  for  this  “liberal”  phrase.  He  issued 
instead  a  mandate  of  his  own  according  to  which,  “as  mildest 
father  of  the  land,”  he  granted  to  the  Protestants,  until  further 
notice,  religious  services  without  sermons  at  home.  But  assemblies 
or  the  secret  gathering  of  more  than  three  persons  were  prohibited; 
Catholics  were  not  to  be  insulted;  and  proselytism  was  to  be  at 
once  discontinued.  This  mandate  aroused  violent  indignation 
among  Lutherans  and  led  to  real  disturbances  in  some  localities. 
As  is  so  often  the  case  on  such  occasions  and  in  the  heat  of  the 
excitement,  threats  were  uttered  and  rumors  set  afloat.  These  were 
duly  passed  on  to  Vienna  (and  also  published  by  Zillerberg  in 
Regensburg)  as  proof  of  an  impending  armed  rising  of  the  peasants 
and  their  desire  to  establish  a  free  republic  on  the  Swiss  pattern. 
The  archbishop’s  demand  for  troops  became  urgent.'^* 

Finally,  during  the  month  of  September,  several  imperial  units, 
consisting  of  about  2,000  men,  arrived  in  Salzburg  and  were  dis¬ 
tributed  throughout  the  larger  communities  of  the  territory.  But 
even  before  these  troops  were  ready  for  action,  the  archiepiscopal 
“soldadeska”  of  about  200  men  had  apprehended  thirty-three 
Protestant  ringleaders  between  September  22  and  27  and  trans¬ 
ported  them  to  the  capital.  On  October  22,  all  arms-bearing  men 
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were  called  for  a  review.  Surrounded  by  imperial  soldiers,  the 
Lutherans  were  relieved  of  their  weapons  while  the  Catholics  kept 
theirs.  On  November  2,  the  homes  of  those  Protestants  who  had 
not  been  affected  by  the  previous  muster  were  searched  for  arms. 
In  neither  case  was  resistance  encountered.’*  The  archiepiscopal 
government  was  now  ready  to  take  the  last,  most  far-reaching  step 
in  the  attempt  of  eliminating  Protestantism  in  its  territory. 

IV 

The  Elmigration  Patent,  dated  October  31,  1731,  was  proclaimed 
on  November  ii.’“  This  decisive,  somewhat  lengthy  document  of 
18  pages,  so  fateful  to  so  many  people,  begins  with  an  historical 
recapitulation  of  events.  The  patience  and  lenience  of  the  prince 
had  been  ill  rewarded  by  the  recalcitrance  of  the  Protestants. 
Since  they  were  permitted  to  emigrate,  their  accusations  before  the 
Corpus  Evangelicorum  were  unfounded.  There  had  existed  at  no 
time  any  other  than  the  Catholic  religion  in  the  archiepiscopal 
territory.  In  order  to  protea  the  land  from  any  further  dis¬ 
turbances,  the  archbishop  was  forced,  “by  virtue  ...  of  his  tradi¬ 
tional  right  to  determine  the  religion”  of  his  subjects,  to  “order  the 
departure”  of  those  who  have  “joined  the  Augsburg  or  Reformed 
confessions  and  who  insist  on  continuing  to  adhere  to  those  con¬ 
fessions.”  Accordingly,  all  persons  concerned  “shall  emigrate  and 
on  pain  of  severe  punishment  of  property,  body  and  life  shun 
henceforth  the  archbishopric  or  its  auxiliary  territories.” 

Furthermore,  the  Emigration  Patent  provided  that  all  proper- 
tiless  (unangessessene)  Protestants  of  either  sex  and  past  the  age 
of  twelve  were  to  leave  the  land  within  eight  days.  All  non- 
Catholics  employed  by  the  archiepiscopal  chamber  were  to  be 
discharged  without  pay;  all  citizenship  and  craftsmanship  certi- 

74.  Ibid.,  406-408;  Arnold,  I,  84-90;  Mayr,  I,  29-30.  Martin,  Balzburgs  Fdr- 
Mien,  180,  states  that  the  number  of  imperial  troopa  amounted  to  1,000. 
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ficates  of  Protestants  were  voided  and  those  affected  were  to  leave 
Salzburg.  The  propertied  peasants  had  forfeited  the  benefits  of  the 
Peace  Treaty  of  Westphalia  due  to  their  punishable  “uprisings  and 
disruption  of  the  general  peace;”  they  were,  however,  granted  a 
period  of  one  to  three  months— according  to  their  wealth— in  which 
to  sell  their  possessions;  till  the  time  of  their  departure  they  were 
permitted  to  keep  one  co-religionist  farmhand  and  one  maid.  The 
prince  reserved  the  right  to  determine  the  punishment  of  the 
wicked  agitators  and  of  those  “adherents  of  one  at  no  time,  and 
nowhere  in  the  Roman  Empire,  tolerated  heresy.” 

Those  who  had  declared  themselves  to  be  Protestants  but  desired 
to  return  to  the  Catholic  Church  were  to  have  two  weeks  within 
which  to  come  to  a  decision;  against  those  under  suspicion,  the 
earlier  mandates  were  to  be  enforced;  owners  of  prohibited  books 
were  to  be  asked  whether  they  desired  to  remain  Catholics— in 
case  of  negation  they  were  to  be  expelled;  recanters  were  subject 
to  loss  of  property,  corporal  punishment  and  perpetual  expulsion. 
Qerks  and  officials,  in  order  to  promote  the  emigration,  were  not 
to  collect  more  than  the  lawful  special  tax  (Nachsteuer)  and  were 
to  make  out  birth  and  working  certificates  for  the  emigrants,  all 
of  whom  were  to  be  given  passports.  Anyone  refusing  to  emigrate 
was  to  be  expelled  by  military  force. 

This,  then,  in  short  is  the  document  which  caused  untold  hard¬ 
ship  to  tens  of  thousands  of  people.  It  brought  about  one  of  the 
largest  population  shifts  in  the  history  of  the  Reformation  and 
Counter-Reformation,  and  created  a  tremendous  stir  among  the 
German  chancellories.  Its  story  is  told  in  a  vast  array  of  literary 
works.''* 

It  would  be  an  understatement  to  say  that  Charles  VI  was  greatly 
annoyed  and  embarrassed  by  the  Salzburger  archbishop’s  action. 
The  Pragmatic  Sanction  had  just  been  submitted  to  the  imperial 
diet  for  approval  (October  19).  The  Emigration  Patent  aroused 
not  only  the  Protestant  princes  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  even 
shocked  some  of  the  eccesiastical  princes  who  saw  in  its  ruthless 
design  a  disturbance  of  the  established  order.’'  As  a  result,  another 
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long  diplomatic  correspondence  ensued  among  the  Corpus  Evange- 
licorum,  the  imperial  and  the  archiepiscopal  governments.^* 

In  a  long  letter  of  November  30,  1731,  archbishop  Leopold 
Anton  justified  his  action  to  the  emperor.  After  the  customary 
enumeration  of  the  numerous  offenses  of  his  Protestant  subjects, 
he  referred  to  a  similar  action  of  Charles’  father,  Leopold  1,  who, 
in  contradiction  to  remonstrations  on  the  part  of  the  Corpus 
Evangelicorum,  ordered  his  officials  to  further  the  emigration  of 
rebellious  and  non-Catholic  subjects.  He,  Leopold  Anton,  intended 
to  do  the  same.  “All  my  intent  and  purpose  is  directed  solely  to¬ 
ward  re-establishing  and  implanting  a  hoped-for  peace,  through  a 
complete  extirpation  and  annihilation  in  my  lands  of  these  quarrel¬ 
some,  unbelieving,  dissenting  and  otherwise  non-Catholic  sub¬ 
jects.”^* 

This  disposed  of,  the  archbishop,  fearing  the  demands  of  the 
Corpus  Evangelicorum  for  the  triennium,  reassured  the  emperor 
as  to  the  legality  of  his  acts  in  a  seven-point  explanation,  i) 
Through  their  seditious  actions,  the  insurgents  had  forfeited  the 
benefit  of  the  trienmum.  2)  These  rebellious  subjects  belonged  to 
religious  sects  never  heard  of  in  Germany,  wherefore  they  for¬ 
feited  the  protection  of  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia.  3)  To  allow 
these  agitators  to  remain  for  another  three  years  in  the  land  would 
lead  to  the  perversion  of  other  loyal  Catholic  subjects— indeed 
even  of  those  in  the  neighboring  imperial  lands— through  assemblies, 
heretical  sermons,  threats  and  distortions  and  through  their  godless, 
lawless  and  highly  scandalous  living.  To  maintain  imperial  troops 
for  so  long  a  time  would  lead  to  the  financial  ruin  of  the  arch¬ 
bishopric.  4)  The  triennium  had  never  been  in  use  in  Salzburg. 
5)  The  archiepiscopal  files  show  that  the  Salzburger  Defreggers 
(in  1685)  had  been  permitted  four,  two  or  one  week  to  put  their 
affairs  in  order.  6)  The  files  did  not  show  that  the  Girpus  Evange¬ 
licorum  had  then  complained  about  the  time  element.  7)  Finally, 
the  peasants  had  not  even  appealed  for  a  triennium,  the  larger  part 

78.  Wldmann,  412.  For  monographic  detail  see  Zwiedineck-Sildenhorst, 
"Die  Anerkennung  der  pragmatischen  Sanktlon  durch  das  deutsche  Reich," 
In  Mitteilungen  de$  InsHtuts  fUr  osterreichiache  OttchicMafortchung,  XVI 
(1895),  276-841 :  299-301. 

79.  Arnold,  II,  12. 
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refusing  to  emigrate  at  all,  while  the  smaller  part  petitioned  to  be 
granted  a  postponement  until  spring.  The  archbishop  ended  the 
letter  by  averring  that  the  demands  of  the  0)rpus  Evangclicorum 
were  aimed  at  the  suppression  of  the  Catholic  religion  and  the 
princely  prerogatives  of  the  Catholic  imperial  estates  (Reichs- 
stande).  In  giving  to  such  demands,  the  emperor  was  sure  to 
expose  his  own  lands  to  irreparable  damage."® 

The  emperor  and  his  cabinet  were  by  no  means  convinced,  but 
the  issue  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  had  not  been  settled  yet,  and 
therefore  the  archbishop  had  to  be  treated  carefully  and  the  Corpus 
Evangelicorum  had  to  be  appeased."^  A  pretended  attitude  of 
insistence  upon  a  triennium  was  assumed  on  behalf  of  the  Protestant 
princes,  and  the  possibility  of  sending  a  mixed  commission  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  situation  in  Salzburg  was  taken  under  consideration. 
As  soon  as  the  anxiously  awaited  news  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction’s 
approval  reached  the  imperial  court  in  the  middle  of  January  of 
1732,  a  way  had  to  be  found  to  repay  the  archbishop  for  his  support 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  placate  the  Corpus  Evangelicorum."* 
Franz  Gentilotti,  imperial  secret  councilor  and  vice-chancellor, 
was  sent  to  Salzburg  in  February  to  persuade  the  archiepiscopal 
government  to  conform  to  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia.  Salzburg 
was  not  willing  to  alter  its  stand.  However,  upon  Gentilotti’s  in¬ 
sistence,  von  Rail  devised  a  plan  whereby  the  Salzburger  Protes¬ 
tants  were  tricked  into  renouncing  their  rights  to  the  Treaty."" 

The  county  administrators  were  secretly  instructed  to  have  the 
Lutherans  sign  a  petition.  In  at  least  one  known  case,  the  draft  for 
the  petition,  prepared  by  the  chancellery,  was  enclosed  with  the 
instructions.®^  The  memorial  contained  an  expression  of  regret  on 
the  part  of  the  peasants  that  they  were  not  permitted  to  exercise 
their  faith  publicly.  Asking  the  archbishop  for  forgiveness  for  their 
crimes,  they  hoped  he  would  grant  them  religious  freedom,  or  at 

80.  Ibid.,  II.  18-14. 

81.  Ibid.,  II.  19-21. 

82.  All  German  princes,  except  those  of  Bararla.  Saxony  and  the  Palati¬ 
nate.  recognised  the  Pragmatic  Sanction.  G.  F.  Litschaner.  Daten  der  dster- 
reichUchen  Oetchichte  (Wien.  1938),  43;  Zwiedineck-Stidenhorst,  299-301. 

83.  Widmann,  321;  Mayr.  II,  80-90. 

84.  Widmann.  413. 
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least  the  permission  to  emigrate  about  St.  George’s  Day  (April  24) 
with  their  belongings  as  provided  in  the  Elmigration  Patient.  Al¬ 
though  comparatively  few  signed  the  memorials  of  their  own  free 
will  and  only  1,123  signatures  could  be  obtained,  the  results  were 
satisfactory  to  the  archiepiscopal  government.  The  object  was 
achieved:  the  peasants  (i)  admitted  their  guilt,  and  (2)  they  re¬ 
nounced  the  triennium.  The  petitions  were  sent  to  Vienna  where 
the  case  was  considered  adequately  supported  and  settled.  The 
Corpus  Evangelicorum  was  by  no  means  satisfied,  but  the  imperial 
chancellery,  presumably  resting  upon  its  paper  laurels  of  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction,  answered  with  an  expressive  silence.®® 

The  Salzburger  Lutherans  in  the  meantime  were  exposed  to  the 
very  real  execution  of  the  document  whose  abstract  principles 
agitated  the  princely  courts.  The  expulsion  of  the  propertiless 
began  on  November  28,  1731.  Frequently  with  the  enforcement 
of  troops,  these  unfortunate  people  were  brought  to  the  borders 
of  Tirol  and  Bavaria.  Since  Tirol  refused  them  passage,  they  had  to 
move  or  be  moved  to  the  Bavarian  border  where  others  were  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  transit  permit  which  the  Bevarian  government  was  slow 
in  granting.®®  Finally,  on  December  15,  under  most  adverse  climatic 
conditions,  the  group  of  about  950  Lutherans  left  their  native  land 
from  Tittmoning.  The  refugees  were  led  by  the  shortest  route 
through  Bavaria  and  ferried  across  the  river  Lech,  whence  they 
dispersed,  welcomed  by  a  sympathetic  Protestant  population.*’ 

With  the  borders  of  Austria  and  Tirol  closed,  it  was  indeed  for¬ 
tunate  for  the  archbishop  that  Bavaria  granted  a  passage  to  the 
emigrants.  It  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  but  for  that  grant  the 
Emigration  Patent  would  have  remained  a  dead  letter.  But  even 
more  important  ot  the  emigrants,  and  perhaps  indirectly  to  the 
Salzburg  government  as  well,  was  the  fact  that  the  king  of  Prussia, 
Frederick  William  I,  was  willing  to  receive  and  aid  them.  This  was 
of  more  real  and  immediate  help  to  them  than  the  fight  over  prin¬ 
ciples  accorded  them  by  the  Corpus  Evangelicorum  or  the 

85.  Arnold,  II,  21-25.  The  number  of  signatures  is  given  by  Martin,  Balz- 
burgs  FUrMten,  180. 

86.  Mayr,  I,  48-50. 

87.  Wldmann,  414;  Oruber,  33-37;  Florey,  37-38. 
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demarches  on  their  behalf  by  the  European  Protestant  powers. 
Here  was  tangible,  much  needed  and  greatly  appreciated  action.** 

On  August  15,  1731,  the  day  on  which  the  famous  reconcilia¬ 
tion  between  the  “soldier  king”  and  his  son,  the  future  Frederick 
the  Great,  took  place,  the  Prussian  state  council  recommended  the 
admittance  of  Salzburger  emigrants.**  A  memorandum  to  that 
effect  was  submitted  to  the  king  on  August  21.  On  signing  it,  he 
made  the  following  significant  marginal  note:  “Very  good,  even 
if  he  can  get  only  ten  families;  good;  if  he  can  get  a  thousand  and 
more  families,  good.  F.  W.”  This,  it  should  be  noted,  was  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  first  emigrants  and  prior  to  the  issuance  of  the 
Emigration  Patent.*®  Afterward,  a  formal  patent  was  proclaimed 
on  February  2,  1732,  in  which  Frederick  William  declared  that  he 
had  decided  to  admit  and  care  for  the  expelled  Salzburgers.  They 
responded  and  arrived  in  ever  increasing  numbers,  in  such  numbers 
in  fact  that  they  could  not  be  properly  cared  for  for  several 
years.*^ 

According  to  the  Salzburger  emigration  records  kept  in  the 
Vienna  archives,  the  number  of  persons  who  had  left  Salzburg  by 
July  1732  amounted  to  11,546,  which  figure  increased  sharply  to 
16,734  by  August  2;**  while  between  April  30,  1732  and  April 
1733,  17,038  emigrants  passed  through  Berlin  alone  on  their  way 
to  East  Prussia  and  Lithuania.**  There  they  were  assigned  tracts 
of  land  for  the  colonization  and  Germanization  of  the  sparsely 
settled  territory.** 

Archbishop  Leopold  Anton  was  able  in  a  personal  visit  to 
Charles  VI  in  September  1732,  to  justify  his  actions  and  to  regain 

88.  The  account  of  Frederick  William’s  threatening  attitude  toward  the 
archiepiscopal  government  has  been  omitted.  See  Mayr,  I.  55ff;  II,  102-28; 
III,  129-34.  Nor  can  the  part  played  by  the  European  Protestant  powers  be 
considered  here.  See  Memoriale  Oder  Rechtliche  An»%chunif$-8chreiben 
Wegen  der  bedmckten  SaltzburgUchen  Emigranten  Welche  Verschiedene 
Proteztantiache  PuUtancen  Durch  Dero  Hohe  Oezandte  An  Ihro  Rom.  Kay- 
$erl.  Majegtdt  Nach  Inhalt  de$  WettphdlUchen  Friedent  haben  ergehen 
latsen.  (Pranckfurt  am  Mayn,  1732). 
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the  emperor’s  confidence.  As  a  result  of  the  meeting,  which  took 
place  in  Linz  amid  the  ceremonious  pomp  so  dear  to  Charles, “ 
an  archiepiscopal  edict  was  proclaimed  on  September  1 8.  Couched 
in  language  so  equivocal  and  studded  with  so  many  qualifications 
as  to  make  it  almost  nugatory,  it  added  insult  to  injury  to  the 
approximately  18,000  people  who  had  already  emigrated  when  it 
stated  among  other  things;  “Whosoever  is  content  with  holding 
religious  services  at  home  and  is  obedient  to  the  prince  .  .  .  shall 
enjoy  the  trienmum  and  all  other  benefits  relevant  to  the  Peace  of 
Osnabruck  (Westphalia).  Even  those  who  have  already  renounced 
it  shall  be  permitted  to  avail  themselves  of  the  triermium.  But  who¬ 
soever  wishes  to  emigrate  before  its  expiration  may  do  so  and  shall 
be  given  the  necessary  passports.”*®  No  doubt,  the  form-conscious 
Charles  VI  was  pleased  by  this  statement.  To  please  the  emperor, 
this  pronouncement  cost  the  archbishop  little,  for  he  had  already 
effected  the  overwhelming  portion  of  his  program,  and  even  now 
he  could  interpret  the  document  according  to  his  will.  The  docu¬ 
ment,  moreover,  seemed  to  have  had  little  effect  on  the  peasants. 
They  continued  to  emigrate  rather  than  to  remain  in  the  arch¬ 
bishopric  where  they  could  not  exercise  their  religion  publicly. 
Harrassed  by  a  secular  commission,  again  under  the  leadership  of 
von  Rail,  and  by  Jesuit  missions,  788  Duermberger  miners  left 
Salzburg  for  the  Netherlands  in  November,  1732.  Approximately 
900  Lutherans  left  Berchtesgaden  on  March  20,  1733.  In  addition, 
individual  families  emigrated  all  the  while  to  German  Protestant 
states.*’ 

In  that  very  year  the  first  group  of  Lutherans  who  were  to 
emigrate  to  the  newly  established  English  colony  of  Georgia,  left 
Salzburg.  These  people  spent  pan  of  the  first  year  of  exile  under 
trying  circumstances  in  the  Netherlands.  With  the  help  of  a  re¬ 
cruiting  official  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  (Christian 
Knowledge,  a  number  of  the  emigrants  went  first  to  England  and 

95.  Ceremoniel  $0  ZuHtchen  Ihro  Kayseri,  Mayestett  etc.  und  dem 
Ertz-Bischouen  Zu  Baltzbury  etc,  etc.  in  Lintz  Vorbeygangen,  LK  6  (1866). 
305-309;  Martin,  Balzburgs  FUrsten,  186-87. 
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then  crossed  the  Atlantic  on  the  Ptmsbmg.*^  Seventy-eight  of  the 
Salzburgers  arrived  in  Savannah  on  March  12,  1734,  amid  grateful 
prayers  and  “noisy  huzzas.”**  Under  the  guidance  of  James  Ogle¬ 
thorpe,  the  newcomers  layed  out  a  town  which  they  named 
E^nezer.^®*  With  the  arrival  of  three  more  transports  of  Salz¬ 
burgers  (1734,  1736,  1741),  Ebenezer  increased  in  population  to 
over  250.*®^  Their  industry  soon  “won  the  admiration  of  all  who 
were  interested  in  the  development  of  the  colony,”  and  their  con¬ 
tributions  toward  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  industrial  enter¬ 
prise  and  social  work  were  considerable  in  proportion  to  their 
number.*®*  It  was  they  who  “gave  to  the  State  of  Georgia  the  first 
governor,  John  Adam  Treutlen  (1777/78),  a  marked  distinction 
for  a  small  group  of  people  like  the  Salzburgers.”*®* 

In  archiepiscopal  Salzburg,  the  great  emigration  began  to  subside 
in  the  mid-thirties,  but  not  the  persecution  of  Protestants.  New 
missions  were  founded  in  the  mountainous  areas,  and  the  mission¬ 
aries  vested  with  large  discretionary  powers.  They  visited  all 
houses,  searched  for  forbidden  books,  approved  or  disapproved 
them;  they  preached  and  promoted  Mariolatry,  church  festivals, 
processions,  and  religious  brotherhoods  with  their  inevitable 
rosaries  and  scapulars,  etc.  Even  the  secular  officials  were  closely 
watched  by  them.  As  a  result  a  gradual  intellectual  stagnation  set 
in,  coupled  with  a  religious  fanaticism  which  not  infrequently 
degenerated  into  gross  superstition.  The  outward  and  superficial 
piety,  it  seemed,  choked  any  true  religious  thinking,  sentiment  or 
understanding.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  archbishops 


98.  August  Prinsinger,  “Die  Ansiedlung  der  Salsburger  Im  Staate  Oeorgien 
in  Nordamerika.’*  in  LK,  XXX  (1882).  2-5. 

99.  J.  M.  Hofer,  “The  Georgia  Saliburgers,”  in  Georgia  Historical  Quar¬ 
terly  (hereafter  OHQ),  XVIII  (June,  1934),  99;  Hester  Walton  Newton,  “Tbe 
Agricultural  Activities  of  the  Salsburgers  in  Colonial  Georgia,*’  in  OHQ, 
XVIII  (Sept,  1934),  240. 

100.  Hofer.  102.  I  Samuel  7:/2:  “Then  Samuel  took  a  stone  . .  .  and  called 
the  name  of  it  Bben-eter,  saying,  Hitherto  hath  the  LORD  helped  us.” 

101.  Prinzinger,  10-15.  By  1741,  222  listed  Salsburgers  had  settled  in 
Georgia.  B.  Merton  Coulter  and  Albert  B.  Saye,  A  List  of  Early  Settlers  of 
Georgia  (Athens,  1949),  z. 

102.  Newton,  256.  Newton,  “The  Industrial  and  Social  Influences  of  the 
Salsburgers  in  Colonial  Georgia,”  in  OHQ,  XVIII  (Dec.  1934),  335-53.  Tbe 
Salburgers  established  the  first  orphanage  (1737)  in  the  American  colonies. 
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were  sincerely  and  genuinely  concerned  about  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  their  subjects.  The  facts  nonetheless  indicate  that  the  results  of 
their  increasingly  hardened  policy  of  absolutism,  intolerance,  sup¬ 
pression  and  tutelage  led  to  a  serious  impairment  of  the  people’s 
social  and  moral  standards.  Nor  were  the  perpetual  bickerings  be¬ 
tween  the  archbishops  and  the  cathedral  chapter,  the  worldliness 
of  that  body’s  members  and  the  lack  of  qualifications  of  the  average 
priest  conducive  to  raising  these  standards  among  the  people.^®^ 
The  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  witnessed  the  social  and 
moral  nadir  of  Salzburg’s  existence. 

The  wretched  economic  state  of  affairs  at  that  time  did  not 
mitigate  the  deplorable  spiritual  conditions.  There  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  the  archbishops  or  their  councilors  anticipated 
deriving  any  material  gain  foi  the  state  from  either  fines  or  the 
forced  removals  of  the  Protestants.  On  the  contrary,  the  great 
emigration  caused  a  serious  economic  dislocation  and  attendant 
loss  to  the  archbishropic  and  aggravated  the  welfare  of  its  in¬ 
habitants.  The  decrease  in  population  alone  has  been  estimated  at 
one-seventh.  The  archbishops  never  achieved  a  successful  re¬ 
population  of  some  of  the  depleted  areas.  The  value  of  real  estate 

104.  Wldmann,  chapt.  7,  "Der  tiefste  Verfall  des  Erzstiftes,**  435-59.  pre¬ 
sents  a  gruesome  picture  of  decay.  Nor  did  temporary  and  perpetual  ex¬ 
pulsion  for  religious  reasons  cease  till  well  past  the  middle  of  the  18tb  cen¬ 
tury  as  Arnold,  II,  48ff  shows.  For  example,  while  elsewhere  the  tender 
shoots  of  the  Enlightenment  began  to  crack  through  the  crusty  cake  of  tra¬ 
dition,  a  Salzburger  expellee  had  to  submit  a  sworn  statement,  witnessed 
and  notarized,  never  to  return,  as  Indicated  by  the  following  still  medieval 
document  (Vrfehde). 

I,  Georg  Leyrer,  peasant  of  Glgrach  In  the  princely  court  district  of  Gas- 
teln,  married,  publicly  confess  and  make  known  herewith  that  because  of 
heretical,  scoffing  and  provocative  singing  In  church  and  on  going  to  church, 
and  also  because  of  blasphemous  talk  against  the  Catholic  faith,  was  sub¬ 
jected  to  Juridical  procedure,  as  a  result  of  which  verdict  and  law  decided 
that  I,  Leyrer,  on  account  of  various  criminal  (atrafmdsaiffe)  Infractions 
of  the  laws  of  the  Reich  and  the  territory,  after  rendering  a  solemn  oath 
to  abstain  from  revenge  and  to  keep  peace  (Vrfehde),  have  been  perpetually 
expelled  from  the  noble  archbishopric  and  territory  of  Salzburg. 

I  also  vow,  pledge  and  promise  by  my  corporal  oath  to  remain  In  perpetual 
banishment  and  that  I  shall  take  by  no  manner  or  means  or  through  others 
revenge  or  threaten  actions  against  his  princely  Grace,  the  honorable  secret 
council,  the  ordinary  council,  the  county  court  of  Gasteln,  Its  subjects  or 
bailiff,  but  to  recognize  such  well  deserved  punishment  as  a  great  favor. 
Should  I  return  to  this  territory  Just  the  same,  I  shall  be  treated  as  a  per¬ 
jurer  of  the  oath  of  peace  (Vrfehde),  and  as  such,  deprived  of  all  legal 
rights,  be  subject  to  merciless  prosecution.  August  14,  1735.  Signed  by  Leyrer 
and  two  witnesses  with  their  seals  affixed.  Ibid.,  48-49. 
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dropped  due  to  the  large  number  of  farms  suddenly  thrown  on 
the  market.  Many  farms  were  allowed  to  deteriorate  due  to  the 
disinterested  or  inefficient  or  short-handed  management,  further 
decreasing  the  general  territorial  wealth.^®® 

Such  deplorable  conditions  were  by  no  means  confined  to 
Salzburg.  But  Salzburg  furnishes  an  especially  crass  example  of  the 
despotism  which,  in  close  connection  with  and  spumed  on  by  the 
religious  struggle  for  supremacy,  had  developed  in  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire  as  a  result  of  the  Reformation.  That  the  culmina¬ 
tion  of  petty  despotism  and  absolute  Catholic  supremacy  in  Salz¬ 
burg  coincided  with  the  reign  of  archbishop  Leopold  Anton  was 
incidental.  The  pattern  was  there,  woven  by  his  predecessors;  he 
simply  added  the  final  strands. 
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THE  MEMOIRS  OF  CHARLES  H.  OLMSTEAD 

Edited  by  Lilla  Mills  Hawes* 

Part  II 

Of  the  next  Presidential  election,  that  of  1844,  my  memory  is  clear. 
The  Whig  candidates  were  Henry  Clay  of  Kentucky  and  Theodore 
Freelinghuyen  of  New  Jersey,  against  w'hom  James  K  Polk  of 
Tennessee  and  Geo  M  Dallas  of  Penna  were  nominated  by  the 
Democratic  party. 

Father  was  an  “old-line  Whig”  a  fact  that  necessarily  settled  the 
point  as  to  which  side  my  sympathies  should  be  given.  In  the  previous 
campaign  it  was  said  that  Harrison  had  been  literally  sung  into  the 
Presidency  and  the  Whigs  attempted  to  repeat  the  same  tactics  now. 
Innumerable  songs  were  written,  adapted  to  popular  airs,  and  at  eveiy' 
political  gathering  all  over  the  land  they  were  roared  out  more  or  less 
musically  by  enthusiastic  politicians  of  our  side.  I  learned  a  great  many 
of  these  songs  and  could  be  depended  u|X)n  to  sing  them  on  all  oc¬ 
casions  whether  invited  to  do  so  or  not.  My  favorite  was  one  of  which 
the  chorus  is  all  that  remains  in  my  mind— 

“Hurrah!  Hurrah!  the  coons  are  rising 
For  Harry  Clay  and  Freelinghuysen.” 

The  word  “coon”  had  a  different  significance  then  from  that  attached 
to  it  now.  It  was  a  name  given  to  the  Whigs  in  derision  by  their  op¬ 
ponents  and  accepted  by  them  as  an  honor.  The  possibility  that  my 
candidate  could  be  defeated,  never  entered  my  head  so  when  the  news 
finally  came  that  Mr  Polk  would  be  our  next  President  the  disappoint¬ 
ment  was  too  great  to  be  borne  without  the  shedding  of  many  tears. 

Mr  Clay  was  unquestionably  the  greater  man  of  the  two  candidates. 
He  had  a  national  reputation  as  a  man  of  statesman  like  views;  his  ex¬ 
perience  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  government  was  great;  he  was  re¬ 
cognized  in  foreign  countries  as  a  leader  of  American  thought;  and  as 
an  orator  few  have  ever  surpassed  him.  Mr  Polk,  on  the  other  hand, 
while  a  most  estimable  gentleman  was  scarcely  known  outside  of  his 
native  state  and  it  seemed  an  act  of  folly  on  the  part  of  the  Democra¬ 
tic  party  to  pit  him  against  such  a  giant  as  Henry  Qay.  Yet  the  real 
issue  of  the  campaign  did  not  hinge  on  the  relative  merits  of  the  two 
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men— a  far  more  important  question  of  broad  national  policy  was  in¬ 
volved,  one  upon  which  depended  in  a  marked  degree  the  future 
prosperity  of  our  country  and  its  place  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 
It  is  true  that  all  this  was  not  clearly  understoood  at  the  time,  (though 
the  passage  of  years  has  demonstrated  the  correctness  of  the  view  here 
advanced,)  but  there  was  a  living  question  before  the  country,  from 
the  proper  settlement  of  which  the  most  beneficent  results  have  flowed. 
It  was  settled  by  the  placing  of  Mr  Polk  in  the  Presidential  chair  in¬ 
stead  of  Mr  Clay.  In  considering  the  varied  events  that  have  conspired 
to  make  the  United  States  a  world  power,  the  student  of  American 
history  will  rank,  only  second  to  Jeffersons  “Louisiana  purchase,”  the 
election  over  which  1  wept  so  bitterly  sixty-six  years  ago. 

Let  me  give  my  reasons  for  saying  this. 

The  great  state  of  Texas,  formerly  a  part  of  Mexico  had  declared 
its  independence  of  that  country  and  achieved  it  by  successful  revolu¬ 
tion,  though  Mexico  had  not  formally  acknowledged  the  fact.  The 
new  republic,  the  “Lone  Star  State”  as  it  was  called  had  made  applica¬ 
tion  to  be  admitted  into  the  American  Union  and  it  was  understood 
that  whether  the  request  should  be  granted  or  declined  depended  upon 
the  result  of  this  election.  The  Democratic  party  favored  receiving  the 
applicant  with  open  arms,  and  well  it  might,  for  seldom  in  the  history 
of  any  nation  is  opportunity  offered  for  the  acquisition  at  one  stroke 
of  such  a  commonwealth  as  the  State  of  Texas.  A  magnificent  empire 
in  extent,  in  resources  and  in  the  promise  and  possibilities  of  its  future. 
The  Whig  party  opposed  the  admission  for  several  reasons— it  declared 
primarily  that  the  act  would  certainly  involve  the  country  in  a  war 
with  Mexico,  which  still  asserted  its  claim  to  Texas  and  was  prepared 
to  maintain  its  rights  by  force  of  arms.  Moreover,  the  Northern  wing 
of  the  party  feared  an  extension  of  the  domain  of  slavery  and  a  cor- 
responaing  increase  in  the  political  power  of  the  South.  Well,  Mr  Polk 
was  successful  and  he  went  into  office  with  a  working  majority  in 
Congress  to  carry  out  the  views  of  the  party.  Texas  was  admitted  and 
the  dreaded  war  with  Mexico  became  an  actual  fact.  It  resulted  in  the 
accession  of  an  immense  territory  to  the  United  States.  Not  only  was 
Texas  added  to  the  Union  but,  by  conquest  and  purchase,  (much  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Philippine  Islands,)  we  also  acquired  from  Mexico 
the  country  now  forming  the  whole  of  California,  Nevada,  Utah  and 
Arizona  as  well  as  a  considerable  jjortion  of  New  Mexico,  Colorado 
and  Wyoming.  A  little  study  of  a  good  map  will  show  what  an 
enormous  gain  this  was  to  us. 

Shortly  after  the  treaty  was  signed  making  the  transfer  and  the 
country  was  fairly  in  the  possession  of  the  United  States  the  discovery 
of  gold  in  large  quantities  in  California  led  to  a  great  rush  of  fortune 
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hunters  to  the  favored  land,  the  only  inhabitants  of  which  previously 
had  been  a  few  scattered  ranch  owners,  brotherhoods  of  Catholic 
Fathers  at  sundry  “Missions”  and  a  native  Indian  population  whose 
simple  habits  demanded  little  of  life  and  received  no  more  than  they 
demanded.  Probably  there  was  never  greater  or  more  sudden  change 
than  that  worked  by  the  incoming  of  this  army  of  seekers  after  gold. 
The  old  “Dolce  far  niente”  state  of  existence  passed  in  a  night  and 
in  its  place  came  bustling  activity,  tireless  energy,  keen  appreciation  of 
opportunity,  inflexible  will  and  resolute  determination  to  succeed. 
With  these  virile  qualities  were  mingled  the  faults  and  vices  that  seem 
ever  to  obtain  when  a  great  body  of  men  is  cut  loose  from  the  restrain¬ 
ing  influences  of  home  life.  There  is  a  return  to  the  ways  of  primeval 
man  iii  a  greater  or  less  degree;  the  indulgence  in  habits  and  passions 
that  had  been  held  in  subjection  by  the  conventionalities  of  civiliza¬ 
tion;  self  springs  into  the  saddle  and  rides  rough  shod  over  whatever 
opposes  it  and  what  was  gentle  and  refined  in  the  nature  is  lost  sight 
of  in  the  exercise  of  brute  strength  and  force.  Yet,  in  spite  of  such 
drawbacks,  these  men  did  a  mighty  work.  To  them  and  to  their  suc¬ 
cessors  we  owe  it  that  the  Pacific  slope  of  our  country  is  now  one  of 
the  garden  spots  of  the  world  and  that  we  hold  a  dominating  influence 
upon  the  shores  of  that  great  ocean:  to  them  we  owe  so  much  material 
advance  in  the  worlds  wealth  that  the  very  name  of  their  state  is  asso¬ 
ciated  in  the  mind  with  fabulous  riches.  And  that  brings  me  around 
again  to  the  point  I  started  from.  None  of  all  these  great  results  would 
have  happened  had  Mr  Polk  failed  of  his  election.  At  least  they  may 
be  traced  directly  to  that  election. 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  I  saw  Mr  Clay  once  and  heard  him 
speak.  He  arrived  in  Savannah  by  the  Central  Rail  Road  and  was 
escorted  from  the  depot  to  the  house  of  Senator  John  McPherson 
Berrien  by  a  great  cavalcade  of  gentlemen  on  horseback,  who  would 
halt  every  now  and  then  and  give  cheers  for  “Harry  of  the  West.” 
I  saw  it  all,  for  indeed  in  those  days  there  was  little  going  on  in  a 
public  way  that  escaped  my  attention.  The  next  day  Mr  Clay  made 
his  speech  from  the  top  of  the  porch  of  the  old  Pulaski  House.  I 
listened  very  attentively  because  he  was  my  hero,  but  the  subject 
matter  must  have  been  too  high  for  me.  Not  a  word  of  it  remains  in 
my  memory.  I  do  recall  his  features  however  very  distinctly  especially 
an  enormous  mouth  that  he  opened  wide  in  some  of  his  oratorical 
flights.  Senator  Berrien,  at  those  house  he  was  a  guest,  lived  on  the 
North  West  comer  of  Broughton  and  Habersham  Streets.  The  Senator 
was  a  most  polished  gentleman  and  scholar  of  whom  the  community 
was  proud  and  with  reason.  His  youngest  daughter  was  Mrs  George 
Anderson  whom  you  know  so  well.  She  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
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girls  I  ever  knew.  Another  daughter  was  Mrs  Valeria  Burroughs  whom 
you  may  remember  as  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  Independent. 
Presbyterian  Church.  Still  another  daughter  was  Mrs  Bartow  the  wife 
of  Genl  Francis  S.  Bartow  who  died  so  gloriously  in  the  first  battle 
of  Manassas.  I  had  also  the  privilege  of  hearing  Daniel  Webster  speak 
on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  the  old  town,  though  I  have  forgotten 
the  date  on  which  he  came.*  A  platform  was  built  around  the  Greene 
Monument  in  Johnson  Square  and  from  that  he  addressed  the  citizens. 
Of  his  speech  1  remember  but  one  thing;  speaking  of  the  friendliness 
of  New  England  for  the  South  he  said  in  effect,  “We  may  not  be 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  for  you  but  we  will  be  hewers 
of  ice  and  catchers  of  fish.”  So  they  are— for  a  consideration.  Webster, 
Clay,  and  Calhoun  formed  the  triumvirate  of  the  Senate;  it  has  always 
been  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  have  seen  two  of  them.  A  funny  little 
incident  happened  just  as  Mr  Webster  stepped  out  on  the  (!)  R  R 
platform  on  his  arrival  in  the  city.  A  great  crowd  had  assembled  to 
meet  him  and  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  were  there  to  give  official 
welcome.  An  open  space  was  reserved  between  the  Mayor  and  the 
honored  guest  and  the  speech  making  was  about  to  begin  when  little 
Herman  McNish,  (Dousin  Tom’s  younger  brother,  a  child  of  four  or 
five,  broke  away  from  his  nurse,  dashed  across  the  opening  and  held 
up  his  little  hand  for  a  shake,  with  the  cry  “Howdy  do-o-o  Mr 
Webster”  uttered  in  the  shrill  tones  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
talking  to  his  deaf  grandmother.  Mr  Webster  seemed  surprised  but 
took  the  hand  and  said  kindly  “How  d’ye  do  my  little  man;  but  how 
did  you  know  my  name?”  “My  gra-a-a-nd  mozzer  told  me”  was 
Herman’s  reply  in  the  same  high  pitched  voice.  The  crowd  laughed 
heartily  and  then  the  official  reception  went  on.  This  little  Herman 
was  an  unusually  bright  child— he  was  known  in  the  family  as 
“Nummy,”  from  his  baby  pronunciation  of  his  own  name.  Auntie 
Greene,  his  grandmother,  adopted  him  as  her  own  after  the  death 
of  her  only  son  Herman  and  the  smart,  attractive  little  fellow  by  his 
sweet  companionship  did  much  to  restore  the  serenity  of  her  mind 
after  her  sore  bereavement.  She  wanted  him  to  grow  up  and  enter 
the  ministry  and  finding  that  it  pleased  her  he  used  to  say  that  was 
what  he  would  do  when  [he]  became  a  man.  One  day  some  one  asked 
him  “What  are  you  going  to  be  Nummy  when  you  grow  up?”  He 
answered  with  great  promptitude,  “A  r/r-cus  actor”  but  he  added  as 
he  saw  the  reproachful  look  on  Auntie  Greene’s  face,  “But  a  minister 
on  Sundays,  grand-mother.”  Alas!  the  promising  young  life  was  cut 
short— he  died  while  I  w'as  a  cadet  at  the  Military  Institute  from  a 
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violent  fever,  the  result  of  an  all  day  tramp  in  the  sun  one  summer 
with  his  brother  Tom. 

In  writing  of  the  Mexican  war  I  am  impressed  by  the  smallness  of 
the  means  by  which  such  tremendous  ends  were  attained.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  armies  were  small  in  every  battle;  indeed  I  believe  that  at  Contreras, 
Cherubusco  and  Molino-del-Rey  the  fights  that  determined  the  fate 
of  the  City  of  Mexico  GenT  Scott  did  not  have  more  than  4000  to 
5000  men  under  his  command.  The  national  government  called  on 
most  of  the  States  for  only  one  Regiment,  a  draft  that  seems  ridicu¬ 
lously  small  when  compared  with  the  mighty  demands  of  the  Civil 
war  fifteen  years  later.  Savannah  was  required  to  furnish  one  Com¬ 
pany  to  the  Georgia  Regiment  and  the  Captains  of  the  various  volun¬ 
teer  commends  met  to  decide  by  lot  which  of  them  should  respond 
to  the  Governors  call.  The  lot  fell  upon  the  “Irish  Jasper  Greens”  of 
which  Henry  R.  Jackson  was  Captain  and  John  McMahon  (who  was 
afterwards  with  me  in  Fort  Pulaski,)  First  Lieutenant.  I  went  with 
Father  to  see  the  Company  off  on  the  Railroad,  little  realizing  that  in 
later  years  it  would  form  a  part  of  my  own  command. 

The  Regiment  rendezvoused  at  Columbus  Ga  and  there  Capt  Jack- 
son  was  made  its  Colonel.  I  do  not  remember  the  name  of  the  Lieut. 
Colonel  but  the  Major  was  your  Uncle  Charles  Williams,  then  a  young 
lawyer  in  Columbus.  Col  Jackson  and  himself  became  warm  personal 
friends;  it  was  the  beginning  of  a  family  intimacy  strong  and  abiding. 
It  may  be  well  here  to  say  something  of  the  character  and  the  career 
of  Henry  R  Jackson.  He  was  considerably  my  senior  but  I  came  to 
know  him  well  and  was  honored  for  years  by  his  close  friendship. 
Descended  from  an  old  Revolutionary  family,  the  best  blood  of  the 
State,  on  both  father’s  and  mother’s  side  was  in  his  veins.  Choosing 
the  law  as  his  profession  he  soon  became  a  power  at  the  Bar  and  in 
due  time  was  made  a  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court.  As  already  stated 
he  was  Colonel  of  the  Georgia  Regiment  in  Mexico  in  which  capacity 
he  served  with  ability  and  honor.  Under  the  administration  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Buchanan  he  was  “Charg6  d’affaires”  for  the  United  States  at 
the  Court  of  Vienna,  the  highest  diplomatic  post  that  our  Govern¬ 
ment  then  suported  in  Austria.  At  the  outbreaking  of  trouble  between 
North  and  South  in  1861  he  was  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  Southern 
side,  and  his  fiery  speeches  were  potent  in  moulding  public  opinion 
in  Savannah.  Made  a  General  of  Brigade  in  the  Confederate  Army  he 
served  for  a  while  in  West  Virginia,  but  resigned  to  accept  a  Major 
General’s  position  in  Georgia  when  the  State  troops  were  being 
rapidly  organized  after  the  fall  of  Fort  Pulaski  to  meet  the  invasion 
which  seemed  inevitable,  but  which  did  not  materialize  until  two  years 
later,  and  then  from  the  Northern  frontier  instead  of  the  Southern. 
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This  danger  over,  he  re-entered  the  Confederate  Army  with  his  old 
rank  and  served  until  the  end  of  the  war.  At  the  battle  of  Nashville 
he  was  made  prisoner  and  held  at  Fort  Warren,  Boston  Harbor,  until 
the  surrender  of  Lee  and  Johnston  ended  hostilities.  Returning  to 
Savannah  he  resumed  the  practice  of  law  with  great  success,  built  up 
a  large  fortune  in  a  very  few  years  and  ended  his  days  in  the  old  town, 
honored  and  beloved  by  the  entire  community.  I  should  mention  also 
that  during  Cleveland’s  presidency  he  was  the  American  Minister  to 
Mexico. 

To  General  Jackson  more  than  to  any  other  man  with  whom  1 
have  been  associated  the  gift  of  genius  belonged.  The  processes  of  his 
mind  were  brilliant  and  rapid,  his  intuitions  like  lightning,  his  imagina¬ 
tion  of  that  vivid  character  that  saw  the  unseen  as  with  the  physical 
eye.  His  command  of  language  was  almost  phenomenal,  his  oratory 
forceful  and  impassioned,  his  soul  filled  with  poetic  thought  and 
feelings.  His  too  were  the  infirmities  of  genius— a  certain  lack  on  the 
practical  side  of  his  nature  and  a  tendency  at  times  to  suspicion  and 
to  moody  depression.  Yet  these  were  but  the  motes  in  the  sunbeam, 
for  he  was  a  rare  man,  the  soul  of  honor,  kindliness,  truth  and  courage. 
This  last  quality  was  most  conspicuously  displayed  in  the  following 
incident.  In  the  early  days  of  the  rush  to  California  when  the  Gener^ 
sat  upon  the  Bench  as  Judge  Jackson,  a  steamship  sailed  from  New 
Orleans  crowded  with  men  enroute,  via  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  for 
the  new  El  Dorado.  She  was  a  wretched  craft,  poorly  manned  and 
poorly  equipped  in  every  way  for  such  a  voyage.  For  some  mysterious 
reason  the  ^ptain  put  into  Savannah  for  supplies,  a  port  many 
hundred  miles  out  of  his  right  course.  The  passengers,  a  rough 
tumultuous  lot,  were  outraged  and  rose  in  something  like  mutiny 
threatening  to  sieze  the  steamer.  The  Captain  appealed  to  the  Court 
for  protection  giving  the  names  of  the  ringleaders  of  the  disturbance. 
Warrants  were  issued  for  the  arrest  of  two  men  and  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Marshall  of  the  Court  for  execution.  This  worthy  went 
douTi  to  the  dock  but  finding  himself  confronted  by  a  crowd  of 
resolute  angry  men,  all  armed  to  the  teeth,  dared  not  go  on  board  the 
ship  but  returned  to  report  the  state  of  the  case  to  the  Court.  Then 
the  Judge  arose  in  his  wrath,  (and  I  can  imagine  the  flash  of  his  eyes 
as  he  looked  upon  the  too  timid  officer,)  “Give  me  the  warrants,” 
he  said,  “the  Court  will  execute  its  own  orders.”  At  that  he  made 
his  way  to  the  wharf,  walked  straight  up  the  gangway  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  riotous  crowd,  clapped  his  hands  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
two  ringleaders,  saying  “You  are  my  prisoners”  and  alone  and  unaided 
marched  them  ashore  and  delivered  them  to  the  officer.  I  was  an  eye 
witness  of  this  brave  action. 
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Referring  once  more  to  “politics”  in  the  old  town:  It  may  be  said 
they  were  of  the  red-hot  variety  as  1  recall  them.  The  lines  between 
the  two  parties  were  rigidly  drawn  and  everybody  was  a  partisan  on 
one  side  or  the  other;  there  was  none  of  the  indifference  to  these 
matters  that  characterizes  so  many  otherwise  good  citizens  now-a-days, 
to  the  detriment  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Every  man  felt  that  he  had  a  personal  interest  in  whatever  issue 
there  was  before  the  people;  an  election  always  brought  out  the  full 
vote.  Political  campaigns,  whether  municipal,  state  or  national  were 
lively  affairs  while  they  lasted.  The  Whigs  had  their  headquarters  in 
Lyceum  Hall,  an  old  two  story,  frame  building  that  stood  where 
Tlieus’s  jewelry  store  now  is,  while  the  Democrats  occupied  a  smaller 
hall  on  the  South  West  Comer  of  Barnard  and  Broughton  Streets. 
There  was  vigorous  speaking  almost  every  night  and  torch  light 
processions  galore.  In  addition  to  the  torches  these  last  always  carried 
transparencies  upon  which  were  inscribed  most  uncomplimentary 
allusions  to  the  other  side.  No  special  care  was  taken  in  the  selection 
of  the  language  of  these  inscriptions  to  observe  the  proprieties,  so 
whenever  two  rival  processions  happened  to  meet  at  night,  Donny- 
brook  Fair  was  childs  play  to  what  would  happen. 

I  was  quite  a  small  boy  when  my  first  railway  journey  was  made. 
Father  had  business  that  called  him  to  Macon  and  to  my  great  joy 
he  planned  to  take  me  along  with  him.  A  trip  around  the  world  now 
would  seem  a  very  small  matter  in  comparison  with  that  run  of  one 
hundred  and  ninety  miles  then.  I  had  always  envied  Sister  the  glory 
of  a  visit  to  Charleston  that  she  had  made  with  Mother  two  or  three 
years  before.  The  dear  girl  never  boasted  of  her  “travels”  but  I  felt  it 
had  imparted  a  certain  superiority  to  her  and  it  was  a  great  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  me  to  know'  that  my  opportunity  had  arrived  and  that  I  was 
to  rise  to  the  level  i^he  had  attained. 

It  was  a  long  days  journey.  We  started  at  6  o’clock  in  the  morning 
and  did  not  reach  Macon  until  6  o’clock  in  the  afternoon— good 
twelve  hours.  The  speed  of  the  train  was  never  more  than  twenty 
miles  an  hour  and  there  were  long  waits  at  every  station.  Yet  it  seemed 
to  me  we  were  getting  along  at  a  terrific  rate.  At  night  fall  I  could 
scarcely  realize  that  less  than  a  day  had  put  me  at  such  a  tremendous 
distance  from  home.  Every  detail  of  that  ride  is  impressed  on  my 
memory,  esjjecially  the  two  eating  houses,  one  at  the  thirty  mile  sta¬ 
tion,  where  a  leisurely  and  delightful  breakfast  was  served,  and  the 
dinner  house  at  Number  Nine.  At  the  latter  I  had  an  awful  experience. 
After  dining  Father  had  put  me  on  the  car  and  went  back  himself  to 
speak  with  a  friend;  the  train  started  without  his  observing  it  and  he 
was  obliged  to  run  quite  briskly  to  catch  up  with  it.  I  watched  him 
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in  an  agony  of  fright  feeling  sure  that  I  was  about  to  be  carried  off 
alone  and  that  I  should  never  see  him  again.  I  have  been  scared  many 
times  since  but  never  more  thoroughly.  On  the  train  were  two  men 
who  had  a  great  fascination  for  me— two  prisoners  in  chains  who  were 
being  carried  off  by  an  officer  to  the  penitentiary  at  Milledgeville. 

1  could  not  keep  my  eyes  from  them— they  were  the  first  men  in  that 
condition  I  had  ever  seen  and  1  imagined,  (without  a  shadow  of 
reason,)  that  they  were  regarding  me  in  a  very  sinster  manner.  It  was 
quite  a  relief  when  they  got  off  at  Gordon.  We  stopped  while  in 
Macon  at  Washington  Hall  an  old  fashioned  hotel  which  was  then 
owned  and  kept  by  your  grandfather  Williams,  as  I  have  since  learned, 
though  I  have  no  recollection  of  him. 

Father’s  business  in  the  town  was  at  the  Marine  Bank,  a  branch  of 
the  bank  of  the  same  name  in  Savannah,  and  there  were  my  head¬ 
quarters  made  during  the  day.  Our  stay  was  only  to  be  for  three  days 
but  I  was  very  ambitious  to  write  a  letter  to  Mother,  and  accomplished 
it  after  much  tribulation  and  vexation  of  spirit.  It  was  my  first  effort 
in  that  line  I  dare  say  you  may  have  seen  it  for  your  grandmother 
kept  it  a  long  while.  I  think  it  was  among  her  papers  after  her  death. 
Mr  I.C  Plant  was  the  manager  of  the  bank— a  kindly,  pleasant  man, 
who  ever  after  that  extended  hospitality  to  me  whenever  I  have  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  passing  through  Macon,  as  1  did  very  frequently  as  a  Cadet 
of  the  Militiuy  Institute.  His  full  name  was  a  singular  one.  Increase 
Conon  Plant;  it  certainly  indicated  a  New  England  origin.  Mrs  Plant 
was  a  very  charming  lady,  gentle  and  sweet  in  her  manners  and  of 
unaffected  piety.  She  was  a  Hazlehurst  from  one  of  the  cost  counties. 
My  recollections  of  her  are  all  pleasing  and  those  of  Mr  Plant  also. 
It  was  he  who  put  Wilburn  Hall  in  my  charge  at  the  Macon  depot 
one  night  as  I  was  returning  to  school  after  the  long  vacation.  Wilburn 
was  the  prettiest  boy  you  ever  saw,  clear  eyed,  rosy  cheeked  and 
winsome  both  in  appearance  and  manner;  the  other  boys  all  fell  in  love 
with  him.  He  had  been  promised  an  appointment  to  the  Naval 
Academy  at  Annapolis  and  was  going  to  .Marietta  for  a  year  first  to 
accustom  himself  to  the  discipline.  At  Annapolis  his  career  was  bril¬ 
liant;  he  graduated  at  the  head  of  his  class  and  life  was  full  of  promise 
for  him  when  the  Civil  War  broke  out.  Like  hundreds  of  other 
Southern  youths  he  resigned  his  Commission  to  enter  the  Confederate 
service  and  when  that  ended  in  failure  his  vocation  was  gone.  Had  he 
remained  in  the  United  States  Navy  he  would  probably  be  high  up 
on  the  list  of  Admirals  today,  for  there  was  no  more  promising  officer 
of  his  rank  in  the  navy.  I  have  often  thought  that  conditions  have 
been  peculiarly  hard  for  men  of  his  stamp.  The  rest  of  us  when  the 
war  ended  had  only  to  take  up  life  where  we  left  it,  resuming  the  old 
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callings  of  planter,  merchant,  doctor,  lawyer  &c  &c  but  these  men 
had  cut  themselves  permanently  loose  from  the  profession  they  had 
been  specially  educated  for  and  it  was  particularly  hard  for  them  to 
adjust  themselves  to  a  new  order  of  things.  I  have  in  mind  a  number 
of  them,  pathetic  figures,  drifting  almost  aimlessly  through  life,  round 
pegs  in  square  holes,  yet  conscious  of  powers  within  themselves  that 
under  happier  conditions  would  have  given  them  rank,  fame  and 
fortune.  Captain  Kennard  was  one  of  these  for  whom  I  always  felt 
the  deepest  sympathy.  He  too  had  resigned  from  the  U  S  Navy  and 
was  serving  in  the  Savannah  River  under  old  Commodore  Tattnall 
when  the  Federal  forces  had  succeeded  in  getting  command  of  the 
river  with  their  guns  and  had  thus  cut  off  the  communication  of  Fort 
Pulaski  with  the  city.  The  Fort  was  scantily  provisioned  and  to 
Kennard  was  given  the  duty  of  taking  down  two  barges  loaded  with 
stores,  one  on  each  side  of  his  little  steamer,  while  the  other  Con¬ 
federate  steamers  engaged  the  enemy.  He  did  this  in  the  most  gallant 
manner  under  a  heavy  fire,  delivered  the  stores  at  our  wharf  and 
returned  by  the  road  he  had  come.  He  displayed  qualities  that  day 
that  would  have  made  him  a  man  of  rank  anywhere,  yet  after  the  war 
he  never  seemed  to  get  along  but  I  always  thought  in  looking  up)on 
him  of  the  brave  true  heart  that  beat  beneath  his  sad  exterior.  Robert 
Anderson  was  another  of  these  men;  he  also  was  a  school  mate  of  mine 
at  Marietta  and  went  from  there  to  West  Point.  Shortly  after  his 
graduation  there  he  married  Miss  Sallie  Clitz  the  daughter  of  a  pro¬ 
minent  army  officer.  He  brought  his  bride  to  Savannah  and  I  was  at 
a  wedding  reception  given  to  them  by  the  Hartridges.  1  thought  them 
the  handsomest  couple  1  had  ever  seen.  Then  he  went  out  West,  the 
only  field  for  the  United  States  Army  in  those  days,  and  1  belieye  he 
was  in  Oregon  when  Georgia  seceded.  Of  course  he  resigned  at  once 
and  became  a  Confederate  soldier.  His  first  high  rank  was  as  Colonel 
of  the  Fifth  Georgia  Cavalry  but  he  was  subsequently  made  a  Brigadier 
General  and  served  under  General  Wheeler  in  the  Johnston-Sherman 
campaign.  After  the  war  he  was,  as  you  may  remember.  Chief  of  Police 
in  Savannah,  in  which  position  he  was  very  efficient  and  did  good 
service  to  the  ctiy,  but  it  was  a  small  place  for  one  before  whom 
such  large  possibilities  had  once  opened,  for  he  had  connections  who 
would  have  assured  his  advancement  in  the  army.  He  died  in  the  very 
prime  of  life  a  disappointed  man. 

I  find  myself  writing  of  things  out  of  their  chronological  order- 
thinking  of  one  thing  leads  me  on  to  another  which  would  probably 
be  forgotten  if  not  set  down  then  and  there.  When  about  nine  or  ten 
years  of  age  I  developed  a  passion  for  climbing,  the  motto  “excelsior” 
seemed  unconsciously  to  have  been  stamped  on  my  brain  for  1  never 
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saw  anything  high  without  being  seized  with  a  desire  to  get  on  top 
of  it,  a  fence,  a  stone  wall,  the  side  of  a  house,  a  tree,  it  made  no 
matter  what,  if  there  was  a  way  to  climb  it,  I  was  sure  to  try  it. 
Scarcely  a  day  passed  without  my  coming  home  with  one  or  two 
rents  in  my  garments  from  the  indulgence  of  this  habit.  I  was  punished 
for  it  repeatedly  and  really  did  try  to  avoid  tearing  my  clothes,  but 
the  climbing  and  the  tearing  kept  on.  One  Saturday  night  I  came  home 
after  an  arduous  day  with  a  nice  new  suit  literally  in  rags  though  I 
had  no  recollection  of  how  it  had  gotten  into  that  condition.  Mother 
and  Father  had  gone  out  to  tea  with  friends,  so  the  evil  hour  was 
postponed  for  me,  but  I  went  to  sleep  with  many  misgivings  as  to 
what  the  morrow  would  bring  forth.  I  awoke  at  the  crack  of  dawn 
and  a  sudden  inspiration  prompted  me  to  hop  out  of  bed,  seize  the 
unhappy  suit  and  stuff  it  between  the  mattrasses  out  of  sight.  Then 
I  got  in  bed  once  more  and  slept  the  sleep  of  the  just  until  the  usual 
time  for  getting  up.  Of  course  there  was  a  great  wonderment  then 
as  to  where  the  clothes  could  possibly  have  gone  to,  also  a  search  for 
them  in  every  direction,  during  which  I  calmly  awaited  developments 
in  my  night  apparel.  When  Peggy  turned  the  mattrass  in  making  up 
the  bed  the  lost  was  found.  I  can  see  the  look  of  despair  on  Mothers 
face  as  she  lifted  up  the  jacket  and  trousers  and  said  to  Father  “What 
J7W  I  do  do  with  this  child?”  There  was  a  certain  humor  in  the  situa¬ 
tion  which  he  saw— he  replied  “Well  Eliza,  whipping  doesn’t  seem 
to  do  any  good;  suppose  you  try  making  him  wear  the  suit  as  it  is.” 

I  heard  the  verdict  with  mingled  emotions,  there  was  a  certain  sense 
of  physical  relief,  yet  also  a  feeling  of  shame  at  appearing  thus  arrayed 
in  the  dining  room  on  a  Sunday  morning.  I  had  it  to  do  however  and 
the  mortification  that  it  subjected  me  to  worked  beneficially  in  some 
mysterious  manner,  for  while  the  climbing  mania  continued  it  was 
without  ruin  to  my  clothing.  One  very  objectionable  form  of  climb¬ 
ing  I  took  to  with  avidity— going  up  the  masts  of  ships.  The  wharves 
of  the  city  were  always  lined  with  sailing  ships  and  it  was  my  delight 
to  go  on  board  of  these  and  climb  up  the  rigging  until  a  point  was 
reached  where  there  was  no  longer  a  rope  to  hold  on  to.  It  was  a 
very  dangerous  thing  for  a  little  boy  to  undertake,  a  fall  to  the  deck, 
would  have  meant  death  and  a  fall  overboard,  drowning,  for  I  could 
not  swim.  I  was  frightened  every  time  I  went  yet  would  keep  on. 
Father  never  spoke  to  me  about  this  but  he  must  have  had  some 
knowledge  of  it  and  I  think  it  was  what  decided  him  to  send  me  away 
to  school  at  an  unusually  early  age,  that  I  might  be  removed  from 
such  dangers.  He  had  some  correspondence  with  a  Mr  Hand  who  had 
a  school  at  a  place  called  Orange  Bluff  on  one  of  the  Florida  rivers, 
but  he  finally  concluded  that  was  too  far  off  to  send  so  young  a  child. 
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Then  he  was  approached  by  Rev  Benjamin  Burroughs  the  Pastor  of 
the  White  Bluff  Church,  who  owned  and  lived  in  the  house  at  the 
Bluff  that  the  Habersham  family  have  occupied  for  so  many  years. 
Mr  Burroughs  had  two  sons  near  my  own  age  that  he  wanted  to 
educate  at  home  and  his  plan  was  to  take  a  few  boys  into  his  family 
and  teach  them  altogether.  He  himself  was  a  graduate  of  Princeton 
(both  of  college  and  seminary)  so  there  was  no  lack  of  scholarship. 
He  was  one  of  a  large  family,  children  of  an  old  merchant  of  the  firm 
of  Burroughs,  &  Sturgiss  that  flourished  in  Savannah  two  or  three 
generations  ago.  The  boys  were  Joseph  H.  William  H.  Oliver  P. 
Henry  K  and  Benjamin  and  the  girls,  Catherine,  who  was  the  first 
wife  of  Mr  Charles  Green,  and  Elizabeth  who  married  a  Dr  Law  and 
afterwards  removed  to  Cincinnati.  Oliver  and  Henry  were  Captains 
of  the  Georgia  Hussars  at  different  times,  the  latter  also  served  one 
or  more  terms  as  Mayor  of  the  city.  By  the  way  it  could  safely  be 
counted  upon  that  all  persons  in  Savannah  named  “Henry  K”  in  the 
first  half  of  the  last  century  were  Henry  Kollock,  living  monuments 
of  the  love  and  reverence  entertained  in  the  community  for  the 
Pastor  of  our  old  Indep>endent  Church.  It  was  decided  that  I  should 
go  out  to  the  Bluff  for  two  or  three  days  to  see  how  I  liked  it,  so  one 
Friday  afternoon  in  the  Winter  previous  to  my  eleventh  birthday  I 
was  sent  out  and  remained  until  the  following  Monday.  It  was  my  first 
glimpse  of  real  country  life  and  I  have  never  ceased  to  love  it  from 
that  day  to  this.  Then  too  the  Vernon  River  took  possession  of  me;  I 
had  never  seen  any  other  river  except  the  Savannah,  with  its  yellow 
muddy  waters,  and  the  sparkling  blue  of  the  Vernon  fascinated  me. 
Two  or  three  very  happy  days  were  spent  at  the  Bluff  and  of  them 
all  Sunday  was  the  best.  It  was  beautiful,  crisp  cool  winter  weather 
and  the  walk  of  two  miles  through  the  woods  to  the  little  country 
church  was  a  great  delight  because  of  its  novelty,  especially  the  taking 
off  shoes  and  stockings  to  wade  a  little  salt  water  creek  that  ran  across 
the  pathway,  (thus  avoiding  an  immense  detour  of  about  fifty  yards 
to  a  point  where  we  could  have  crossed  dry  shod  on  a  plank).  No 
such  adventures  ever  happened  on  Bull  Street.  Jimmie  and  Willie 
Burroughs  were  my  companions,  country-bom  boys  who  enjoyed 
initiating  a  green  horn.  At  the  church  I  was  much  interested  in  seeing 
the  vehicles  in  which  the  congregation  had  assembled  scattered  around 
among  the  trees;  the  drivers  rubbing  down  the  horses;  children  hunt¬ 
ing  for  hickory  nuts  under  a  grand  old  tree  that  I  learned  to  know 
well  in  the  days  that  followed;  the  men  all  grouped  around  a  spring 
gossiping  until  the  final  ringing  of  the  bell  called  them  all  in  together. 
It  was  all  new  to  me  and  charming.  Of  the  sermon  of  course  I  remem¬ 
ber  nothing;  but  the  choir,  shall  1  ever  forget  it?  half  dozen  or  more 
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stalwart  fishermen— all  Ritters  and  Keiffers— crowded  into  one  pew 
and  singing  with  an  energy  that  made  up  for  any  artistic  defects;  the 
volume  of  sound  was  appalling. 

When  I  returned  home  and  made  my  report  it  was  definitely  de¬ 
termined  that  in  the  early  summer  I  should  be  the  first  scholar  in 
the  little  school. 

IV 

In  reviewing  my  life  nothing  strikes  me  more  forcibly  than  the 
tremendous  advances  that  have  been  made  in  the  knowledge  and 
application  of  natural  laws  within  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years.  It  is  as 
though  man  everywhere  had  suddenly  awakened  to  a  sense  of  his 
intellectural  powers  and  was  pressing  onward  to  the  domination  of 
all  physical  forces  after  centuries  of  living  almost  upon  a  dead  level 
of  ignorance  concerning  them.  I  cannot  better  illustrate  this  than  by 
telling  of  an  incident  of  my  boyhood,  though  the  date  has  passed 
from  my  mind.  I  was  always  fond  of  witnessing  experiments  with 
philosophical  app>aratus  while  at  school,  and  so  when  a  celebrated 
lecturer  upon  Natural  Philosophy  came  to  Savannah,  (I  think  it  was 
Dr  Dionysius  Lardner),  my  father  took  me  to  hear  him.  The  lecture 
was  given  in  old  Oglethorpe  Hall  on  Bryan  Street.  I  found  it  interest¬ 
ing  in  spots  only,  for  the  most  of  it  was  too  deep  for  me  but  I  did 
much  enjoy  the  various  demonstrations  that  were  given  with  the  air 
pump,  the  electric  machine  &c  &c.  Finally  the  lecturer  said  “I  am 
about  to  show  you  the  wonderful  instrument  with  which  Professor 
Morse  has  recently  sent  a  message  in  a  second  of  time  from  Baltimore 
to  Washington.”  He  then  called  attention  to  an  old  fashioned  tele¬ 
graphic  machine  that  was  upon  a  table  on  our  side  of  the  stage  con¬ 
nected  by  wires  strung  around  the  hall  to  a  receiver  on  the  other  side, 
and  explained  the  principles  of  the  invention.  Then  looking  down 
into  the  audience  he  pointed  his  finger  directly  at  me  and  said  “Will 
that  little  boy  come  up  and  help  me.”  Much  embarrassed  by  the 
publicity,  yet  proud  of  having  been  selected,  I  went  up  on  the  stage, 
was  stationed  at  the  receiver  which  the  Professor  instructed  me  how 
to  manage.  He  then  went  to  the  transmitter  and  sent  a  message  of  a 
few  words  which  I  received  at  my  end  of  the  line.  Thus  I  was  the 
recipient  of  probably  the  first  telegraphic  message  ever  sent  in  the 
city  of  Savannah.  The  use  of  electricity  before  that  day  was  confined 
almost  entirely  to  the  laboratory  and  the  lecture  platform;  now,  it 
enters  into  almost  every  interest  of  life;  it  furnishes  light,  heat  and 
power  for  untold  millions  of  people;  it  is  the  hand-maid  of  every  art 
and  science;  by  it  we  converse  with  distant  nations,  under  the  seas; 
and  most  marvelous  of  all,  through  its  instrumentality  we  send  thought 
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pulsating  through  the  air  across  the  broad  ocean  without  the  aid  of 
any  other  less  subtle  medium.  And  all  of  this  has  been  done  within 
the  span  of  one  human  life.  Really  when  one  considers  what  has  been 
accomplished  in  the  last  half  century  for  the  convenience  and  comfort 
of  mankind  it  becomes  a  serious  question  how  the  race  got  along 
without  the  thousand  and  one  things  that  are  now  counted  absolutely 
necessary  to  civilization.  I  remember  when  the  longest  Railroads  in 
the  United  States  were  those  running  from  Charleston  to  Augusta  and 
from  Savannah  to  Macon;  when  the  very  names  telegraph  &  telephone 
were  unknown;  when  sewing  machines  and  photographs  were  yet  in 
the  dim  future;  when  the  bicycle  and  trolley  car  and  automobile 
might  have  been  dreamed  of  by  some  wild  visionary,  (like  the  writer 
of  Mother  Shipton’s  lines,)  but  had  no  more  tangible  existence.  And 
yet  the  world  did  get  on  very  comfortably  without  such  things  and 
it  may  reasonably  be  questioned  whether  the  sum  of  human  happiness 
has  been  added  to  by  these  inventions.  In  commercial  life  while  facility 
of  communication  almost  in  an  hour  with  any  part  of  the  world  has 
greatly  broadened  the  sphere  of  mans  activities  it  is  equally  sure  that 
it  has  in  large  degree  increased  anxiety  and  solicitude.  My  mind  leans 
also  to  the  belief  that  the  general  tendency  of  the  age,  because  of 
this  ever  widening  of  physical  domain,  is  toward  materialism  at  the 
expense  of  the  spiritual  and  ethical  side  of  man’s  nature.  This  would 
seem  the  natural  result  of  an  awakening  to  the  limitless  capacity  of 
the  intellect;  but  I  regard  the  tendency  as  transitory  rather  than  per¬ 
manent  and  1  believe  that  with  the  passage  of  time  there  will  come 
a  juster  and  truer  sense  of  proportion,  a  realization  that  spirit  is  above 
matter  and  that  man’s  noblest  powers  of  mind  can  only  be  put  forth 
in  co-ordination  with  and  in  subjection  to  the  divine  essence  breathed 
into  him  when  he  became  a  living  soul.  It  is  fascinating  to  meditate 
upon  what  the  race  might  become  and  what  it  might  accomplish  under 
such  conditions  of  perfect  harmony  between  every  part  of  its  being, 
but  the  subject  is  too  big  to  be  handled  here,  neither  is  it  in  accord 
with  the  aim  of  these  memoirs.  Since  writing  the  above  it  has  occurred 
to  me  that  the  Professor  who  introduced  me  to  the  telegraph  could 
not  have  been  Dr  Lardner  for  his  lectures,  I  now  recall,  were  delivered 
in  the  Theatre.  And  thinking  of  him  I  am  reminded  that,  great  scientist 
as  he  was,  he  made  the  collossal  mistake  of  prophesying  that  the  diffi¬ 
culties  in  the  way  of  crossing  the  Atlantic  by  steam  would  never  be 
overcome.  There  used  to  be  among  my  books  “Lardners  Lectures 
on  Science  and  Art”  and  you  will  find  this  sage  forecast  there. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1848  the  plan  of  sending  me  out  to  White 
Bluff  to  “live  and  learn”  in  the  Burroughs  family  was  carried  into 
effect  and  about  the  same  time  Sister  was  entered  as  a  pupil  in  the 
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school  for  girls  at  Montpelier  some  twelve  miles  or  so  North  of  Macon. 
This  celebrated  institution  was  under  the  direct  care  of  Rt  Rev 
Stephen  Elliott,  Episcopal  Bishop  of  Georgia  one  of  the  finest  charac¬ 
ters  I  ever  knew.  Of  course  I  was  not  thrown  with  him  then  and  had 
I  been,  my  judgment  was  too  immature  at  that  early  period  of  life 
to  form  any  just  estimate  of  him.  But  he  lived  until  after  the  war  of 
Secession  and  it  was  my  privilege  to  be  his  acquaintance  for  several 
years  after  attaining  my  majority. 

He  was  a  singularly  handsome  man,  very  tall,  straight  as  an  arrow, 
broad  shouldered  and  imposing  in  form,  with  a  face  in  which  one 
knew  not  which  most  to  admire,  the  classic  beauty  of  features  or  the 
winning  expression  of  benignity  that  it  habitually  wore.  Courteous  and 
grave  in  manner  yet  with  a  sweet  humor  that  made  the  humblest  feel 
at  ease  in  his  presence;  a  scholar  of  high  rank  and  above  all  a  noble 
Christian  gentleman  who  adorned  the  faith  he  professed,  I  have  always 
thought  of  him  as  among  the  foremost  products  of  our  old  Southern 
civilization;  very  much  such  a  man  indeed  in  general  character  as  was 
Robert  E  Lee.  The  two  were  marked  by  the  same  simple  dignity  of 
bearing,  the  same  perfect  poise  under  all  circumstances  as  though 
nothing  could  shake  them  from  the  serene  possession  of  their  own 
souls.  In  the  pulpit  the  Bishop  had  a  certain  presence  that  none  will 
forget  who  ever  saw  him  there;  the  hearer  was  impressed  at  once  with 
the  sense  of  a  combination  in  him  of  intellectual  power  and  deep 
spirituality.  He  was  not  an  impassioned  orator,  his  delivery  being  quiet, 
almost  conversational  in  its  tone,  but  there  was  a  scholarly  elegance  of 
diction,  a  felicitous  choice  of  words,  and  a  faithful  setting  forth  of 
gospel  truth  that  are  tenderly  remembered  to  this  day  all  over  the 
State  of  Georgia.  Of  his  influence  upon  the  young  girls  who  were 
pupils  of  the  Montpelier  school  it  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly. 
He  made  God  fearing,  duty-loving  women  of  them.  It  was  an  in¬ 
fluence  similar  in  character  to  that  of  Arnold  at  Rugby;  the  girls  were 
made  to  feel  the  personal  touch  of  his  ripe  mind  and  pious  nature  and 
through  them,  in  their  later  role  of  good  wives  and  faithful  mothers, 
his  impress  has  come  down  to  the  present  generation.  Bishop  Elliott 
was  President  of  the  Georgia  Historical  Society  at  the  time  of  his 
death  and  I  remember  hearing  an  address  from  him  to  the  Society 
delivered  in  its  old  hall  on  Br\’an  street  some  two  or  three  years 
after  the  close  of  the  war.^  It  was  a  time  of  deep  depression  all  over 
the  South;  the  old  landmarks  had  been  swept  away;  almost  every 

7.  A  Reply  to  a  Resolution  of  the  Georgia  Historical  Society,  Read  Before 
the  Society  at  its  Anniversary  Meeting,  February  12th,  1866,  by  Rt.  Rev. 
Stephen  Elliott,  president  of  the  Society.  Published  at  the  request  of  the 
Society  (Savannah,  1866). 
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home  was  a  “house  of  mourning;”  society  was  in  a  chaotic  condition; 
there  seemed  no  future  for  our  section  and  something  like  hopelessness 
was  in  many  hearts.  The  good  Bishop  did  not  minimize  the  evils  under 
which  we  labored  but  pointed  out  that  relief  from  them  was  to  be 
found  only  in  holding  fast  to  the  things  that  are  good  and  true,  in 
keeping  up  the  old  standards  of  faith  and  honor  and  in  resolutely  de¬ 
termining  not  to  swim  with  any  current  that  would  carry  us  away 
from  them. 

In  my  minds  eye  I  can  see  him  now  as  he  sat  in  the  Presidents  chair 
reading  this  address  to  a  deeply  attentive  audience;  a  grand  old  man, 
a  mentor  that  any  community  might  well  be  proud  of.  Among  Sisters 
schoolmates  at  Monpelier  were  your  Aunt  Elizabeth  Hardee,  Bonnie 
Monroe  of  Macon  (afterwards  Mrs  John  M  Kell)  Miss  Kitty  Stiles, 
Mrs  Fred  Habersham,  Mrs.  Cann,  (I  think,)  Miss  Callie  Sosnowski,  to 
whom  Susie  went  to  school  at  Athens,  and  many  others  whose  names 
would  mean  nothing  to  you,  though  I  have  clear  memory  of  them. 
I  believe  most  of  them  have  her  in  their  hearts  to  this  day  though  she 
has  been  dead  for  fifty  six  years. 

{To  be  continued.] 


THE  LETTERS  OF  WARREN  AKIN,  CONFEDERATE 
CONGRESSMAN 

Edited  by  Bell  Irvjn  Wiley 
Part  V 

Richmond  Va. 

Jany  20th  1865 

My  Dear  Precious  Wife:  I  mailed  to  you  to-day  a  long  letter.  1 
have  just  re-read  yours  of  the  5th  inst.  and  now  writing  to  you  again. 

I  have  no  apprehension  of  the  Yankees  going  to  Greenville,  and 
think  it  unnecessary  to  write  any  thing  about  Liz.**®  I  do  not  want  her 
sold,  nor  do  I  want  her  sent  to  me  unless  it  is  necessary  to  keep  her 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Yankees.  In  that  eyent  I  would  like  to  have 
her.  I  would  prefer  her  sold  near  her  husband,  if  she  could  be  sold 
without  too  great  a  sacrifice.  Why  do  you  mention  this?  Has  your 
father  or  mother  written  you  on  the  subject?  If  so  you  ought  to  have 
sent  the  letter  to  me. 

135.  Liz,  a  slave,  was  apparently  hired  out  to  someone  in  Greenville,  Ala¬ 
bama,  though  she  may  have  been  staying  (for  her  board)  with  Mrs.  Akin’s 
parents.  Augustus  N.  Verdery  and  his  family  refugeed  to  Greenville,  Ala¬ 
bama  during  the  latter  part  of  the  war.  Information  provided  by  Miss  Sally 
May  Akin. 
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I  wish  you  to  give  Mrs.  Dobbs  every  little  attention  in  your  power, 
(give  her  my  respects  and  both  the  Mr.  Dobbs  also).  She  will  need 
friends  when  confined,  and  may  need  some  little  things  to  eat  that  you 
may  be  able  to  furnish  her.  If  so  do  not  fail  to  do  it.  I  would  be  glad 
if  she  knew  my  wishes  on  this  subject.  She  is  situated  where  the  good 
wishes  of  any  one  may  encourage  and  cheer  her. 

I  regret  to  learn  that  you  are  alarmed  about  the  condition  of  the 
countiA'.  I  am  truly  sorry  to  know  it.  What  good  does  your  fears  do 
you?  They  make  you  unhappy  and  tend  to  make  the  children  so,  and 
every  one  else  you  talk  to.  Away  with  your  fears.  Fear  God  and  keep 
his  commandments.  Fear  not  man.  We  are  in  the  hands  of  God,  and 
if  He  is  for  us,  what  harm  can  befall  us?  Let  us  not  suffer  in  anticipa¬ 
tion.  We  will  suffer  enough  when  the  time  comes.  It  is  wise  to  enjoy 
happiness  by  anticipation,  but  very  unwise  to  waste  our  strength  in 
rowing  a  boat  before  we  get  into  it.  Let  us  not  labour  before  we  enter 
the  field,  nor  suffer  from  the  rays  of  the  sun  before  he  has  risen.  It 
will  be  time  enough  to  light  the  candle  when  the  sun  goes  down,  and 
let  us  not  waste  it  by  burning  it  while  the  sun  shines,  because  we  know 
it  will  be  dark  when  the  sun  ceases  to  give  light.  Be  of  good  courage, 
and  God  will  strengthen  thy  heart.  Let  the  words  of  the  Psalmist  be 
your  words:  “The  Lord  is  my  light  and  my  salvation;  whom  shall 
I  fear?  The  Lord  is  the  strength  of  my  life;  of  whom  shall  1  be  afraid? 
Though  an  host  should  encamp  against  me,  my  heart  shall  not  fear; 
though  war  should  rise  against  me,  in  this  will  I  be  confident.”  Try 
and  bring  yourself  up  to  this  faith.  And  let  me  beg  you,  my  dearest 
one,  to  be  cheerful.  ^  as  happy  as  you  can.  Make  the  children  as 
happy  as  you  can.  When  you  are  in  company,  be  as  cheerful  and  lively 
as  you  can.  When  any  one  desponds,  cheer  them  up.  Tell  them  that  if 
God  is  on  our  side,  we  will  not  fail;  and  if  He  is  against  us,  we  ought 
not  to  succeed.  /  do  not  think  ive  u'ill  fail.  I  think  we  will  succeed  in 
some  way,  at  some  time.  We  may  undergo  long  and  severe  trials,  but 
I  think  the  war  is  drawing  to  a  close.  You  will  see  a  short  dispatch  in 
the  Sentinel  to-day,  from  the  New  York  Times,  which  says  that  Blair, 
Lincoln  and  Seward  have  been  in  “close  consultation  touching  a 
proposition  of  Jefferson  Davis  in  regard  to  commissioners  for  peace.” 
If  negotiation  once  formally  commences,  I  think  the  war  will  end. 
And  I  trust  we  will  soon  have  commissioners  appointed  on  both  sides 
that  will  end  the  war.  If  the  Federals  take  Charleston,  and  I  think  they 
will,  their  pride  will,  in  a  great  measure  be  satisfied,  and  then  they  will 
be  in  a  better  humor,  and  may  more  readily  make  peace  with  us. 

You  need  not  inquire,  unless  you  desire  it,  what  the  price  of  tuition 
is.  But  I  wish  you  to  ascertain  whether  they  teach  only  for  provkions. 
If  so,  then  tell  Eliza  to  stay  at  home  and  study  as  well  as  she  can. 
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and  practice  her  music  as  much  as  she  can.  If  Harris  receives  his  tuition 
fees  in  money,  and  charges  extravagently  high,  then  tell  Eliza  to  stay 
at  home.  But  the  boys  must  ^o  to  school.  Eliza  is  well  educated  com¬ 
pared  to  them.  In  all  these  things  do  what  you  think  is  right,  my  darl- 
mg,  and  I  will  not  complain. 

You  have  not  mentioned  the  receipt  of  any  letter  from  me  in  either 
of  your  last  letters.  Surely  some  of  my  letters  reached  you  on  Tues¬ 
day  the  3rd  inst.  and  yet  you  say  nothing  about  receiving  any.  Where 
do  you  get  your  paper  you  write  on?  1  left  plenty  of  good  letter  paper 
in  both  my  trunks,  and  good  envelopes  too,  but  your  letters  are  written 
on  paper  that  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen. 

It  is  impossible,  my  darling,  for  me  to  say  when  I  will  get  home. 

I  hope  to  be  with  you  in  a  few  weeks— say  four  weeks— it  may  be  six, 
or  even  longer.  I  will  go  home  as  soon  as  I  can.  But  I  can  not  leave 
here  unless  I  have  some  good  excuse.  I  have  almost  wished,  sometimes 
that  some  of  the  family  would  get  sick,  so  that  I  would  have  an  excuse 
to  go  home.  But  a  desire  to  see  you  is  not  considered  altogether  satis¬ 
factory.  If  it  were  I  could  obtain  leave  of  absence  at  once,  and  would 
have  been  home  before  now.  But  I  will  have  to  stay  here  and  suffer 
on  and  hope  on.  I  feel  now  like  I  am  nearly  ready  to  leave  here  and 
go  home  wthout  leave  of  absence.  My  dear  darling  you  know  not  how 
anxious  I  am  to  see  you. 

As  this  will  not  leave  here  before  Sunday,  and  as  I  have  two  pair 
socks  to  dam,  I  will  stop  writing  and  go  to  work.  Genl  Wofford  will 
take  this  to  Augusta,  and  I  expect  you  will  receive  it  before  the  one 
I  mailed  to-day.  Good  night  dearest,  “All  angels  bless  and  guard  you.” 

2 1  St  When  I  left  my  bed  this  morning  I  found  it  had  been  sleeting. 
The  pavements  were  covered  with  ice,  and  I  found  it  dangerous  to 
walk,  but  I  was  very  careful  in  walking  and  reached  the  House— walk¬ 
ing  very  slowly  through  the  rain,— without  falling,  or  injury,  to  be 
again  disappointed  by  failing  to  receive  any  letter  from  you.  There 
must  be  several  letters  on  the  road  somewhere.  I  hear  no  news  from 
any  quarter  this  morning.  A  resolution  has  been  introduced  to  adjourn 
on  the  24th  inst,  but  it  was  laid  on  the  table.  I  intend  to  offer  one  to 
adjourn  on  some  day  in  Feby,  but  fear  it  will  not  be  adopted.  I  know 
not  what  more  to  say.  No  news  of  any  kind— no  advice  to  give  about 
home  affairs,  and  having  written  so  much  to  you  about  every  thing, 
and  receiving  no  answer  to  so  many  things  already  written,  I  know 
not  how  to  write  you.  I  was  up  until  near  twelve  oclock  last  night 
darning  my  socks,  and  did  not  get  through  with  one  pair.  The  heels 
are  now  very  thin  and  just  ready  to  become  a  large  hole,  and  1  have 
been,  and  will  continue  to  strengthen  them  so  as  to  prevent  a  hole 
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being  made.  I  thus  darned  over  one  heel  last  night— a  place  nearly  as 
large  as  the  palm  of  my  hand,  and  part  of  another  heel,  and  expect  to 
finish  tonight.  I  have  done  such  work  several  times,  and  will  continue 
to  do  it  as  often  as  may  be  necessary.  I  can  not  wear  socks  with  holes 
in  them  and  will  not  hesitate  to  work  at  night  to  avoid  it.  I  use  tallow 
candles  and  they  are  trying  on  my  eyes.  The  gentleman  I  am  board¬ 
ing  with  has  been  trying  to  have  gas  fixtures  put  up  in  my  room,  for 
some  time,  Yesterday  a  person  commenced  work  and  says  he  will  have 
gas  in  the  room  to-^ay,  1  hope  so,  but  doubt  it.  1  have  suffered  for 
more  than  a  week  since  I’ve  been  here,  with  an  affection  of  the  bowels, 
but  my  health  is  very  good  now,  though  I’ve  lost  some  flesh.  I  think 
I  am  at  least  ten  pounds  lighter  than  when  I  came  here.  But  I  now 
enjoy  very  good  nealth  and  spirits.  While  suffering  for  several  days 
I  was  sometimes  low-spirited  and  some  thought  I  had  the  blues,  but  it 
was  my  health  that  made  me  sad,  for  I  did  feel  sad  sometimes,  when 
viewing  the  condition  of  the  country,  and  fearing  I  might  be  taken 
down  sick  here  far  away  from  home,  or  if  I  left  for  home  I  might  be 
taken  sick  on  the  road,  and  then  I  could  not  have  the  attention  of  my 
dear  wife,  and  who  would  wait  on  and  nurse  me? 

“The  touch  of  a  gentle  hand 
Troubles  can  remove. 

And  pain  will  cease  when  lightly  fanned 
By  the  breath  of  love.” 

This  is  a  poetical  license,  to  a  certain  extent,  but  true  to  a  certain 
extent.  At  least  I  do  not  want  to  be  sick  when  I  can  not  have  the  touch 
of  my  darlings  gentle  hand  and  be  deprived  of  her  loving  kindness 
and  tender  care,  and  the  fear  of  this  made  me  feel  sad.  O,  my  precious 
one,  how  I  love  you  and  want  to  see  you.  But  I  must  want  on.  This  is 
a  dreadful  day.  ft  is  raining  &  freezing,  and  if  it  were  a  few  degrees 
colder  there  would  be  a  heavy  and  distructive  sleet.  As  it  is,  the  pros¬ 
pect  is  it  will  be  very  heavy.  But  I  must  stop.  I  send  by  mail  two 
newspapers,  one  to  Elbert  &  one  to  Warren. 

My  dear  darling  write  me  as  often  as  you  can.  If  any  thing  occurs 
requiring  me  to  go  home,  telegraph  me.  Send  the  dispatch  to  Mr. 
H.  H.  Hickman,  Augusta  Ga.  and  request  him  to  send  it. 

Your  loving  and  devoted  husband 
Warren  Akin 

Love  to  cousin  Sally. 

Why  dont  the  children  write  to  me?  Make  them  write.  It  will  bene¬ 
fit  their  handwriting  and  composition,  too.  I  was  going  to  have  my 
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ambrotype  or  photograph  taken  today  but  the  bad  weather  prevented 
it.  2  2.  Genl  Wofford  has  not  called  as  he  promised  for  this  letter* 
and  I  fear  it  will  be  delayed  longer  than  if  it  had  been  sent  my  mail. 
We  have  dreadful  weather  now.  It  is  not  very  cold,  but  it  is  cloudy 
wet,  muddy  and  very  disagreeable.  I  went  to  hear  Dr.  Hoge’**  preach 
to-day.  His  text  was  7  &  8th  verses  54th  chapter  Isaiah.  He  did  not  come 
up  to  my  expectation,  but  his  sermon  was  a  good  one.  His  church  is 
a  fancy  one.  There  are  five  windows  in  each  side,  the  glass  is  coloured, 
and  the  five  windows  present  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow.  It  is  a 
singular  looking  house  inside.  It  is  not  as  large  as  many  of  the  churches 
in  the  city,  but  is  the  most  singular  and  unique  one  I  have  been  in. 
Like  the  other  churches  it  is  warmed  with  heated  air,  and  was  uncom¬ 
fortably  warm  to-day.  The  contrast  on  going  in  and  coming  out  was 
very  great.  I  received  no  letter  from  you  to-day.  Other  members 
receive  letters  and  papers,  but  I  do  not.  It  is  terrible  to  me  to  go  so 
long  without  hearing  from  you.  I  am  becoming  ver\'  impatient.  There 
are  four  letters  of  yours  now  past  due  here,  and  another  due  to¬ 
morrow,  and  another  the  next  day;  for  I  doubt  not  you  write  me 
three  times  a  week. 

Do  you  keep  my  letters?  I  wish  you  would.  I  had  a  dream  about 
you  last  night.  I  thought  I  was  lying  down  and  you  were  lying  at  my 
back  hugging  me.  O  how  good  and  pleasant  it  was;  but  it  was  only  a 
dream.  This  is  the  second  time  I  dreamed  of  you  since  I’ve  been  here. 
Do  you  ever  dream  of  me?  Tell  me  some  of  your  dreams.  Tell  me 
every  thing.  O,  my  darling,  what  w'ould  I  not  give  to  be  with  you  this 
evening!  And  how  1  do  want  to  see  the  children,  John,  Verdy  &  Kate 
especially.  One  hour  with  you  all  would  be  worth  a  great  deal  to  me. 
I  am  so  tired  being  from  home  so  long.  But  some  of  my  colleagues 
have  been  away  three  weeks  longer  than  I  have.  And  some  members 
have  not  seen  their  wives  for  two  or  three  years.  I  do  not  know  how 
they  bear  it.  They  surely  do  not  love  their  wives  as  I  do  mine.  I  think 
I  would  lose  my  reason  if  I  had  to  be  away  from  you  a  year.  • 

You  will  soon  be  fixing  for  gardening.  1  want  a  good  many  irish  and 
sweet  potatoes  planted.  Get  seed  some  where.— If  I  can  get  there,  I 
intend  to  go  up  to  Cassville  in  May  or  June.  And  if  we  had  any  where 
to  stay  I  would  take  you  with  me.— It  is  rumored  that  Mr.  Seddon  the 
Secretary  of  War  has  resigned,  and  that  Genl  Bragg  has  been  ap- 

136  Moses  Drury  Hoge,  a  leading  Presbyterian  minister  of  Richmond,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  before,  during  and  after  the  war.  See  E.  C.  Scott,  compiler,  Miniaterial 
Directory  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  U.  8.,  1861-1941  (Atlanta,  1950),  30. 
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pointed  in  his  place.**’  While  1  think  this  a  good  appointment,  so  far 
as  discharging  the  duties  of  the  office  gnes,  I  fear  it  will  not  give 
satisfaction.  It  has  become  piopular  to  abuse  Bragg,  and  all  the  enemies 
of  the  President  will  denounce  the  appointment.  It  may  not  be  true. 
You  will  see  it  in  the  papers,  if  true,  before  this  reaches  you.  I  do 
not  know  what  to  think  of  Wofford’s  not  comming  for  this  letter. 
Had  I  known  he  would  have  been  delayed  I  would  have  sent  the  first 
part  of  this  off  two  days  since.  Well,  for  the  present,  good  by  dearest. 

Monday  23rd  Jany.  At  the  House 

My  dear  darling,  on  reaching  the  House  I  found  two  letters  from 
you,  one  dated  the  9th  and  the  other  the  12th,  the  latter  inclosing  a 
short  note  from  Warren.  I  think  Warren’s  letter  is  decidedly  the  most 
laconic  I  have  received. 

Your  long  letter  is  the  best  treat  I  have  received  for  a  long  time. 
O  for  a  few  more  of  the  same  kind.  Genl  Wofford  has  not  yet  called 
for  my  letter.  If  he  does  not  call  by  the  time  I  have  to  mail  this  1 
will  let  it  go  off  by  mail  and  write  you  again  by  him.  Mr.  Cobb  writes 
me  that  he  has  fifteen  hundred  dollars  to  pay  me.  If  he  calls  to  pay 
you  the  money,  receive  it  from  him.  I  wrote  you  not  to  receive  it, 
but  now  tell  you  to  receive  it  and  pay  my  debts  with  it.  Take  care  of 
your  money,  and  keep  an  account  of  all  you  spend,  so  that  you  will 
know  when  any  is  stolen  from  you.  I  received  a  letter  from  R.  F. 
Akin  (my  cousin).  He  was  at  Union  Springs  Ala.  Wants  a  favor  done. 
How  many  letters  I  receive  of  this  kind  I  receive,  you  have  no  idea 
of  the  labour  I  have  to  perform.  I  do  my  best  for  all.  Mr.  Cobb  says 
his  piano,  two  bureaus  some  beds  and  other  things  were  saved  for 
him.  He  says  old  Cassville  is  the  most  desolate  place  he  ever  saw.  Not 
a  house  on  his  place  is  left.  1  will  try  and  write  to  you  to-night.  Tell 
Charles  if  he  does  not  do  better  I  will  sell  him.  Hire  him  if  you  can 
for  something. 

Blair  is  here  again.  It  is  rumoured  thae  he  is  accredited  here  to  treat 
for  peace.  I  do  not  believe  it.  It  is  also  rumoured  that  he  says  we  will 
be  received  back  into  the  Union  by  giving  up  slavery.  I  should  not 
be  surprised  if  he  does  take  this  position  and  insist  on  it. 

So  no  mme  darling.  Kiss  my  dear  children  for  me. 

Your  fond  and  devoted  husband 
Warren  Akin 


137.  Bragg  was  not  made  Secretary  of  War.  but  continued  to  function  as 
President  Davis’s  principal  military  adviser,  to  which  position  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  in  1864  after  the  defeat  at  Missionary  Ridge  forced  his  relinquish¬ 
ment  of  command  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee. 
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Richmond  Va. 

Jany  23rd  1865 

My  dear  sweet  precious  wife:  You  know  how  much  I  haue 
enjoyed  your  long  letter  of  the  8th  and  yours  of  the  1 2th,  which  were 
received  this  morning.  How  long  I  was  enjoying  myself  while  reading 
them.  If  your  writing  was  as  much  scattered  as  mine  your  eight  pages 
would  make  at  least  twelve.  God  bless  you  darling  for  writing  me  so 
many  sweet  words.  I’ll  kiss  you  for  this  long  letter  when  1  get  home. 
Precious  darling,  I  want  to  see  you  nov:  worse  than  at  any  time  since 
I  left  hime.  Wish  I  could  travel  with  the  speed  of  thou^t,  I  would 
stay  at  home  to  night  with  my  sweet  darling. 

I  sent  by  Genl  Wofford  to-day,  to  be  mailed  at  Augusta,  a  long 
letter,  nearly  twelve  pages.  He  has  gone  to  Northern  Georgfia  to 
organize  a  force  to  protect  the  people  there.  I  reckon  his  wife  will 
rejoice  when  he  gets  home  and  will  be  near  her  all  the  time. 

I  have  gas  in  my  room  now,  and  am  writing  by  it.  It  will  be  a  great 
relief  to  me.  It  is  off  at  my  side,  now,  therefore,  the  reflection  from 
the  white  paper  does  not  strike  on  mv  eves.  I  know  this  will  greatly 
benefit  me.  I  saw  J.  B.  Tippin  here  to-day.  He  promised  me  to  call 
to  see  me  this  evening,  but  has  not  come.  He  may  come  after  tea. 
I  will  stop  and  read  again  your  sweet  letters,  and  then  notice  such 
parts  as  require  an  answer. 

Well  I  have  read  your  letters.  O  what  a  feast!  How  I  enjoy  the 
reading  of  them.  I  want  to  see  you  so  much  I  can  hardly  sit  still. 

Mr.  Foot  started  to  Washin^on,  was  arrested,  came  back,  made  a 
speech  in  the  House,  assailed  me  severely,  then  left  the  House  again 
and  says  he  will  not  return.  A  resolution  to  expell  him  was  introduced 
and  referred  to  a  committee.  He  is  still  in  this  city. 

A  law  has  been  passed  to  appoint  a  Genl.  in  chief,  and  Lee  will  be 
the  man. 

A  great  change  is  going  in  the  public  mind  about  putting  negroes  in 
the  army.  I  have  heard  from  different  portions  of  Georgia,  and  the 
People  are  for  it.  I  remember  well  the  25th  day  of  December  i860. 
I  remember  how  I  felt  when  put  in  the  large  chair  and  rolled  up  before 
the  fire.  But  my  feelings  then  were  not  of  the  same  kind  they  were 
the  1 2th  of  Octr  ’48.  But  I  must  not  think  of  that  night.  I  become  too 
anxious  to  go  home. 

I  have  not  tried  to  hire  any  one  to  mend  my  socks.  I  do  not  think 
the  ladies  here  know  how,  and  think  they  would  not  if  they  could. 
And  then  every  one  charges  so  high  for  every  thing  done.  I  save 
money  by  doing  the  work  myself. 

The  women  seen  on  the  streets  (most  of  them)  are  not  what  they 
ought  to  be.  Poor  witches,  how  degraded. 
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Do  not  my  letters  show  that  some  of  those  written  have  not  been 
received?  I  think  you  ought  to  have  received  more  than  sixteen. 

Suppose  you  write  me  a  half  or  whole  page  every  night.  Would 
not  that  be  the  better  plan  and  then  Sunday  and  Sunday-night  you 
could  write  “a  heap.” 

What  is  it  darling  you  fear  to  write?  Why  do  you  fear  to  write  it? 
Affairs  of  a  public  character  I  can  not  write  and  what  takes  place  in 
secret  session.  But  you  have  nothing  of  tha  sort. 

When  you  want  Bob  to  do  any  thing  dont  ask  him,  but  order  him. 
That  is  the  only  way  to  do  Bob.  Make  him  do  just  what  you  want— 
Well  I  think  cousin  Sally  can  well  afford  to  loan  you  her  barouche, 
after  getting  the  use  of  my  mules  and  wagon. 

Genl  Wofford’s  mother  is  old  and  he  did  not  want  to  move  her, 
and  all  her  negroes  had  left  her,  and  he  carried  his  family  back  that 
they  might  be  with  his  mother  and  is  at  home  [.^].  It  is  much  cheaper 
living  there  than  any  where  else  in  Georgia.  Com  sells  there  at  rive 
dollars  a  bushel. 

I  am  very  uneasy  about  Elbert.  He  may  have  to  go  into  the  militia 
service  next  autumn,  and  may  be  killed  or  die.  O  how  miserable  it 
would  make  me.  Do  not  be  weary  in  well  doing.  Talk  to  him  often. 
Talk  to  him  alone.  Tell  him  how  much  I  pray  for  him,  and  how  glad 
I  would  be  if  he  had  religion. 

Tell  Verdy  the  Yankees  will  not  catch  me,  I  think,— I  intend  to  try 
and  keep  out  of  their  way  and  will  go  home  and  see  my  dear  sweet 
little  Verdy.  She  must  be  a  good  girl  and  kiss  Susie  and  Kate  for  her 
father,  and  not  let  Warren  have  the  “spa  [several  letters  illegible)”  any 
more. 

You  ought  to  have  whipped  Charlotte,  Charles  &  Allen,  if  they 
would  not  tell  who  mashed  the  kitten.  You  would  then  have  reached 
the  right  one. 

I  wish  you  would  make  Lucy  cook  all  the  time,  and  then  make 
Charlotte  spin  four  cuts  at  least,  if  she  has  good  cards.  She  ought  to 
spin  five  cuts  a  day.  That  is  what  the  negro  women  used  to  spin 
at  my  fathers,  and  the  cook  woman  spun  three  cuts  and  did  all  the 
cooking.  They  spun  ten  cuts  when  the  rolls  were  carded. 

If  you  could  get  land  enough  to  cultivate  it  might  be  well  to  keep 
Charles  at  home,  but  if  you  can  not  get  land,  hire  him  out  at  some 
price— better  take  his  victuals  and  clothes  than  to  keep  him  at  home 
doing  nothing. 

There  is  no  danger  of  the  city  being  taken  soon.  Congress  will  leave 
here  before  the  roads  will  allow  the  armies  to  move.  An  army  cannot 
move  like  hauling  a  load  of  wood.  They  have  so  many  wagons,  cannon, 
and  horses,  a  road  at  this  season  soon  becomes  impassable.  Hence 
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armies  cannot  move  such  weather  as  we  now  have.  It  will  be  April 
before  the  roads  will  be  in  a  condition  to  allow  a  large  army  to  move. 

I  will  be  at  home  before  then. 

I  believe  I  wrote  you  in  a  former  letter  that  the  resolution  to  adjourn 
was  laid  on  the  table.  Congress  will  not  adjourn  before  the  first  of 
March,  if  then.  We  do  get  on  very  slowly.  We  have  so  many  talkers 
in  the  House,  and  so  many  things  to  talk  about. 

You  ought  to  make  Elbert  and  Warren  get  up  in  the  morning  and 
go  out  to  see  the  stock  fed.  Tell  them  I  require  it  of  them.  They  are 
too  old  to  be  allowed  such  lazy  habits.  They  must  not  longer  continue 
in  such  a  course.  Tell  Elbert  I  want  him  to  have  that  decayed  tooth 
pulled  out.  It  must  be  out  before  I  get  home,— and  both  must  get  up 
in  the  morning  and  go  to  the  lot  and  see  the  mules  fed.  How  many 
new  nails  did  Bob  put  on  each  pannel  of  the  cross  fence?  Did  he  put 
any  new  rails  on  the  back  fence?  Overton  Tate  said  he  wanted  me  to 
cut  up,  haul  and  bum  the  tops  of  the  pines  out  of  the  bodies  of  which 
the  rails  were  made.  Have  it  done.  Mix  the  pine  with  the  oak  and  you 
will  have  good  fires,  and  it  will  save  the  hauling  of  other  and  rich 
pine. 

I  will  be  glad  if  Mr.  Loftin  does  teach  school.  He  is  an  old  teacher, 
and  said  to  be  a  good  one.  If  there  is  no  school  for  boys,  try  and  get 
Mr.  Lo[f]tin  to  direct  Elbert  and  Warren  and  hear  them  recite  two 
or  three  times  a  week. 

Tippin  has  been  to  see  me,  is  gone,  and  I  must  stop  writing  for  the 
night.  It  is  now  after  eleven  oclock.  I  will  try  and  finish  this  to-morrow 
and  mail  it.  Good  night  dearest,  good  night. 

Tuesday  morning,  Jany  24th.  I  ought  to  have  received  a  letter  from 
you  this  morning  but  did  not.  I  received  a  long  one  from  William, 
but  have  not  read  it.  It  is  four  pages,  closely  written.  I  will  attend  to 
him  when  I  am  done  writing  to  you.  I  received  a  letter  from  Mrs. 
Frank  Jackson  to  be  sent  by  flag  of  truce.  She  is  at  Spartanburg.  I 
have  many  letters  to  write  now.  One  U.  S.  postage  stamp  is  worth 
$1.50  in  confederate  money. 

TTie  President  keeps  a  guard  around  his  house  because  it  is  known 
that  Yankees  have  tried  to  have  him  killed,  and  it  is  important  to 
prevent  this.  A  guard  is  posted  around  the  capitol  here  day  and  night, 
to  protect  the  house,  records  &  papers.  So  are  all  the  important  puolic 
buildings.  I  stop  now. 

Your  devoted  husband 
Warren  Akin 
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Richmond  Va. 

Jany  24th  1865 

My  dear  wife: 

The  resolution  for  the  expulsion  of  Henry  S.  Foote  has  just  been 
acted  on.  It  requires  two  thirds  of  all  the  members  of  the  House  to 
expell  a  member,  and  on  the  vote  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  the  vote 
stood  yeas  51  nays  24.  The  yeas  were  more  than  two  thirds  of  the 
members  present,  but  there  were  33  members  absent,  and  fifty  one  is 
not  even  a  majority  of  all  the  members  of  the  House.  How  the  mem¬ 
bers  absent  would  have  voted,  no  one  can  tell.  If  in  the  same  ratio  with 
those  present,  he  would  have  been  expelled.  The  House  passed  resolu¬ 
tions,  one  declaring  that  his  arrest  was  proper,  and  the  other  that  he 
deserved  the  censure  of  the  House.  The  other  day  when  I  offered  a 
resolution  that  his  arrest  was  no  breach  of  privilege,  it  was  lost  by  one 
vote;  and  now  the  'whole  hotise  declare  his  arrest  was  proper.  If  j^oper 
it  was  no  breach  of  privilege,  because  a  proper  arrest  can  not  be 
illegal.  This  is  a  sample  of  the  proceedings  of  this  House.  The  vote  of 
censure  was  very  large,  only  a  few  voting  no.  I  suppose  you  will, 
perhaps,  see  the  proceedings  of  the  House,  in  the  Sentinel. 

I  inclose  you  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Legislature  of 
Florida.*"  Show  them  to  cousin  Sally.  She  will  see  what  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  of  Florida  think  of  the  President  and  of  his  course.  She  will,  of 
course,  differ  with  the  members— Senators  and  Representatives— of  the 
Legislature  of  Florida;  and  I  would  like  to  know  what  she  thinks  of 
that  Legislature,  and  of  the  resolution.  See  her,  and  show  her,  care¬ 
lessly,  the  resolutions,  and  then  ask  her  what  she  thinks  of  them,  and 
write  me  what  she  says.  Tell  me  more  about  the  views  of  the  people 
you  converse  with— give  me  their  words  when  you  remember  them. 

138.  The  resolution  was  not  found  with  the  Akin  papers,  but  It  appears 
In  Florida  Senate  Journal,  Thirteenth  Session  (Tallahassee,  1864),  110. 
Adopted  by  both  the  Florida  Senate  and  House  on  December  6,  1864,  it 
stated:  “Whereas,  That  in  the  reflection  of  Abraham  Lincoln  by  the  North¬ 
ern  people,  they  have  pledged  themselves  to  continue  the  war  for  the  eman¬ 
cipation  and  arming  our  slaves  against  us — for  the  confiscation  of  our 
property — for  the  destruction  of  our  homes — the  murder  of  our  citlsens — 
the  burning  of  our  cities  and  the  degradation  of  the  white  race  and  the 
exaltation  of  the  black  race, 

Be  it  therefore  resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  RepreserJarAveo 
of  the  State  of  Florida  in  General  Assembly  convened,  1st,  That  as  all  our 
sentiments  and  efforts  towards  peace  have  been  spurned  by  the  Northern 
people,  as  signs  of  weakness  on  our  part,  we  cannot,  consistently  with  our 
dignity  and  the  interest  of  our  cause,  make  peace  propositions  to  them,  but 
are,  as  we  have  ever  been,  anxious  that  this  war  should  come  to  a  close  upon 
grounds  securing  our  rights  as  a  separate  nationality. 

2d.  That  we  pledge  our  lives,  our  property  and  our  sacred  honor  to  our 
sister  (Confederate  States  to  stand  by  them  to  the  termination  of  the  strife 
in  resisting  the  army  and  government  of  the  United  Sates,  and  would  prefer 
annihilation  to  reunion  with  them.” 
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I  expect  cousin  Sally  will  marry  a  young  man  next  time.  It  is  very 
natural  that  she  shovAa— provided  she  can,  and  1  sup{>ose  she  will  have 
a  chance  to  marry  some  young  gentleman  of  good  appearance  as  her 
father  is  a  man  of  wealth,  and  she  has  some  property  herself,  and  is 
a  lively,  sprightly  little  woman. 

I  mailed  to  you  this  morning  a  long  letter,  and  will  mail  this  to  you 
to-morrow,  and  will  continue  to  mail  a  letter  to  you  every  day,  if 
I  can.  I  may  fail  some  days,  and  if  you  fail  to  hear  from  me,  be  not 
uneasy. 

Mrs.  Jackson  sends  her  love  to  you  and  Eliza.  She  is  near  Spartan¬ 
burg  So.  Ca.  We  are  in  secret  session  to-day,  and  1  cant  tell  you 
what  we  are  on. 

Since  coming  to  my  room  I  have  written  several  letters.  There  was 
no  news  in  William’s  letter.^**  I  reed  two  from  Jack,— merely  business 
notes.*^®  I  am  more  fatigued  to-night  than  any  night  since  I’ve  been 
here  and  must  take  rest.  So  good  night  darling,  good  night. 

Jany  25th  No  letter  from  you  this  morning.  Your  long  letter  of  the 
30th  ult.  has  not  yet  been  received.  1  fear  it  is  lost.  I  have  no  news, 
and  am  too  busy  to  write  more  now.  Nothing  is  known  here  encourag¬ 
ing  or  depressing.  We  have  clear  weather  to-day,  and  it  is  very  cold. 
I  hope  it  will  remain  fair.  I  have  a  most  ravenous  appetite,  and  am 
nearly  always  hungry.  I  enjoy  my  food  very  much. 

Good  by  darling 
Your  devoted 
Warren  Akin 

January  25th  1865 
Mrs.  Warren  Akin 
Madam: 

Your  note  by  Robert  has  been  reed  &  contents  noted  as  to  the  interest 
money  on  the  730  I  do  not  wish  to  take  that  at  any  rate  as  I  have 


more  on  hand  of  that  kind  of  money  than  I  have  any  use  for.  I  am 
taking  of  the  new  issue  where  persons  are  anxious  to  pay  but  I  would 
prefer  any  good  note  of  hand  to  the  money  Col  Akin  note  would  be 
more  acceptable  but  please  be  not  uneasy  as  I  am  not  in  want  of  any 
money  whatever. 

Respectfully  yours 
B.  C.  Wall 


139.  William  waa  William  M.  Verdery,  Mrs.  Akin's  brother. 

140.  Presumably  Col.  Jack  Prather,  Mrs.  Akin’s  brotber-ln-law. 
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Richmond  Va. 

Jany  26th  1865 

My  dear  darling  wife: 

1  received  and  read  this  morning  with  much  pleasure  yours  of  the 
1 5th  inst.  I  am  now  at  my  room  and  have  just  read  your  letter  again. 
It  is  long  and  interesting,  but  I  am  disappointed  in  your  failing  to 
annier  my  letter  of  the  ist  inst.  I  remember  well  that  letter,  and  had 
hoped  to  receive  a  long  sweet  reply  to  it.  How  disappointed  I  am? 
O  my  darling,  you  ought  not  to  do  me  so.  If  you  had  written  me  such 
a  letter,  I  know  I  would  have  answered  it  without  delay.  I  am  glad 
to  hear  from  Judge  Land.  I  have  written  to  him,  but  fear  he  will  never 
receive  my  letter.  I  am  glad  he  has  sold  some  of  his  negroes.  If  he  will, 
with  the  money  received  from  them,  buy  a  good  home,  I  will  be  still 
more  gratified.  I  am  also  glad  to  hear  that  Billy  Chunn^^*  was  alive 
and  safe. 

Your  brother  William  is  unnecessarily  gloomy.  I  am  sorry  to  see  it. 
But  some  people  are  never  happy.  I  wrote  him  a  long  letter,  and  tried 
to  induce  him  to  trust  in  God  more,  and  to  try  and  believe  that  all 
things  are  for  the  best.  But  his  reply  did  not  manifest  any  improve¬ 
ment. 

From  what  Eliza  writes  me  I  think  you  did  right  not  to  send  her 
to  school.  She  is  sufficiently  advanced  to  study  and  improve  herself 
at  home,  and  I  want  her  to  do  this.  But  I  have  written  you  on  the 
subject  some  days  since.  The  boys  must  go  to  school  at  any  cost.  I 
have  also  expressed  myself  to  you  on  this  subject.  I  am  surprised  that 
you  think  I  had  rather  you  would  not  write  to  me  about  Elbert.  This 
is  a  strange  notion  you  have,  and  1  am  sorry  to  know  you  think  so. 
You  never  made  a  greater  mistake.  I  am  greately  troubled  about  him, 
and  have  been  trying  to  know  if  I  could  get  him  in  the  Naval  School 
at  this  place.  If  the  militia  of  Georgia  is  kept  in  the  service  after  Sep¬ 
tember  next,  I  do  not  see  how  he  is  to  be  kept  out  of  the  service. 
When  he  is  seventeen,  if  the  war  continues,  he  will  have  to  enter  the 
service  of  the  Confederate  States.  This  thought  is  distressing  to  me. 
If  he  wrote  a  good  hand  I  might  get  him  employment  somewhere. 
But  he  writes  poorly  and  pays  no  attention  to  what  I  say  about  im¬ 
proving  his  handwriting.  I  am  sorry  for  it.  Poor  boy!  When  I  am  dead 
and  gone  how  he  will  regret  his  failure  to  take  my  advice.  I  wish  he 
would  do  as  I  tell  him,  but  he  will  not,  and  I  expect  nothing  else  than 
trouble  from  him  as  long  as  I  live.  He  has  mind  enough  to  make  a 
man,  to  do  well,  but  I  fear  the  worst.  Let  me  beg  you,  my  love,  do 
try  and  get  him  to  have  his  decayed  tooth  extracted.  It  is  important 

141.  Probably  William  Aagustus  Chunn,  Hated  In  1860  as  a  20-year-old 
CassTllle  lawyer.  He  mast  have  been  In  the  Confederate  Army  at  this  time. 
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that  he  should  do  so  at  once.  Wright  Carswell  is  absent  without  leave 
from  his  command,  as  I  hear,  and  he  may  be  arrested  and  sent  back 
here. 

As  all  our  troops  got  away  from  Savannah,  and  no  train  of  cars  was 
captured  by  the  Yankees  between  Augusta  and  Savannah,  I  do  not 
see  how  Pleasant  could  have  been  captured.  If  he  went  to  Savannah 
he  certainly  did  not  remain  there  after  all  the  troops  left.  What  was 
he  going  to  Savannah  for?  I  thought  he  had  joined  a  company  in  Ala. 

I  am  glad  Floyd  and  Charles  are  both  hired  out.  You  get  for  their 
hire  what  would  have  brought  in  good  money  five  years  ago  thirty 
dollars.  But  this  is  better  than  to  keep  them  at  home.  I  still  want  some 
land  for  Bob  and  Allen  to  cultivate.  I  want  to  plant  about  15  acres  in 
com,  and  to  sow  about  ten  acres  in  oats.  With  a  little  aid  in  planting. 
Bob  and  Allen  can  cultivate  this  quantity  and  the  garden  etc  at  home 
without  trouble.  If  I  only  get  thirty  bushels  of  com,  after  paying  the 
rent,  it  will  be  much  better  saved  than  lost.  And  the  peas,  fodder  and 
shucks  will  be  worth  something.  Peas  will  grow  better  on  |X)or  land 
than  com,  and  we  will  need  p>eas  for  ourselves  and  our  cow.  If  you 
can  get  any  land  to  sow  in  oats,  try  and  get  cousin  Overton  to  let 
you  have  seed  oats  to  sow,  and  they  must  be  sown  in  Febmary,  say 
by  the  20th  of  that  month.  If  you  can  get  ground  to  plant  in  com, 
then  save  some  two  bushels  peas  to  plant.  If  you  get  land  from  cousin 
Overton,  he  will  tell  Bob  when  to  sow  the  oats  and  plant  the  com, 
and  how  to  plant  it.— Have  you  had  hauled  home  the  fodder  I  engaged 
from  Mr.  Cleveland?  Better  have  it  hauld.— My  mules  will  need 
roughness  next  summer,  and  it  will  be  difficult  to  buy  fodder,  and  you 
had  better  buy  nov:  two  or  three  loads  of  shucks. 

Capt.  Scott  has  returned  here— was  to  see  me  last  night.  He  says  he 
wrote  you  and  send  the  money  from  Antioch,— (which  is  seven  miles 
from  Lexington  depot)  between  the  loth  &  15th  inst.  There  was  no 
funds  in  Augusta  to  pay  interest,  and  this,  I  presume,  is  the  reason 
you  have  not  heard  from  Mr.  Clayton.  When  Scott  left  Augusta  for 
this  place  Mr.  CHayton  had  gone  up  the  Georgia  Railroad  to  hunt  a 
place  to  move  his  family  to.  When  he  returns  to  Augusta  and  collects 
the  interest  due  on  my  securities  I  suppose  you  will  receive  it. 

One  of  my  colleagues  (Mr.  Shewmake)  will  leave  here  Sunday  for 
Augusta  to  move  his  family  from  there  to  Lawrence  County,  and  as 
this  will  reach  you  sooner  by  sending  it  by  him  than  my  mailing  it 
here,  1  will  send  it  by  him  to  Augusta.  1  will  also  write  by  him  to  Mr. 
Qayton,  and  request  the  latter  to  send  all  my  notes  and  bonds  to  you 
in  the  event  Sherman  marches  on  Augusta.  And  if  you  receive  the 
notes  and  bonds  you  must  not  let  any  one  know  you  have  them— 
not  even  any  of  the  children.  I  think  I  have  in  interest  bearing  notes 
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$10,900.00  and  in  eight  per  cent  bonds  $6,050.00— in  Georgia  treasury 
notes  five  hundred  and  ten  dollars  making  in  all  the  sum  of  seventeen 
thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty  dollars.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  have 
more  than  this,  but  can  not  now  recollect  exactly  how  it  is,  I  remem¬ 
ber  the  amount  of  interest  bearing  notes,  and  State  Treasury  notes. 

I  do  not  now  remember  what  it  was  I  wanted  to  write  you,  but 
feared  to  risk  it  in  a  letter,  but  1  feel  sure  it  was  something  that  ought 
not  to  be  made  public,  and  the  mails  are  uncertain.  Your  letter  written 
the  29th  ult.  is  not  yet  reed  by  me. 

It  is  singular  that  you  were  not  invited  to  any  of  the  social  gather¬ 
ings;  but  1  do  not  think  you  were  slighted.  They  have  not  the  power 
to  do  that.  You  are  too  exalted  to  be  reached  by  an  effort  of  that  kind, 
by  any  one  in  Elbert,  even  if  it  were  purposely  attempted.  Never  by 
any  word  or  act  of  yours  must  you  show  that  you  thought  it  possible 
that  such  a  thing  was  attempted,  or  could  be,  if  attempted.  By  the  way, 
who  had  dinings  and  teas?  Did  Mrs.  Tate?  Mrs,  Heard?  either  of  the 
Mrs.  Jones?  You  must  remember  that  very  few  persons  in  Elberton 
are  old  acquaintances  of  mine.  There  is  no  one  in  Elberton  or  im¬ 
mediately  around  there  that  I  was  acquainted  with  when  I  lived  in 
the  county  except  cousin  Overton,  and  cousin  Jane  Jones  and  Judge 
Heard  and  Mr.  Qeveland.  I  have  been  acquainted  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hester  for  several  years,  &  Dr.  &  Majr.  Jones  also. 

I  am  truly  sorry  for  brother  Glenn.‘^*  I  wish  I  could  see  him,  I 
would  write  to  him  if  we  had  mail  facilities.  I  am  going  to  that  county 
after  I  get  home,  if  I  can  get  there,— I  saw  the  list  of  appointments  for 
the  Georgia  Conference  and  looked  for  the  name  of  Bro.  Glenn,  but 
did  not  see  it.  1  saw  the  name  of  but  one  preacher  sent  up  to  that 
section,  and  have  forgotten  his  name. 

I  am  glad  you  dreamed  about  me.  But  who  was  it  you  were  hunting 
and  could  not  find  in  your  dream?  You  must  mind  how  you  dream 
as  I  might  become  jealous. 

I  intend  to  try  and  obtain  Genl  Lee’s  autograph  and  take  it  to 
Georgia  for  the  children.  I  expect  Bro.  Arbogast  was  about  the  only 
one  that  could  be  induced  to  take  the  presiding  Eldership  in  our 
District,  and  he  will  not  have  many  quarterly  meetings  to  hold.^** 

142.  Minutes  of  the  Oeorxla  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church  In  the 
war  years  indicate  that  John  Walker  Glenn  was  presiding  elder  of  the 
Rome  District,  which  included  CassTille,  until  the  end  of  1863  when  he  was 
superannuated  at  his  request.  Akin’s  statement  suggests  that  Olenn  may 
have  tried  unsuccessfully  In  1864  to  regain  an  active  status. 

143.  Benjamin  Arbogast,  Georgia  Methodist  leader,  served  as  President 
of  the  Cassville  Female  College  in  1861-1862,  as  minister  at  Calhoun,  Georgia, 
in  1863  and  as  presiding  elder  of  the  Rome  district  in  1864-1866.  Informa¬ 
tion  gleaned  from  various  Methodist  Conference  Minutes  by  Willard  E. 
Wight,  who  wrote  a  Ph.D.  dissertation  at  Ehnory  University  on  “Churches 
in  the  Confederacy.” 
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Mr.  Cobb  writes  me  that  com  and  wheat  are  plentiful  in  Bartow, 
and  that  he  saw  com  sold  there  at  five  dollars  a  bushel,  and  that  there 
was  more  wheat  in  Bartow  than  in  Franklin  county.  He  says  his  wife 
has  been  sick  for  eight  weeks,  that  his  horse  died  the  night  before  he 
was  to  start  to  Elbert  to  pay  me  some  money,  that  his  store  was  broken 
open  and  robbed  of  two  thousand  dollars  worth  of  goods.  If  I  do  not 
forget  it  I  will  inclose  a  letter  received  by  me  from  the  Secretary  of 
War,  that  you  may  have  his  autograph.  His  name  is  James  A.  Seddon. 
See  if  the  children  can  make  out  the  name.  I  will  inclose  herein  a 
note  which  1  wish  you  to  copy  on  a  whole  sheet  of  the  best  note 
paper  you  have  and  put  it  in  the  best  envelope  and  direct  it  as  1  do 
the  copy,  and  without  sealing  send  it  to  me  and  I  will  cause  it  to  be 
delivered  to  him,  and  you  may  then  receive  an  autograph  note  in 

reply. 

I  am  sorry  for  John,  but  hope  his  hurt  is  not  serious.  Tell  him  he 
must  not  pick  his  nose,  and  must  learn  to  read  so  that  he  can  read  the 
papers  to  me  when  I  get  home.  I  did  not  sleep  until  after  twelve  last 
night  and  must  close  for  this  night.  I  ho{)e  the  four  letters  you  last 
received  will  yet  be  answered.  I  am  anxious  to  see  Susie.  If  I  remember 
correctly,  she  will  be  three  months  old  tomorrow.  I  do  want  to  see 
Verdy,  Kate  and  John  so  much.  Didn’t  Warren  laugh  himself  sick  at 
John’s  “dot  with  a  tail’’  and  his  “two  dots.”  You  ask  what  we  are  to 
do  with  Kate  when  1  get  home?  Well,  I  suppose  we  will  have  to  keep 
her  between  us  at  night.  Is  not  the  bed  wide  enough  for  that?  I  dont 
see  what  else  we  are  to  do,  as  she  now  sleeps  with  you,  it  will  be  a 
hard  matter  to  get  her  to  sleep  by  herself,  and  she  will  just  sleep 
between  us,— no  other  chance. 

Good  night  my  darling,  good  night. 

Friday  morning  January  27th.  I  received  no  letter  this  morning.  I 
have  written  to  Mr.  Clayton  to  send  up  my  notes  and  bonds  to  you. 
Take  care  of  them.  I  suppose  you  had  better  put  them  in  the  safe. 
You  can  unlock  it  and  when  you  lock  it  again,  pull  the  knob  to  the 
door  to  see  it  is  locked.  Put  the  bonds  &  notes  in  the  vault  inside  the 
safe.  The  brass  key  unlocks  the  vault  door.  I  have  nothing  new  to 
write  you.  The  Secretary  of  War  condemns  Glenn’s  conduct  in  break¬ 
ing  up  the  meeting  in  Jefferson  county.  I  may  write  more  to-night 
and  to-morrow.  I  am  writing  in  the  House,  and  we  are  just  going 
into  secret  session. 

Saturday  morning,  Jany  28th.  No  letter  this  morning.  I  will  send 
this  to  Augusta  and  hope  you  will  get  next  friday. 

TTiis  is  the  coldest  weather  I  have  felt  in  a  long  time.  It  is  impossible 
to  keep  warm  in  this  hall  in  such  weather,  without  a  better  way  of 
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warming  it.  There  are  but  two  registers,  both  on  the  same  side  of  the 
house,  and  the  heated  air  does  not  warm  my  side  of  the  Hall.  I  take 
off  my  overcoat  when  I  come  in  the  Hall  but  it  is  uncomfortable 
without  it  this  morning.  If  you  have  such  weather  in  Georgia  I  know 
you  have  a  hard  time  of  it.  How  the  poor,  half  clad,  hungry  women 
and  children  must  suffer  this  weather;  and  O  how  our  poor  soldiers 
must  have  suffered  while  out  on  picket  duty  last  night.  Many  of  them 
had  their  feet  frost-bitten  last  night  1  fear.  I  learn  that  the  mercury 
is  1 6  degrees  below  freezing  point  this  morning  and  the  James  river 
is  frozen  over.  We  have  had  no  weather  any  thing  like  as  cold.  I 
expect  we  will  not  stay  in  session  long  to-day. 

I  am  greatly  tempted  to  start  home  to-morrow.  I  want  to  see  you 
all  so  much.  I  expect  all  my  bonds  and  notes  will  be  sent  you  by  Mr. 
Qayton.  Take  care  of  them  the  best  you  can. 

The  Flouse  is  now  in  session  and  I  must  stop  writing.  I  send  letters 
in  one  envelope  to  Eliza  and  Warren.  If  you  will  get  the  children  to 
keep  my  letters,  they  will  be  highly  prized  by  them  long  years  after 
I  am  dead. 

Kiss  my  dear  children  for  me,  and  try  and  make  the  little  ones 
understand  it.  God  bless  them  all.  God  bless  you  my  darling. 

Your  devoted  husband 
Warren  Akin 

P.  S.  I  have  just  been  informed  that  Blair  returned  here  last  night  and 
left  this  morning  and  that  Lincoln  &  Prest  Davis  have  appointed  com¬ 
missioners  to  negotiate  for  peace.  The  President  had  a  long  conference 
with  the  Vice-President  yesterday,  and  Mr.  Stephens,  Mr.  Hunter  of 
Va.,  and  John  A.  Gimpbell  of  Ala.  are  appointed  commissioners  by 
President  Davis.^*^  I  hope  a  peace  may  be  made.  If  we  fail  to  make 
peace  the  effort  will  have  a  good  ef/ect,  for  it  will  stop  the  peace 
clamourers  in  Georgia  and  elsewhere.  But  I  hope  for  the  best. 

The  House  passed  a  bill  to-day  to  put  40,000  negroes  in  the  army 
as  teamsters,  cooks,  pioneers  etc.  etc.  This  will  put  that  many  white 
men  in  the  ranks  with  guns  in  their  hands.  This  P.  S.  contains  the  best 
news  1  have  been  able  to  write  you  lately.  Read  it  to  cousin  Sally  and 
give  her  my  love. 

W.  A. 


144.  These  commissioners  met  Lincoln  and  his  Secretary  of  State.  Seward, 
at  Hampton  Roads  on  February  3,  1865,  but  no  peace  agreement  resulted. 
See  Coulter,  Confederate  States,  561-53. 
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[Inclosure:  Letter 
of  January  26-28,  1865] 

Confederate  State  of  America 
War  Department 
Richmond  January  ii  1865 

Hon  Warren  Aiken 
House  of  Reps. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  the  letter  of  Capt  W.  P.  Mil- 
ton  relative  to  papers  forwarded  for  appointment  of  field  officers  of  the 
30th  Ga  Regt.  submitted  by  you,  has  been  referred  to  the  Adjt  General 
for  a  report. 

It  will  be  impracticable  to  return  the  letter  as  desired  by  you  until 
the  report  called  for  is  received,  as  you  will  observe  it  was  necessary 
to  refer  it  for  enquiry. 

Very  Respectfully 
Your  Odbt  &rvt 

JAMES  A  SEDDON 
Secretary  of  War 

[To  be  continued. ] 


ROADS  AND  STEAMBOATS  IN  NORTH  GEORGIA 
By  Eulalie  M.  Lewis* 

The  Appalachian  Trail  still  open  and  used  as  a  foot  path  by  hikers, 
is  an  example  of  the  early  routes  of  travel  in  North  Georgia.  It  is 
well  known  that  animals  by  instinct,  and  the  Indians  by  their  well- 
developed  sense  of  direction  and  distances,  roamed  in  search  of  food 
and  beat  out  many  trails.  Some  of  these  trails  were  made  into  roads. 
One  of  these,  the  Federal  Road,  in  all  probability  was  first  a  branch 
trail  of  the  Great  Indian  War  Path. 

This  road  began  near  the  old  Indian  town  of  Echota,  in  Tennessee, 
and  extended  south  by  way  of  the  present  town  of  Tennga,  Spring 
Place,  Fairmount,  and  on  to  Cartersville.  Unicoi  Turnpike  began  near 
old  Echota,  crossed  the  Unaka  Mountains  in  the  Cumberland  Range 
and  entered  northeast  Georgia  where  it  came  to  an  end  near  Tallulah 
Falls.  The  Federal  Road  into  Georgia  began  at  Stone’s  river  near 

*Thl8  is  the  third  of  three  articles  by  Mrs.  Lewis,  dealing  with  the  Cona- 
sauga  River  region,  the  other  two  having  appeared  in  the  September  and 
Decemberber,  1968,  issues  of  the  Quarterly.  Mrs.  Lewis,  who  grew  up  in  this 
region,  now  lives  in  Salisbury,  Maryland. 
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Nashville,  Tennessee,  and  ran  southeast  by  way  of  Ross’  Landing  (now 
Chattanooga,  Tennessee),  Spring  Place,  Hightower,  and  to  Athens 
in  Georgia,  where  the  University  of  Georgia  had  been  established  a 
few  years  earlier. 

Neither  the  Unicoi  Turnpike  nor  the  Federal  Road  into  Georgia  is 
to  be  confused  with  the  Federal  Road  previously  mentioned  as  having 
passed  by  the  McNair  Stand. 

A  branch  road  that  led  off  from  the  Federal  Road  near  Spring 
Place  was  known  as  the  Spring  Place-Sonoraville  Road,  and  crossed 
the  Coosawattee  river  at  its  confluence  with  the  Salacoa  Creek,  near 
which  were  the  Oostanaula  Indian  Mound,  and  the  Indian  villege  of 
Salaquoy. 

One  summer  when  traveling  over  the  Federal  Road  from  Tennga, 
on  the  Tennessee-Georgia  state  line  to  Cartersville,  I  was  impressed 
with  the  beauty  of  the  scenes  and  with  the  good  hard-surfaced  road 
bed  which  at  that  time  had  not  been  paved.  Occasionally  along  the 
w’ay,  there  were  old  two-story  houses  which,  judging  from  their 
appearance,  might  have  been  built  when  this  section  was  newly  settled. 
A  characteristic  feature  of  these  was  the  tall  chimneys  built  outside 
the  walls  and  made  of  native  rock. 

Over  these  roads  products  of  trade— live  turkeys,  cattle,  hogs,— in 
droves  were  taken  to  market.  The  colorful  story  of  the  hog  drovers 
has  been  kept  alive  in  old  folk  songs,  one  version  of  which  I  learned 
as  a  child  indicating  that  some  of  these  drovers  perhaps  crude  and 
riotous,  were  not  always  well  received  along  their  route,  the  song 
referred  to,  with  its  three  verses  of  request,  refusal,  and  indignant 
retort,  runs: 

Hog  drovers,  hog  drovers,  hog  drovers  we  are, 

A-courting  your  daughter  so  gay  and  so  fair. 

Can  we  get  lodging  here,  oh  here. 

Can  we  get  lodging  here? 

This  is  my  daughter  that  sits  by  my  side. 

And  no  hog  drover  shall  make  her  his  bride. 

And  you  can’t  get  lodging  here,  oh  here. 

And  you  can’t  get  lodging  here. 

Shucks  for  your  daughter,  much  less  for  yourself. 

We  will  go  a  house  wither  and  better  ourselves, 

And  we  don’t  want  lodging  here,  oh  here. 

And  we  don’t  want  lodging  here. 
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Many  people,  white  and  Indian,  must  have  made  their  way  alone 
this  middle  (Spring  Place-Sonoraville)  road  while  it  was  still  a  path 
and  an  almost  straight  line  over  much  of  its  length.  Setjuoyah,  Elias 
Boudinot,  Major  Ridge,  Chief  Vann,  and  David  Oowattie,  may  have 
used  it.  The  latter  two  men  were  friends  of  the  missionaries  at  Spring 
Place,  and  at  Oothcaloga. 

Others  who  probably  used  the  road  were  chief  Pathkiller  whose 
home  was  at  Pin  Log,  Stand  Watie  the  Cherokee,  who  served  as  a 
Confederate  General  in  the  war  of  the  6o’s,  as  well  as  the  Indian  scouts 
who  fought  with  General  Andrew  Jackson’s  army  at  the  decisive 
battle  of  Horseshoe  Bend  in  the  War  of  1812.  Also  James  Adair,  Sam 
Houston,  Samuel  Worcester,  and  John  Howard  Payne  may  have  used 
the  road,  as  they  are  known  to  have  been  in  this  part  of  the  state  when 
Indians  lived  here. 

Later  travelers  almost  certain  to  have  come  this  way  were  Colonel 
and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Gold,  of  Cornwell,  Connecticut.  Mrs.  Gold  in  a 
letter  that  is  preserved  in  the  Herman  Vaill  manuscripts,  Winsted, 
states  that  she  and  her  husband  stopped  at  the  McNair  home  and  at 
Spring  Place,  when  they  visited  their  daughter,  Mrs.  Elias  Boudinot, 
of  New  Echota,  in  1829.  This  road  would  have  been  the  most  direct 
route  they  could  have  taken. 

On  this  Spring  Place-Sonoraville  Road,  at  the  Murray-Gordon 
county  line  Maple  Grove  Baptist  Church  and  some  of  the  homes  of 
pioneer  settlers  were  built.  This  church  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  be 
built  in  Gordon  Ckiunty.  Here  too,  at  a  later  date  the  Fidellc  post 
office  was  established. 

Among  the  names  of  the  people  who  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  this 
church  were  those  of  Baxter,  Brindle,  Cx)uch,  Cox,  Edwards,  Hawkins, 
Humphrey,  Jackson,  Mashbum,  McIntyre  Nesbitt,  Reel,  Robinson, 
and  ^xton.  And  where  the  road  originally  ran  by  the  side  of  the  old 
community  burying  ground  between  the  Audubon  post  office  and  the 
E.  P.  Lewis  home  are  the  grave  stones  that  bear  the  names,  Causby, 
Holden,  Johns,  Mayfield,  Rogers,  Stricklin,  and  Trimble. 

The  David  W.  Humphrey  farm  which  was  developed  by  slave  labor, 
lay  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Coosawattee  River. 

The  dwelling  house  on  the  farm  faced  east  on  this  road,  and  was 
built  allegedly  on  the  site  of  an  old  Indian  village  on  the  hills  above 
the  alluvial  bottoms.  In  this  bottom  land  was  the  Oostanaula  Indian 
Mound  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Salacoa  Creek. 

A  ferry  once  operated  here,  and  when  steamboats  plied  the 
Coosawattee  River  they  sometimes  made  stojjs  at  this  point.  Planta¬ 
tion  slave  quarters  with  their  daubed  log  cabins  with  pounded  clay 
floors,  and  stick  and  dirt  chimneys,  were  on  the  road  between  the 
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family  residence  and  the  fields.  This  farm  was  purchased  from  Mr. 
Humphrey  by  Elsy  W.  Lewis,  of  Forsyth  county,  Georgia,  in  1893. 

It  was  by  this  road  and  ferry  that  the  Whitfield  County  families 
who  refugeed  to  south  Georgia  at  the  time  of  the  war,  fled  before 
Sherman’s  forces.  This  ferry  was  also  used  by  Elsy  W.  Lewis  and 
his  family  in  1893  when  they  came  from  Forsj^h  County  by  way  of 
Canton,  Waleska,  and  Pine  Log,  to  their  new  homes  on  the  Coosawattee 
River. 

Many  years  before  the  war,  Fields’  mill  had  operated  on  the  river 
south  of  the  Salacoa  ferry.  At  this  mill  wool  was  carded  for  families 
over  an  area  of  many  miles  and  until  recent  years  parts  of  the  old 
mill’s  foundations  could  be  seen  imbedded  in  the  river’s  bank.  At  a 
later  time  another  ferry  service  was  set  up  near  this  old  mill  site,  and 
a  road  was  cut  from  the  Audubon  post  office  to  the  river  and  ferry 
by  way  of  the  Sam  Owens  home.  As  the  Salacoa  ferry  was  discon¬ 
tinued  this  |)ortion  of  the  Spring  Place-Sonoraville  Road  then  fell  into 
disuse  except  as  a  field  road. 

For  many  years  the  symmetrical  rise  of  the  Oostanaula  mound 
could  be  plainly  seen  from  an  upstairs  window  of  the  Lewis  home.  Up 
above  the  otherwise  level  fields  of  green  com  its  curved  outline  was 
distinctly  visible.  Constant  cultivation  helped  to  cut  the  mound  down 
to  the  surface  of  the  land  around  it,  but  the  beginning  of  its  desecra¬ 
tion  goes  back  to  the  days  when  students  of  the  Pine  Chapel  Academy 
came  at  times  by  row  boat  up  the  river  to  this  spot  and  dug  for  bones 
and  artifacts. 

These  crude  excavations  proved  nothing  as  to  the  purpose  of  this 
particular  mound,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  of  these  boys  were  familiar 
with  the  methods  of  archaeological  research,  but  they  were  not 
entirely  unrewarded,  as  they  found  simple  artifacts  and  assembled  a 
skeleton  which  occupied  a  comer  in  the  school  dormitory  of  one  of 
the  fun-loving  boys.  It  was  used  to  some  extent  in  their  study  of 
physiology  and  sometimes  at  night  in  dormitory  pranks. 

Later  some  other  students  of  ethnology  and  archaeology  came  to 
the  mound  about  1932-34  and  made  a  more  extensive  search.  They 
found  only  such  common  shell  money,  beads,  and  similar  objects  in 
small  numbers  as  have  been  found  in  other  mounds.  This  search  re¬ 
moved  practically  all  trace  of  this  picturesque  handiwork  of  an  ancient 
people  in  the  fields  of  the  Lewis  farm. 

TTie  architecture  of  the  Humphrey-Lewis  home  was  of  Georgian 
style,  and  the  house  was  so  sturdily  constructed  that  after  more  than 
a  hundred  years  of  service  it  still  remains  strong  and  well  preserved. 

The  story  of  efforts  to  foil  the  plans  of  any  of  Sherman’s  scouts 
who  might  come  foraging  for  food  is  that  the  tall  square  columns 
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of  the  front  porch  of  the  house  were  pried  open  by  slaves  and  the 
families  supphes  of  ham  and  other  cured  meats  were  secreted  behind 
the  broad  boards,  and  the  columns  were  then  carefully  closed  up 
again. 

This  ingenious  precaution  was  not  necessary,  however,  as  the 
Yankees  did  not  penetrate  to  this  distance  from  the  old  Federal  Road 
into  Georgia  over  which  some  of  their  foraging  parties  traveled,  nor 
from  the  Resaca  battlefield,  nor  the  Calhoun  skirmishing  grounds. 

On  the  grounds  of  this  home  a  short  distance  away  is  the  Humphrey 
burying  ground,  once  shaded  by  massive  cedar  trees.  Here  one  day 
I  saw  a  few  upright  grave  stones,  a  box-like  rock  tomb,  and  some 
broken  slabs  all  covered  with  moss,  mold,  and  mildew.  By  rubbing 
away  the  accumulation  I  found  one  grave  to  be  the  resting  place  of  a 
beloved  daughter  of  the  D.  W.  Humphrey  family.  The  simple  and 
touching  inscription  evokes  a  by-gone  era:  “Sacred  to  the  memory  of 
Janie  Humphrey  who  was  born  March  12,  1849,  departed  this  life 
Sept,  ist,  1866. 

She  was  lovely,  she  was  fayer. 

And  for  a  time  was  given. 

An  angel  came  and  claimed  his  own. 

And  bore  her  home  to  heaven.” 

Only  two  other  epitaphs  are  still  legible,  one  reading,  “Sacred  to 
the  memory  of  Cornelia  Augusta  Humphrey,  who  was  born  Dec. 
30,  1855,  died  Sept.  13,  1857.  Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven,”  and 
the  other  read,  “1896  Vining  Infant.” 

Three  generations  of  the  Lewis  family  have  lived  in  this  home,  and 
because  of  their  care  and  upkeep,  the  house  is  still  an  attractive  build- 
ing. 

More  than  four  hundred  years  after  De  Soto’s  journey  to  America 
and  to  this  local  area,  Mrs.  C.  G.  Lewis  while  working  in  the  yard  of 
her  home  one  day,  dug  up  a  Spanish  coin  which  on  appraisal  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  was  said  to  be  the  typ>e  of  money  used  by  the 
Spanish  Government  at  the  time  De  Soto  was  in  America. 

This  coin  may  have  lain  here  since  the  time  of  De  Soto  when  it 
possibly  was  droppied  by  one  of  the  Spanish  adventurers  in  their 
wanderings  and  search  for  gold  along  the  Indian  path  later  known  as 
the  Spring  Place-Sonoraville  Road,  which  ran  past  the  Lewis  home. 

These  early  roads  are  now  with  some  few  changes  incorporated 
in  the  county  road  system.  It  has  been  my  wish  in  giving  emphasis  to 
them  to  help  in  preserving  the  history  of  their  origin  and  of  their 
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As  a  girl  I  sometimes  heard  the  dull  hoarse  whistle  of  steamboats 
on  the  Oostanaula  River  at  Resaca.  Steamboats  are  thought  to  have 
plied  the  waters  of  the  Oostanaula  and  the  Coosawattee  rivers  before 
the  Civil  War.  Between  the  years  1873  and  1902,  they  were  much  in 
use,  and  some  trips  were  made  occasionally  thereafter. 

The  Cartacay  and  the  Ellijay  rivers  which  form  the  Coosawattee 
have  their  sources  in  the  Blue  Ridge  highlands  of  Georgia.  The 
Coosawattee  ripples  southwestward  as  a  small  stream  from  what  the 
Indians  called  Coosawattee  Old  Town,  later  known  as  Carter’s 
Quarters.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  first  part 
of  the  tw'entieth,  it  was  a  stream  navigable  to  steamboats. 

Principal  tributaries  of  the  Cooaswattee  river  are  Crump,  Harris, 
Fisher,  Talking  Rock,  Sugar,  Duke,  Noblet,  Dry,  Salacoa,  Vann, 
Craneater,  and  Town  creeks;  and  smaller  branches  are  Goble,  Camp, 
Woodring,  Wilbanks,  Mineral  Spring,  and  Rock  Spring.  Ferries  over 
the  years  were  McClure’s  Salacoa,  Fields’  Mill,  Pine  Chapel,  Fite, 
and  Fork. 

At  New  Fchota  where  the  Conasauga  and  the  Coosawattee  unite, 
the  Oostanaula  is  formed  A  point  of  scenic  and  historic  interest  on 
the  Coosawattee  River  was  the  Bluff,  where  up  until  around  1912  or 
1915  stood  an  old  log  church,  picturesque  and  quaint,  gripping  in  its 
appeal  to  those  fortunate  enough  to  have  visited  there  and  to  have 
viewed  the  natural  and  rustic  scene. 

Some  home  sites  command  good  river  views,  chief  of  which  was 
the  Trimmier  place  on  the  Red  Bud  road.  On  an  old  map  is  shown  the 
Charles  Hicks  Public  Stop,  near  where  the  Pine  Chajjel  Academy  was 
later  built. 

Gauging  stations  were  at  the  Sam  Owens  and  the  Pine  Chap>el 
bridges. 

Sometime  after  the  invention  of  steamboats,  such  boats  began  to 
be  seen  on  the  navigable  rivers  of  Georgia.  The  first  one  in  northwest 
Georgia  came  to  the  Coosa  River.  When  once  established,  steamboat 
service  on  the  Coosawattee  continued  fairly  regularly  except  during 
p)eriods  of  drought  or  extremely  low  water.  The  Oostanaula,  a  deeper 
river,  was  navigable  at  all  times  over  its  entire  length.  The  combined 
navigable  distance  ofthe  two  rivers  is  estimated  at  approximately  125 
miles.  Under  laws  made  for  the  governing  of  steamboats,  each  steam¬ 
boat  was  given  a  name  and  was  licensed  and  registered,  and  were  used 
as  post  roads. 

Steamboats  used  on  these  rivers  were  constructed  almost  entirely  of 
wood,  and  wood  was  used  for  fuel.  The  boats  were  long  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  width  and  had  a  shallow  depth.  Some  had  stem  wheels. 
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and  some  were  propelled  by  side  wheels.  The  steamboat  Coosa  plied 
the  Coosa  river  m  1845. 

The  Coosa  was  a  small  steamboat,  and  it  is  likely  that  its  pilot  was 
interested  in  testing  the  possibilities  of  navigation  on  the  upper 
branches  of  the  Co^  River  as  well  as  on  the  main  stream.  This  steam¬ 
boat  may  have  traveled  no  farther  than  to  Rome,  but  if  steamboats 
did  go  up  the  Coosa wattee  before  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  the 
Coosa  may  have  been  one  of  them. 

A  Mr.  Carter  of  Murray  County,  in  1851,  had  acquired  a  very  large 
plantation  that  reached  from  the  Connasauga  River  to  the  banks  of 
the  Coosawattee.  He  had  immense  quantities  of  cotton,  lumber,  oats, 
wheat,;  and  other  products  to  sell.  A  good  farmer  and  business  man, 
such  as  Carter  was,  would  surely  have  grasped  quickly  the  advantage 
of  a  steamboat  route  for  his  trade  and  undoubtedly  encouraged  its 
development. 

Carter’s  Quarters  became  a  landing  point  of  some  importance,  but 
the  name  of  the  first  steamboat  to  arrive  at  this  farthest  reach  of 
navigation  on  the  river  seems  not  to  have  been  preserved  by  any 
record  now  existing. 

The  impact  of  the  war  of  the  6o’s  was  felt  by  the  steamboats,  and 
although  the  service  was  disrupted,  the  boats  themselves  were  not 
destroyed.  In  1873  and  1874  steamboats  were  making  regular  trips 
from  Carter’s  Quarters  to  Rome  and  many  have  sometimes  gone  on 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  They  soon  became  a  means  of  trade  and  trans¬ 
portation  for  many  people  whose  farms  bordered  on  the  rivers.  They 
were  more  profitable  than  flat  boats  had  been. 

Rome  became  a  good  market.  Some  of  the  steamboats  used  here 
were  made  and  brought  in  from  other  cities  or  larger  rivers.  Some  for 
local  use,  were  built  in  the  cities  of  Alabama,  and  at  Rome,  Georgia. 
One,  the  Mary  Carter ,  was  built  in  Gordon  County  at  Resaca  in  1874. 

Its  owner  was  the  North  Georgia  and  Tennessee  Steamboat  Com¬ 
pany,  with  L.  H.  Hall  of  Resaca,  as  its  president  and  F.  M.  Coulter, 
of  Rome,  “present  master  in  lieu  of  late  master  H.  H.  Smtih,”  This 
steamboat  had  two  decks;  was  1 1 1  feet  long,  1 8  wide,  and  3  feet  deep, 
with  a  model  head  and  scow  stem;  total  tonage  63.09;  enrolled  at  the 
port  of  Mobile,  district  of  Mobile,  on  the  22  of  April,  1874;  date  of 
surrender  September  13,  1877,  at  Mobile;  cause  of  surrender,  vessel 
lost.  The  Mary  Carter  was  built  by  Captain  F.  M.  Coulter,  and  was 
one  of  more  than  a  dozen  he  built  before  and  after  the  Gvil  War. 

Another  steamboat  that  is  known  to  have  been  “eased  into  the 
Oostanaula  river”  for  its  initial  voyage  was  built  by  Mr.  Hemphill 
at  Rome.  This  event  is  recalled  by  an  old  settler  familiar  wtih  some 
steamboat  history,  but  he  does  not  remember  the  name  of  the  vessel. 
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The  Resaca,  Cormasauga,  Coosawattee,  Oortanaula,  Calhotm,  Chero- 
kee,  and  DeSoto,  were  names  mven  to  steamboats  on  the  Coosa 
system.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  these  names  were  all  local  or  of 
local  application.  It  is  uncertain  that  any  of  these  navigated  the  waters 
of  the  Coosawattee  River.  A  half  dozen  or  more  steamboats  all  of 
which  may  have  made  their  way  up  the  Coosawattee  to  Carter’s 
Quarters  were  the  Mary  Carter,  John  T.  Warlick,  Etowah  Bill,  Hill 
City,  Mitchell,  Sport er,  and  Dixie;  as  well  as  the  two  tow  boats  Coo- 
sada,  and  Leota.  Others  came  from  the  Coosa  into  the  Oostanaula  with- 
outgoing  into  the  Coosawattee. 

The  Coosawattee,  and  Etowah  Bill,  were  both  build  in  Rome  in 
1877.^  The  Etowah  Bill  was  enrolled  at  Mobile,  March  14,  1878.  Its 
date  of  service  extended  to  July  i,  1880,  at  which  time  it  was  sunk  in 
the  Coosa  River  district  and  abandoned.  Its  capacity  was  98.55  tons. 
It  was  jointly  owned  by  a  dozen  individuals  and  business  houses  with 
the  controlling  shares  belonging  to  the  Georgia  and  Alabama  Steam¬ 
boat  Company  and  to  Samuel  Orter.  The  names  of  the  owners  were, 
J.  W.  Elliott  (Rome),  the  Georgia  and  Alabama  Steamboat  Company, 
Samuel  Carter,  the  Berry  Company,  T.  W.  Williamson,  Home  and 
McGhee,  Harper  &  Foot,  North  Bros.  Company,  Samuel  Morgan, 
S.  W.  Brown,  Rounsaville  &  Bro.,  and  John  J.  Seay— a  rather  repre¬ 
sentative  group  of  men. 

The  steamboat  Hill  City  had  a  rounded  head.  It  was  built  in  Gades- 
den,  Alabama,  in  1882.  John  J.  Seay,  and  J.  M.  Elliott,  Jr.  were  each 
at  different  times  its  managing  owner.  After  eleven  years  service  the 
Hill  City  was  wrecked  on  October  2,  1893. 

The  steamboat  Mitchell  was  built  at  Rome  in  1884.  The  tonnage 
and  the  name  of  the  boat  were  permanently  marked  on  her  main  beam. 
Also  the  hailing  ixirt  was  shown  on  her  stem  in  white  letters  on  a 
black  background.  It  had  a  square  head,  and  a  square  stem  as  most 
small  steamboats  did.  Its  dimensions  were  ninety  by  sixteen  by  three 
feet.  L.  C.  Mitchell  of  Gordon  County  was  the  principal  owner  and 
master. 

Mitchell  was  one  of  the  best  known  captains  of  the  day,  and  was 
popularly  referred  to  as  Lucien  or  “Skipper  Luke”.  With  the  change 
of  property  ownership,  in  1885,  John  J.  Seay  became  the  managing 
owner  and  master  of  the  Mitchell,  and  from  this  date  it  continued  to 
operate  until  dismantled.  It  was  surrendered  May  14,  1892. 

When  the  low  water  steamboat  Resaca,  with  its  square  head,  square 
stem  and  stem  wheel  was  on  the  river,  it  carried  a  capacity  load  of 

1.  For  this  and  anbaequent  ateamboat  Information  aee  Enrollment  Cer¬ 
tificate  in  the  Induatrial  Recorda  Branch  of  the  National  Archlvea,  Wash* 
InRton,  D.  C. 
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80.92  tons.  It  was  used  primarily  for  hauling  cotton  and  produce,  and 
under  the  command  of  Captain  George  H.  Gould  made  runs 
between  Resaca,  Georgia  and  Gadsden,  Alabama,  from  the  year  1892 
to  July  16,  1902. 

Another  steamboat  named  Resaca  said  to  have  been  in  use  about 
1845,  was  a  larger  boat  and  may  or  may  not  have  been  used  on  these 
rivers.  The  name  Resaca  was  probably  chosen  in  commemoration  of 
the  battle  of  Resaca  de  la  Palma  of  the  Mexican  War,  which  was 
fought  about  the  same  time  the  boat  was  made.  The  smaller  and  later 
steamboat  sometimes  locally  called  the  “City  of  Resaca”  was  named 
for  the  town  of  Resaca,  in  Gordon  County,  Georgia. 

The  Cormasauga  was  built  in  1897.  The  Sporter,  constructed  in  1899, 
was  one  of  the  smaller  sternwheel  vessels.  It  was  used  on  both  the 
Coosawattce  and  the  Oostanaula  rivers  and  also  on  the  Coosa  in  times 
of  low  water.  After  a  few  years  the  Sporter  was  transferred  to  new 
owners,  remodeled,  and  given  the  name  Gadsden.  With  a  new  en¬ 
rollment  number,  from  then  on,  it  operated  only  on  the  Coosa  River. 

The  Dixie  was  one  of  the  last  steamboats  to  ply  the  waters  of 
Gordon  County  rivers.  Built  by  J.  T.  Warlick  between  July  15  and 
August  20,  1904,  at  Rome,  it  had  a  stem  wheel,  one  deck,  72.24  ton¬ 
nage.  H.  A.  Gould  was  pilot  on  this  boat  in  1912.  It  was  sometimes  used 
in  excursion  trips  as  well  as  for  hauling  freight.  A  dredge  boat  that  came 
up  the  Coosawattee  River  in  1908  was  in  all  probability  the  last  of  all 
steamboats  to  be  seen  on  this  river. 

After  completion  of  the  Western  &  Atlantic  Railroad,  much  ship¬ 
ping  was  done  by  freight  trains.  The  railroad  towns  of  Resaca  and 
Calhoun,  which  were  also  on  the  Oostanaula  River,  each  began  to  de¬ 
velop  as  cotton  markets.  These  awakened  some  rivalry  as  they  bid 
fair  to  become  competitive  with  Rome.  The  cotton  dealers  of  Rome, 
apparently  in  an  efrort  to  meet  this  competition  and  prevent  the  loss 
to  themselves  of  much  of  the  cotton  and  other  river  trade  products 
coming  from  the  Carter,  Kimbrough,  Humphrey,  and  numerous  other 
good  farms  on  the  Coosawattee  River,  organized  a  new  steamboat 
company  which  around  1880  sent  boats  on  trips  up  to  Carter’s 
Quarters,  stopping  at  many  landings  along  the  way.  In  this  manner 
thousands  of  bales  of  cotton  were  brought  into  Rome  each  season. 

This  was  naturally  advantageous  to  the  farmer  and  the  boatsman. 
The  existence  of  this  new  Oostanaula  and  Coosawattee  Steamboat 
Company  is  recorded  in  an  advertisement  in  an  old  city  directory  of 
Rome,  dated,  1880-1881,  which  reads  as  follows:  “OOSTANAULA 
and  COOSAWATTEE  STEAMBOAT  COMPANY  J.  T.  WUliam- 
son.  President;  E.  T.  McGhee,  Secretary  and  Treasurer;  J.  M.  Elliot, 
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General  Superintendent.  Boats  leased  and  owned  by  Georgia  and 
Alabama  Steamboat  Company.” 

To  keep  the  waters  navigable,  the  river  beds  required  some  dredg¬ 
ing  and  deepening.  Local  effon  alone  was  not  sufficient. 

In  the  1 880- 1 88 1  report  of  Francis  Fontain,  State  Commissioner  of 
Lands  and  Immigration,  he  writes  that  “The  Coosa  runs  40  miles  in 
Georgia  and  is  open  to  Greenport,  Alabama.  The  tributary  Oosta- 
naula  is  navigable  105  miles  above  Rome  and  work  is  now  progressing 
to  open  it  30  miles  further.” 

As  far  back  as  1874  improvements  were  made  on  the  Oostanaula  and 
Coosawattee  rivers.  Under  acts  of  the  United  States  Congress  approved 
June  23,  1874,  and  March  3,  1875  improvements  were  made  on  the 
Oostanaula  and  the  Coosawattee  rivers,  and  cartographic  records  show 
the  condition  on  January  i,  1876  of  the  improvements  made  by  the 
army  engineers.  Other  maps  as  late  as  June  30,  1915  also  show  the 
conditions  on  these  rivers  from  Rome,  to  Carters. 

The  tow  boats  Leota  and  Coosada  were  instrumental  in  some  of  the 
improvements  made  on  both  these  rivers.  The  steam  vessel  Leota,  was 
built  in  1888,  but  was  first  named  Annie  M.  and  changed  to  Leota  in 
1892.  At  this  date  it  became  an  undocumented  government-owned 
vessel  that  operated  on  the  Coosa  River  until  1933. 

The  United  States  Congress  made  appropriations  for  improvements. 
In  1878,  four  thousand  dollars  was  appropriated  for  improving  the 
Oostanaula  and  Coosawattee  rivers.  In  1879,  three  thousand  dollars 
more  was  appropriated  for  improving  these  two  rivers,  and  other 
appropriations  were  made  later,  the  largest  amounts  at  any  time  being 
probably  six  thousand  dollars  in  1882,  and  ten  thousand  dollars  in 
1902. 

Some  of  the  improvements  included  dredging  and  deepening  of  these 
two  river  beds  and  the  building  of  wing  dams  where  needed  in  shallow 
waters,  and  for  flood  control.  Dredging  was  done  at  intervals  after 
high  water  when  logs  and  other  heavy  drifts  and  sandbars  clogged  the 
channel,  as  it  was  necessary  to  make  it  safe  for  navigation  while  steam¬ 
boats  were  in  use  on  these  rivers.  Bridges  too,  were  regulated  to 
certain  requirements  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  passing  of  steam¬ 
boats  beneath  them. 

Wing  dams  are  used  on  the  Coosawattee.  As  their  name  implies, 
they  were  restrictions  jutting  out  into  the  water,  usually  in  pairs,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  river;  not  reaching  all  the  way  across  but  leaving 
room  for  the  steamboats  to  pass  up  and  down  stream.  In  this  way 
water  in  shallow  areas  was  conserved  and  concentrated  into  places 
where  it  was  needed  and  raised  the  water  level  so  as  to  enable  vessels 
to  operate  when  the  supply  was  low. 
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George  M.  Battey  of  Rome  who  was  familiar  with  these  rivers,  said 
diat  these  wing  dams  extended  perhaps  twenty-five  miles  to  a  point 
where  the  volume  of  water  was  sufficient  without  them,  and  that  he 
and  his  brother  once  came  by  row  boat  over  this  river  from  Carter’s 
landing  and  over  the  Oostanaula  to  Rome,  in  1920. 

A  letter  to  me  written  by  Miss  Tilla  Rooker  of  Calhoun,  in  reply 
to  questions  asked  of  her  about  steamboats,  reveals  some  persond 
incidents  that  add  to  this  story  and  point  out  that  the  river  was  a 
channel  of  adventure  and  sport  as  well  as  of  trade.  The  lettre  dated 
Dec.  18,  1954  follows: 

“1  am  afraid  I  can’t  help  you  too  much  on  the  history  of  our  river 
boats. 

“I  was  going  to  school,  my  first  or  second  year,  to  Mrs.  Abbie  Hill 
&  I  can  remember  when  the  boats  would  near  Resaca,  the  whistle 
would  start  blowing,  &  the  children  would  get  so  excited  Mrs.  Hill 
would  have  to  give  us  recess,  and  woald  take  us  down  to  the  dock 
to  see  them  load  lumber,  logs,  cotton,  etc.  I  can  remember  hearing 
my  mother  talk  of  some  of  the  people  w  ho  operated  the  boats  and 
were  friends  of  hers  before  she  married.  She  would  teii  us  of  good 
times  they  had  on  the  boats  (and  last  November  my  mother  and 
father  had  been  married  77  years).  Mr  Carter  was  c.iptain  on  the 
Mary  Carter  and  a  Mr.  Colter  was  his  pilot.  Then  theic  was  a  boat 
named  The  Mitchell  owned  by  Mr.  Mfchell  (Miss  Sallie  Kimbrough’s 
brother-in-law.)  but  don’t  know  the  pilots  name  on  this  boat.  I  called 
Miss  Sallie  and  also  Floy  Fite  &  Miss  Bai  Hall  thinking  probably  they 
knew  more  than  I  did.  but  they  didn’t.  It  must  have  been  all  of  a 
century  ago  that  the  line  was  established.  They  ran  from  Gadsden, 
Ala.,  to  Carter’s  Quarter.  My  father  so  often  would  take  his  canoe  on 
the  Mary  Carter  up  to  Carter’s  Quarter  and  drift  back  dowTi  the  river 
hunting  ducks,  wild  geese,  and  squirrels. 

“They  must  have  ceased  operating  55  or  60  years  ago  as  we  have 
lived  in  Calhoun  50  yrs— and  I  know  the  boats  hadn’t  been  on  the 
river  for  7  or  8  years  before  we  moved  away— I  would  think  they 
would  have  some  records  in  Gadsden,  Ala.  Miss  Sallie  thinks  there 
was  another  boat  between  the  Mary  Carter  and  the  Mitchell  but  she 
can’t  be  sure  &  can’t  recall  the  name.  The  Mitchell  burned  long  be¬ 
fore  we  left  Resaca. 

“Miss  Bai  said  when  she  was  quite  young  she  lived  on  a  farm 
beyond  Resaca  and  she  &  her  brothers  would  always  run  to  the  bluff 
when  they  would  hear  the  boats,  to  watch  them  go  by.  She  remem¬ 
bered  when  they  had  to  dredge  the  river  above  Resaca  so  the  boats 
could  go  on  to  Carter’s  Quarter,  and  she  too  remembered  a  Mr.  King 
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built  some  shoals  known  as  the  King  Shoals  but  she  can’t  remember 
Just  where. 

“I  wish  I  could  help  you  more,  but  the  older  people  are  almost  all 
gone  .  .  . 

“If  I  can  get  more  information  relative  to  the  steamboat  line  will 
let  you  hear.” 

Marvin  6.  Small  of  Gadsden,  Alabama,  tells  of  being  on  the  Coosa 
river  in  Indian  summer.  He  says  he  has  “traveled  many  miles  and  spent 
no  small  sum  in  an  effort  to  secure  pictures  of  steamboats  and  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  the  men  who  operated  them  in  order  that  a  record 
might  be  made  of  them  before  all  would  be  foi^otten.  Sometimes  I 
am  filled  with  sadness  when  I  realize  all  my  old  river  friends  and  their 
boats  are  gone  forever.  I  still  paddle  my  canoe  on  the  Coosa  after  the 
early  frosts  come,  despite  the  fact  that  I  shall  be  75  years  of  age  at 
my  next  birthday.”  He  has  used  the  same  canoe  for  forty-six  years. 

A  letter  dated  February  16,  1955,  from  Mrs.  Nannie  Byrom  Comp¬ 
ton  (Mrs.  W.  H.  Compton,  of  Monroe,  Ga.)  who  grew  up  in  Gordon 
county,  gives  insight  into  the  value  of  steamboat  trade  to  the  farmer 
as  a  means  of  taking  his  crops  to  market  and  bringing  in  needed 
merchandise  at  a  time  when  roads  into  distant  farm  settlements  were 
poor  and  unsatisfactory.  She  says,  “Papa  (H.  C.  Byrom)  oftentimes 
shipped  entire  crops  to  market  in  Rome.  I’ve  been  on  the  boats  many 
times  but  never  made  boat  trips  to  Rome  because  it  was  mainly  a 
freight  boat  .  .  .  Papa  did  sometimes  go  on  boats  to  Rome  when  he 
made  a  heavy  shipment.” 

Steamboats  were  definitely  an  accommodation  to  local  travel  as  they 
would,  when  signaled  stop  at  any  place  along  the  river  to  pick  up 
passengers.  Some  of  the  landings  were  at  the  farms  of  Mrs.  Becky 
Baxter,  Duke  Kimbrough,  John  Real,  Mose  Foster,  Sam  Pulliam,  Ben 
Freeman,  Elsy  W.  Lewis  and  at  Pine  Chapel. 

Typical  of  a  good  landing  was  that  on  the  Lewis  farm  to  which 
Mr.  Lewis’  own  crops  and  those  of  neighbors  who  lived  on  nearby 
upland  farms  were  hauled  and  arranged  along  the  high  banks  ready 
for  loading  when  the  steamboat  arrived.  Loading  was  for  the  farmer 
an  important  event,  while  the  young  farmer  boy  and  casual  onlooker 
watched  with  thrilled  interest  as  each  bale  of  cotton  was  set  sliding 
down  the  embankment  to  a  solid  object  put  up  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  a  sudden  jolt  which  catapulted  the  bale  on  to  the  deck  of  the 
boat.  The  bale  was  then  rolled  into  place  for  shipment. 

A  natural  feature  on  the  Oostanaula  near  Resaca  is  a  cave  that  opens 
out  to  the  river  bank.  Over  the  years,  many  ferries  gave  service  on 
the  river.  Among  the  ferries  on  the  Oostanaula  were:  Calhoun,  Tan¬ 
ner’s,  Lay’s  Land’s  Herrington’s,  Fricks’,  Ray’s,  Printups,’  Millers’^ 
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Braddock’s,  White’s,  Bell’s,  Johnson’s,  and  Pope’s.  Some  of  these 
ferriees  have  now  been  replaced  by  bridges. 

Into  the  Oostanaula,  which  is  a  short  river,  the  Oothcaloga  creek 
flows  from  the  east.  From  the  west  flow  Crump,  Lick,  Snake, 
Armuchee,  Rock,  Graham,  John,  and  Johny  Long  creeks.  A  ford  was 
at  the  Dr.  Anderson  home. 

Miller’s  mill  was  on  the  Oostanaula  and  near  it  were  numerous 
other  mills  on  smaller  contributing  streams.  The  number  seems  super¬ 
fluous  to  the  needs  of  the  community  but  probably  the  pioducts  of 
these  grist  mills  were  shipped  by  steamboat  to  distant  customers. 
Between  Resaca  and  Calhoun,  two  distilleries  were  operated  at  the 
time  of  the  Civil  War,  one  each  on  opposite  sides  of  the  river.  A  gaug¬ 
ing  station  was  at  Calhoun.® 

Over  the  Oostanaula  River  at  Calhoun  was  a  long  covered  bridge. 
Alongside  its  wide  passage  where  vehicles  traveled  was  a  narrow  walk 
for  pedestrians.  This  bridge  when  built  must  have  fit  nicely  into  the 
wooided  scene  of  the  banks  along  the  river.  From  the  west  window 
of  my  home  in  the  Parkland  section  of  Calhoun,  1  could  see  this  bridge 
and  hear  the  rumblings  of  wheels  and  horses  hoofs  as  people  rode  over 
its  thick  plank  floor. 

The  scene  was  changed  one  day  about  1915,  when  the  bridge  was 
blown  away  by  a  wind  and  hail  storm.  John  and  Sam  Simpson  who 
lived  in  Calhoun  were  returning  in  a  wagon  one  afternoon  from  their 
farm  and  were  caught  in  the  storm.  They  hastened  into  the  bridge  for 
shelter  from  the  pelting  hail.  Their  team  became  frightened  at  the 
sound  of  hail  on  the  roof,  and  the  driver  was  unable  to  check  them. 
As  they  rushed  off  the  bridge,  the  brothers  heard  a  crash  and,  on  look¬ 
ing  back,  saw  an  open  chasm.  The  old  bridge  that  had  enhanced  the 
scene  so  long  had  given  way  under  the  strain  of  the  wind  and  perhapw 
by  vibration  caused  by  the  rushing  team  and  had  dropped  into  the 
river  behind  them. 

Nature  has  a  method  of  conserving  water  and  of  consistently 
renewing  the  supply  to  mountains  and  valleys  as  it  subsequently  flows 
to  lower  levels.  In  Cherokee  days  one  could  drink  freely  and  safely 
from  these  streams,  but  now  that  the  forests  are  cut  away,  the  filter¬ 
ing  is  poor,  and  one  risks  his  health  when  drinking  from  the  open 
streams. 

Many  times  I  have  watched  the  unceasing  flow  of  the  Cherokee 
rivers  of  northwest  Georgia.  I  have  seen  them  where  they  meet  and 

2.  See  Map  No.  N-81,  Sheet  No.  I,  of  the  Second  Epoch  of  the  Atlanta 
Campaign  Shotoing  the  Union  Forces  under  Sherman  and  the  Rebel  Forces 
under  Johnston  (RG  77),  National  Archives  and  Records  Service,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 
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then  continue  their  way  along  broader  channels.  Parts  of  the  Chestatee 
and  the  Chattahoochee  rivers  formed  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation,  and  a  part  of  the  Coosa  (of  which  only  forty  miles 
are  within  the  state  of  Georgia)  is  also  in  what  was  once  the  Cherokee 
countr)’  of  Georgia. 

The  upper  portion  of  the  Coosa,  the  Conasauga,  Coosawattee,  Oosta- 
naula,  and  the  Etowah  with  their  tributaries,  make  up  the  Cherokee 
streams,  and  these  rivers  supply  all  northwest  Georgia  with  moisture. 
At  Rome  they  converge  and  as  told  in  a  little  poem,  their  water  from 
mountains  3000  feet  in  elevation, 

“Comes  rushing  fresh  and  strong. 

And  Oostanaula,  Etowah  unite  in  joyous  song, 

The  noble  Coosa  there  is  bom. 

And  like  a  lion  free. 

It  rolls  in  majesty  and  pride. 

Straight  onward  to  the  sea.”* 


A  LADY  NOVELIST  VIEWS  THE  RECONSTRUCiriON: 
AN  AUGUSTA  JANE  EVANS  LETTER 

Edited  by  Ben  W.  Griffith,  Jr.* 


The  native  Georgian  Augusta  Jane  Evans  [Wilson],  author  of 
one  of  the  most  popular  and  widely  read  American  novels  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  St.  Elmo,'  was  as  deeply  embroiled  in  the 
War  Between  the  States  as  a  writer  of  her  sex  could  be.  She  wrote 
the  war  novel  Macaria  on  pieces  of  wrapping  paper  as  she  sat  be¬ 
side  the  cots  of  wounded  soldiers  at  Camp  Beulah,  a  hospital  camp 
which  she  organized  in  Alabama.  While  the  battles  were  still  rag¬ 
ing,  she  carried  on  a  correspondence  with  General  P.  G.  T. 


3.  Taken  from  a  poem  composed  in  1886  by  Thomas  H.  Jefferies,  at  that 
time  superintendent  of  the  Sunday  School  at  Tilton,  Georgia.  It  was  meant 
to  be  used  as  a  recitation  by  a  little  boy  at  a  Sunday  School  picnic  hut  was 
never  given  as  the  picnic  was  called  off  because  of  rain. 

•A  member  of  the  English  Department,  Mercer  University.  Macon.  Oa. 

1.  "The  absence  of  reliable  records  and  indexes  of  sales  before  the  year 
1895  makes  it  impossible  to  establish  the  exact  place  of  8t.  Elmo  among  all- 
time  best  selling  novels,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  before  the  advent  of  book- 
of-the-montb  clubs,  8t.  Elmo  ran  a  close  third  to  Uncle  Tom’a  Cabin  and  Ben 
Hur."  William  Perry  Fidler,  Augusta  Evans  Wilson  (University,  Alabama, 
1951),  p.  129. 
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Beauregard  concerning  aspects  of  the  Battle  of  Manassas  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  Macaria.*  During  the  Reconstruction  period  her  interest 
in  the  cause  of  the  South  did  not  lessen  in  intensity,  as  the  follow¬ 
ing  letter,  written  to  Beauregard  on  March  30,  1867,  gives  ample 
testimony.* 

In  the  letter  Miss  Evans  makes  free  use  of  classical  and  Biblical 
allusions  as  she  roasts  the  radical  Republicans  in  her  most  purple 
and  florid  style.  She  also  delivers  a  biting  tirade  against  Yankee 
society,  which  she  had  observed  on  a  business  trip  to  New  York. 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of  her  letter,  however,  concerns 
her  references  to  General  Beauregard’s  public  letter  (his  first 
imponant  pronouncement  of  the  Reconstruction  period),  which 
had  been  printed  in  newspapers  of  all  sections  in  March,  1867. 
Beauregard’s  letter  was  in  answer  to  the  measure  which  the  radical 
Republicans  had  passed  through  C^ingress  enforcing  Negro  suf¬ 
frage.  The  general  advised  Southerners  to  accept  the  situation, 
saying  that  resistance  was  futile.  He  believed  that  Negro  suffrage 
might  in  time  work  against  the  radicals.  “The  Negro  is  Southern 
bom,”  he  argued;  “with  a  little  education  and  some  property 
qualifications  he  can  be  made  to  take  sufficient  interest  in  the 
affairs  and  prosperity  of  the  South  to  insure  an  intelligent  vote.”* 
His  letter  of  March  27,  1867,  to  Augusta  Evans  had  a  more  militant 
tone:  “Would  that  I  could  have  said  to  [my  soldiers],  resist,  and 
‘hang  out  our  banners  on  the  outer  wall’  etc.!  but  the  day  of  retri¬ 
bution  has  not  yet  come  when  we  shall  be  able  to  satiate  our  spirit 
of  revenge  on  those  fanatics  and  radicals  of  the  North.  Whenever 
it  does,  we  shall  make  them  drink  of  the  poisoned  chalice  to  the 
very  dregs!”®  Although  Augusta  gives  some  praise  to  the  general’s 
public  letter,  she  makes  it  clear  that  the  bellicose  statements  have 
more  appeal  for  her.  She  also  informs  the  general  that  his  public 

2.  Ben  W.  Griffith,  "The  Lady  Novelist  and  the  General,”  in  The  Mis- 
sissippi  Quarterly,  X  (Summer,  1957),  97-106. 

3.  This  letter  is  in  the  Pierre  G.  T.  Beauregard  Papers  in  the  Manuscript 
Collection  of  the  Duke  University  Library.  I  am  grateful  to  the  librarian  of 
Duke  University  for  allowing  me  to  publish  the  letter  for  the  first  time  here. 

4.  Quoted  in  T.  Harry  Williams’s  P.  O.  T.  Beauregard:  Napoleon  in 
Orey  (Baton  Rouge,  1954),  266-67.  For  a  complete  text  of  the  letter,  see  the 
New  York  Tribune,  April  1,  1867. 

5.  Beauregard  to  Augusta  J.  Ehrans,  March  27,  1867,  in  Beauregard  Papers 
(Library  of  Congress).  Quoted  in  Williams,  Beauregard,  267. 
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letter  had  been  unpopular  with  Mobile  newspaper  editors,  saying 
that  she  had  shown  the  more  revolutionary  wording  of  the  personal 
letter  of  March  27  to  one  of  the  editors  to  “correct  false  impres- 
aons.”  Readers  of  the  following  letter  will  become  acquainted  too 
with  the  wide  fund  of  general  knowledge  that  was  Augusta’s;  she 
alludes  to  such  widely  divergent  topics  as  French  Revolutionary 
currency,  mythology,  physics,  the  Bible,  medieval  Venice,  and 
theories  of  history. 

Ansd.  April  6/67 
Mobile  March  3oth/i867/ 

Gen’I  Beauregard: 

Your  very  kind  letter  of  the  27th  reached  me  yesterday,  and  1 
welcomed  it  cordially,  as  a  testimonial  of  the  pleasant  fact  that  you 
had  not  entirely  forgotten  your  friend  and  quondam  correspondent. 
Since  I  saw  you  last,— momentous  events  have  followed  each  other  in 
such  rapid  and  startling  succession,  that  I  frequently  ask  myself,  if 
some  hideous  incubus  is  not  brooding  over  our  hearts  and  minds,  and 
if  it  be  indeed  possible  that  the  destiny  of  this  vast  continent  has  been 
committed  by  God  to  the  sacrilegious  hand  of  the  insensate  Jacobins* 
who  now  rule  us  ruthlessly  at  Washington,— as  did  the  “Council  of 
Ten,”’  in  those  fearful  days  when  “Lion’s  mouths”  yawned  at  the 
street  comers  in  Venice.  More  pitiable  than  Poland  and  Hungary,® 
and  quite  as  helpless  as  were  the  Asia  Minor  provinces  when  governed 
by  the  Persian  Satraps,®  ive  of  the  pseudo  “territories,”  sit  like  Israel 
in  the  Captivity;  hiding  the  day  of  retribution,— the  Dies  Irae,^^  that 
must  surely  dawn  in  blood  upon  the  nation  that  oppressed  us.  Trusting 
to  their  honor  (!)  to  maintain  inviolate  the  terms  of  the  capitulation, 
and  having  laid  down  our  arms,— we  are  pinioned,  and  while  our  hands 
are  tied,  our  cheeks  are  smitten;  but  please  God!  If  Astrea’’  has  left 
the  earth,— Nemesis’®  gory-handed  yet  lingers,  and  the  manes  of  our 
slaughtered  legions  have  yet  to  be  appeased.  What  will  you  think  of 

6.  Used  here  in  the  sense  of  turbulent  demogogues  or  violent  radicals. 

7.  The  Council  of  Ten  (later  larger  in  number)  ruled  Venice  from  1340 
until  its  overthrow  in  1797. 

8.  Poland  bad  become  a  Russian  Province  in  1863,  and  all  self-govern¬ 
ment  in  Congress  Poland  had  ceased.  Although  Hungary  bad  formed  a  pro¬ 
vincial  government  in  1865,  conditions  were  improving.  A  new  constitution 
was  adopted  the  same  month  in  which  this  letter  was  written. 

9.  Governors  of  provinces  in  ancient  Persia. 

10.  Day  of  wrath. 

11.  During  the  Golden  Age  Astrea,  the  goddess  of  equity  and  Innocent 
lived  on  earth,  but  when  sin  began  to  prevail  she  reluctantly  left  it  and 
was  metamorphosed  into  the  constellation  Virgo. 

12.  The  goddess  who  personified  divine  retribution. 
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me,—  if  I  tell  you  candidly  that  I  exult  at  the  rapidly  increasing 
demorahzation  of  American  society?  Business  with  my  publisher  called 
me  recently  to  New  York,  and  while  there,  I  looked  closely  at  the 
strange  social  phases  that  confronted  me.  The  men  are  efieminate, 
selfish,  most  unscrupulously  grasping,  and  utterly  devoid  of  national 
pride,  or  disinterested  patriotism;— the  women  are  masculine,  Ama¬ 
zonian,— strong-minded”  (?),  inbued  with  heinous  heresies,  both  social 
and  religious;— the  children— heaven  help  them!  are  not  children,  but 
miniature  women  of  fashion  and  “progress,”— and  pitiable  manikins 
already  chanting  paeans  to  the  Golden  Calf.  Northern  society  is  more 
corrupt  today,  than  was  that  of  Paris  antecedent  to  the  Revolution, 
and  in  the  realms  of  morals  as  well  as  physics,  only  a  terrific  tempest 
can  purify  the  tainted  and  noxious  atmosphere.  If  the  analogy  of  the 
past  twenty  centuries  be  worth  the  paper  on  which  the  most  important 
epochs  are  recorded, -then  beyond  all  peradventure,  we  are  on  the 
eve  of  a  mighty  convulsion,  which  will  swing  this  “cradle  of  liberty”— 
(heaven  save  the  mark!  this  guillotine  of  liberty),  as  it  was  never 
rocked  before,  since  that  luckless  Friday,  on  which  America  was 
discovered.  There  is  no  record  of  the  successful  perpetuity  of  a 
revolutionary  currency,  and  the  grim  fate  of  Assignats^*  must  over¬ 
take  the  buoyant  Greenback  shams  that  now  flood  the  country,— and 
let  us  hope— like  fiscal  ignes  fatui^*  lure  the  masses  to  utter  ruin.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  vast  resources  of  the  nation,  the  mantle  of  Colbert*® 
or  Sully*®  found  no  worthy  shoulders  on  which  to  fall,  at  Washington, 
and  the  dancing  green  bubble  must  be  pricked  ere  long;  then  in  the 
financial  crash  the  Eumenides**  will  hold  their  hideous  assizes,— and 
God  grant— I  may  live  to  witness  the  retributory  decrees.  Perhaps  you 
will  consider  me  too  vindictive,— but  mark  you!  did  Jehovah  enjoin 
upon  the  Israelites  in  bondage,  the  duty  of  loving  or  forgiving  their 
task-masters?  Like  the  Hebrews,  we  asked  only  to  be  allowed  an 
Exodus;  like  them  we  were  forcibly  detained  under  a  rule  we  abhorred; 


13.  Bills  issued  by  the  Revolutionary  government  of  France  (1790-95) 
and  based  on  the  security  of  the  lands  which  had  been  appropriated  by  the 
state. 

14.  Lights  that  appear  at  night  oyer  marshy  grounds,  supposed  to  be 
caused  by  the  combustion  of  swamp  gases.  Used  here  in  the  sense  of  mis¬ 
leading  influences. 

15.  Jean  Baptiste  Colbert  (1619-1683).  French  statesman  noted  for  his 
great  financial  reforms. 

16.  Due  de  Sully  (1560-1641).  French  statesman  who  reorganized  the  fi¬ 
nances  of  France. 

17.  A  euphemistic  name  for  the  three  avenging  spirits,  snaky-haired 
women  who  pursued  evil-doers  and  inflicted  madness. 
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and  like  them  our  motto  and  policy  should  be,  “spoil  the  Egyptians.”** 
The  Pharoahs  at  Washington  have  “hardened  their  hearts,”  and  the 
day  of  their  plagues  can  not  be  distant;  neither  that  Red  Sea  of  Blood, 
through  whose  waves  we  are  to  pass  from  the  land  of  bondage  to  the 
Canaen  [«c]  of  liberty.  Even  now,  our  Moses  may  be  a  pampered 
pet  in  the  house  of  Pharoah.  Ah  my  dear  Sir!  :  : 

Though  the  mills  of  God  grind  slowly, 

Yet  they  grind  exceedingly  small. 

Though  with  piatience  he  stands  waiting. 

With  exactness  grinds  he  all!”** 

So  far  from  “incurring  my  displeasure”  by  your  published  letter, 

I  assure  you  I  entirely  concur  with  the  sentiments  which  you  ex¬ 
pressed;  and  think  your  words  of  advice  the  best  that  could  have 
been  uttered.  At  present,  necessity  bends  our  necks  to  a  galling  yoke, 
but  let  us  not  perjure  ourselves —neither  barter  our  birthright  for  a 
mess  of  miserable  piolitical  pottage.  I  confess  I  am  rejoiced  at  the  aspect 
of  national  affairs,  for  I  hold  to  the  infallibility  of  history,  and  the 
cosmopolitan  and  immemorial  selfishness  and  recklessness  of  all 
radicalism,— whether  in  politics  sociology  or  religion;  and  my  reading 
of  the  mouldering  past  is,— that  all  governments  oscillate,  swing  like 
a  pendulum  between  the  two  extremes  of  absolute  despotism,  and 
rabid  democracy,  or  red  republicanism.  Extreme  measures  necessitate 
reform,  and  the  rebound  is  invariably  equal  to  the  pressure,  or  as 
physical  philosophy  proves,— the  angle  of  reflection  is  always  equal  to 
the  angle  of  incidence.*®  Doubtless  you  recollect  De  Stael’s  admirable 
definition  of  the  Russian  government?  despotism  tempered  by 
assassination":^^  and  sometimes  I  am  reminded  of  the  dictum,  in 

18.  Cf.  “And  they  spoiled  the  Elgyptians.”  Exodu$  zll:ll. 

19.  Longfellow,  “Retribution,”  from  the  Binngedichte  of  Friedrich  von 
Logan. 

20.  Miss  Evans  states  accurately  the  Law  of  Plane  Reflections. 

21.  The  generally  recognized  source  of  the  quotation  which  Miss  Evans 
paraphrases  is  the  line:  “An  intelligent  Russian  once  remarked  to  us,  'Elvery 
country  has  its  own  constitution;  ours  is  absolutism  moderated  by  assassi* 
nation.*  ”  Georg  Herbert,  Count  Munster,  Political  Bketchet  of  the  Btate  of 
Europe,  18H-1867  (London,  1868),  10.  Apparently  Miss  Evans  had  informa¬ 
tion  which  was  not  known  to  the  editors  of  The  Oxford  Dictionarg  of  Quo- 
tatione  (London,  1941),  for  her  letter  was  written  before  Herbert’s  volume 
was  published. 
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watching  the  programme  of  Stevens,**  Boutwell,  **  and  Butler,*^  par 
nobile  ^ratrumP^  After  all— Gen’l  Beauragard,  if  the  Buckle  theory  of 
historic  cycles**  be  true,  (and  can  we  doubt  it?)  let  us  hope,  let  us 
pray  that  Coleridge  was  correct  in  declaring  that  the  cycle  'was  a 
spiral.^’’  I  am  sorry  that  you  wrote  at  all  but  since  the  importunity 
of  your  friends  required  a  compliance  with  their  wishes,  I  am  very 
glad  that  your  [public]  letter  is  just  what  I  find  it,— brave,  wise,  manly, 
and  prudent.  There  are  many  things  of  which  I  should  like  to  write 
you,  but  in  these  uncertain  times,  it  is  perhaps  best  to  be  reticent, 
thermit  me  in  conclusion,  to  refer  to  a  matter  which  has  given  me  some 
annoyance.  I  have  been  informed  by  a  gentleman  in  Washington,  that 
some  of  my  letters  written  to  you  during  the  War,  are  now  on  file 
in  the  War  Office;  and  I  presume  they  were  stolen  from  your  baggage, 
which  was  “conquered”-  after  the  capitulation.  Of  course  my  letters 
were  intended  for  no  eyes  but  yours,  and  if  practicable,  I  wish  them 
withdrawn  from  the  scrutiny  of  curious  strangers,  and  Yankee 
“jerkins.”  Will  you  please  be  so  good  as  to  advise  me  whether  you 
deem  it  best  that  /  should  apply  for  them,  or  expedient  that  the  matter 
be  left  in  your  hands?  I  think  I  can  obtain  them,  through  the  agency 
of  Mr.  Seward’s  private  secretary,  whom  I  met  in  New  York;  and 
who  mirabile  dictu!^  seems  to  have  become  a  very  firm  friend  of  mine. 


22.  Thaddeas  Stevens  (1792-1868).  Congressman  and  political  leader  from 
Pennsylvania.  Battled  against  President  Johnson  in  attempting  to  pass 
legislation  reducing  the  Sonth  to  a  territorial  condition  and  making  it  choose 
between  Negro  suffrage  and  reduced  representation.  He  pushed  through  a 
measure  (passed  in  March,  1867)  providing  for  temporary  military  rule 
while  states  were  remade  in  the  South  on  the  basis  of  Negro  suffrage  and 
the  exclusion  of  leading  ex-Confederates.  He  was  frankly  vengeful  toward 
the  South. 

23.  Oeorge  Sewall  Boutwell  (1818-1905).  As  a  Congrressman  he  was  active 
on  the  Joint  Committee  on  Reconstruction  and  helped  to  frame  the  Four¬ 
teenth  Amendment  He  radically  opposed  Johnson  and  led  in  the  impeach¬ 
ment  proceedings. 

24.  Benjamin  Franklin  Butler  (1818-1893).  Union  soldier,  Congressman, 
and  governor  of  Massachusetts.  He  was  among  the  radical  elements  in  the 
Republican  Congress,  and  after  the  death  of  Stevens  in  1868,  he  seems  to 
have  aspired  to  succeed  him  as  Radical  chief;  he  took  a  drastic  stand  on 
all  questions  of  reconstruction  in  the  Grant  Administration. 

25.  “A  noble  pair  of  brothers.**  Horace,  Satires,  II.  ill.  243. 

26.  Henry  Thomas  Buckle  (1821-1862)  was  an  English  historian  who 
adopted  the  scientific  method  of  writing  history,  theorising  on  the  cycles 
of  a  country*s  growth  and  development  by  giving  attention  to  that  country*s 
physical  conditions,  climate,  soil,  etc. 

27.  See  Coleridge*s  “Hint  for  a  New  Species  of  History’*  in  The  Table  Talk 
and  Omnia  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  (Oxford,  1917),  353-57. 

28.  Wonderful  to  relate. 
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despite  my  hate  of  his  master;**  but  I  shall  hold  the  affair  in  abeyance, 
unm  you  acquaint  me  with  your  wishes.  What  imaginable  value  can 
a  woman’s  causerie  trifling  letters,  possess,  to  entitle  them  to  a  nook 
in  the  archives  of  the  Federal  War  Office?  Ohe  jam  satis!*^  Appropos 
of  letters!  The  register  and  Advertiser  has  been  unaccountable  severe 
in  animadverting  upon  your  letter,  published  in  New  Orleans;  and  in 
order  to  correct  false  impressions,  I  showed  your  note  of  the  27th  to 
Mr.  Forsyth,  the  editor  of  the  paper.  Accept— dear  Sir;  my  best  wishes 
for  your  health  and  happiness,  and  believe  me,  ever. 

Sincerely  your  friend  & 

Grateful  countrywoman— 

Augusta  J.  Evans 

General  Beauregard 


NEWS  OF  GEORGIA 

By  N.  DF.  Bussy* 

Contributed  and  Translated  by  Katharine  de  Baillou*  ; 

We  have  been  unable  to  identify  M.  dc  Bussy.  Perhaps  some 
reader  may  do  so.  In  any  case,  whether  he  or  somebody  else  wrote 
this  report,  we  have  here  as  its  author  a  French  sympathizer 
whose  admiration  for  General  Olgethorpe  is  evident,  and  at  this 
time  when  the  French  were  hostile  to  the  English.  The  account 
has  the  mark  of  a  first  hand  narrative,  and  while  it  parallels  to  great 
extent  the  letter  of  Mr.  J.  Smith,*  it  includes  some  vivid  details  not 
mentioned  by  Smith.  The  report  was  written  about  nine  months 
before  Gottlieb  Priber  was  taken  by  the  Indians  and  brought  as 
prisoner  to  General  Oglethorpe. 

29.  Although  William  H.  Seward  (1801-1872)  may  have  Incurred  Miss 
Erana’s  wrath  during  his  years  as  governor  and  senator,  when  he  was  an 
outspoken  opponent  of  slavery,  as  Secretary  of  State  under  Johnson  he  was 
an  advocate  of  a  conciliatory  policy  toward  the  South.  He  wrote  some  of 
Johnson’s  most  important  veto  speeches  and  was  a  vigorous  opponent  of 
Thaddeus  Stevens  and  similar  radicals. 

30.  An  abbreviated  form  of  Ohet  jam  satis  est,  meeting  “Ho  there!  that 
is  enough.” 

'Translation  of  a  handwritten  document  in  the  Archives  of  the  French 
Mlnstry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Paris.  We  have  retained  the  spelling  of  proper 
names  as  in  the  original  document  as  well  as  the  incorrect  dates  (July  17th 
for  July  7th,  and  18th  for  8th).  The  letter  was  sent  October  19,  1742,  by 
M.  de  Bussy. 

1.  Mrs.  Clemens  de  Balllou  of  Athens,  Oa. 

2.  See  ^‘Extract  from  a  letter  from  Mr.  J.  Smith,  on  board  the  Success 
Frigate;  dated  the  Hth  of  July.  1742,"  in  Thomas  Spalding,  “A  Sketch  of  the 
Life  of  General  James  Oglethorpe,  Presented  to  the  Georgia  Historical  So¬ 
ciety,”  in  Collections  of  the  Georgia  Historical  Society,  I  (Savannah,  1940), 

275  ff. 
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Frederica  in  Georgia  July  20,  1742 
General  Ogletorpe  [r/V]  arrived  here  on  the  17th  at  dawn  without 
having  lost  a  single  man,  and  having  brought  back  his  wounded  on 
his  horses.  He  immediately  gave  orders  for  the  defense  of  this  place, 
and  having  sent  out  scouting  parties  on  all  sides  he  ascertained  and 
replaced  the  arms  which  had  been  either  lost  or  broken.  He  ordered 
all  companies  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  march.  In  the  after¬ 
noon  the  Creek  Indians  brought  in  five  Spanish  prisoners.  On  the 
1 8th  the  rangers  who  had  gone  out  to  reconnoiter  came  back  pursued 
by  the  Spanish,  and  rejxirted  that  the  Enemy  was  a  mile  away  from 
the  place,  and  had  killed  one  of  their  men  there.  Thereupon  the 
General  jumped  on  the  first  horse  that  he  found.  He  ordered  the 
company  of  Highlanders  who  were  then  under  arms,  to  march,  and 
gave  the  order  that  50  soldiers  of  the  guard  should  follow.  He  rode 
at  a  galop  .  .  .  with  the  Indians,  to  meet  the  Enemies  who  were  in 
the  woods  a  mile  from  there,  and  there  he  found  the  Captain  Grey 
with  his  Chickasaws,  Captain  Jones  with  his  Tomohetans,  and 
Tooanahowi  with  his  Creeks,  and  the  General  with  these  and  six 
Highlanders  who  had  outdistanced  the  others,  attacked  them  imme¬ 
diately.  Captain  Mageleito  was  killed.  Captain  Sebastien  Sansio* 
taken  prisoner  and  the  Spaniards  entirely  defeated,  and  the  General 
took  two  Spanish  prisoners  with  his  own  hand.  Captain  Mageleito 
having  wounded  Tooanohowi  on  the  right  arm  as  he  jumped  on  him, 
the  latter  drew  his  pistol  with  his  left  hand  and  broke  his  head.  The 
General  pursued  the  Spanish  for  nearly  a  mile,  and  brought  them  to 
a  halt  in  an  advantageous  place  until  the  guard  arrived.  He  then  dis¬ 
posed  the  Highlanders  to  the  right  of  the  road  and  the  Guard  to  the 
left,  hidden  in  a  wood  with  a  great  meadow  in  front,  across  which 
the  Spaniards  were  obliged  to  pass  in  order  to  get  to  Erederica,  after 
which  he  returned  and  ordered  the  regiment  to  march.  As  the  rangers 
and  the  marine  companies  weer  preparing  to  leave,  they  heard  firing 
from  the  platoons.  The  General  quickly  mounted  his  horse  and  dash¬ 
ing  toward  the  sound,  he  found  three  platoons  on  the  left,  who  were 
coming  back  in  great  disorder,  and  who  reported  that  they  had  been 
broken  by  the  Spanish  of  whom  there  were  yery  great  numbers.  In 
spite  of  this  the  General  rallied  them.  He  went  himself  to  the  Enemies 
and  found  to  his  great  satisfaction  that  the  Lieutenant  Southerland  and 
the  platoon  of  the  Regiment  which  was  under  his  command,  and  the 
Lieutenant  MacKay  with  the  Highlanders,  had  entirely  defeated  tne 
enemies  who  consisisted  of  300  men.  Don  Antonio  Barbara*  who  com¬ 
manded  them,  was  taken  prisoner  being  fatally  wounded.  They  alsa 

3.  Sanchez  In  the  Spanish  account. 
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took  several  Grenadiers  and  a  drummer.  The  General  had  all  the  other 
troops  from  Frederica  return  to  him,  and  upon  their  arrival  he  pursued 
the  Enemy  with  them  for  about  four  miles.  In  these  two  actions  a 
Captain,  a  Caporal  and  i6  Spaniards  were  taken  prisoner,  and  about 
1 50  killed.  The  remainder  were  dispersed  in  the  wo^s,  for  the  General 
spent  the  whole  night  at  a  passage  in  the  swamp  which  they  had  to 
cross  in  order  to  return  to  dieir  camp,  and  in  that  manner  he  cut  off 
their  way.  The  Indians  went  to  look  for  them  in  the  woods  and  bring 
back  heads  continually 

On  the  22  nd  before  dawn  the  General  advanced  to  the  Spanish 
Camp  at  St.  Simon  with  a  party  of  Indians  and  found  them  all  re¬ 
treated  into  the  ruins  of  the  fort  and  under  the  shelter  of  the  canon 
of  their  warships,  whereupon  he  came  back  to  Frederica  and  at  the 
same  time  a  party  which  had  withdrawn  from  Fort  William  arrived, 
although  the  Spanish  fleet  is  between  us  for  the  purpose  of  inter¬ 
cepting  our  passage  on  that  side. 
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The  Journal  of  William  Stephens,  1741-1743.  Edited  by  E.  Mer¬ 
ton  Coulter.  (Athens:  The  University  of  Georgia  Press,  1958.  Pp  xxxii, 
263.  $5.00). 

William  Stephens,  Secretary  of  Georgia  from  1727  to  1750  and 
President  from  1741  to  1751,  remained  for  well  over  a  decade  in  and 
about  Savannah  where  he  served  as  the  keen  eyes  and  ears  of  the 
London  Trustees.  His  perspicacity,  faithfulness,  and  attention  to 
detail  were  such  that  his  letters,  reports,  and  journals  formed  the 
intimate  and  full  diary  of  Georgia  in  those  early  days  of  experiment 
and  hopeful  failure.  Stephens’  journals  of  the  first  years  (i 737-1 741) 
were  published  by  the  Trustees,  and  later  reprinted  vn  The  Colonial 
Records  of  the  State  of  Georgia;  but  not  until  1946  when  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Georgia  acquired  the  Egmont  Manuscripts  was  it  known 
that  any  other  parts  survived.  The  journals  found  in  the  Egmont 
Manuscripts  cover  the  years  1741  to  1745.  Professor  Coulter  has  edited 
these  journals  and  the  University  Press  is  now  publishing  them  in  two 
volumes,  the  first  of  which  has  appeared. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  value  of  this  new  installment  of  the  journals 
lies  in  the  richly  detailed  picture  given  of  life  in  Georgia  when  it  was 
a  frontier  outpost  and  a  Utopian  workship.  Stephens  made  it  a  point 
to  know  everything  that  was  going  on  and  what  he  knew  he  set 
down  in  his  journal  for  the  edification  and  enlightenment  of  his 
superiors  in  London.  The  volume  here  at  hand,  then,  is  a  packed  ac¬ 
count  of  daily  doings  in  Savannah  and  vicinity  over  a  period  of  two 
years,  full  of  talk  of  crops,  of  wild  bulls  and  cowboys,  of  courtship 
and  marriage,  soccer-playing,  dancing,  and  swimming  in  the  river, 
of  fevers  and  fluxes,  deaths  and  burials,  widows  and  orphans,  of 
arrivals  and  departures,  Indians,  commerce,  shipping,  defense,  the 
weather  and  the  bugs,  lighthouses  and  outhouses. 

But  mostly  Stephens  writes  about  people,  about  individual  men  and 
women,  about  James  Habersham,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Orton,  Mrs. 
Camuse,  Bosomworth  and  Causton:  hardly  an  inhabitant  eludes  his 
watchful  eye  or  his  busy  quill.  Stephens  takes  the  opportunity  to  com¬ 
ment  at  length  while  tracing  the  pattern  of  their  days,  upon  the 
character  and  disposition  of  each.  The  old  man  (Stephens  was  70  in 
1741)  was,  in  fact,  a  gossip,  and  like  a  good  gossip  he  took  pleasure 
in  dwelling  upon  the  shortcomings  and  transgressions  of  his  neighbors. 
As  page  mllows  page,  Stephens  inadvertently  reveals  a  great  deal 
about  himself:  a  persistent,  cautious,  suspicious,  wholly  loyal,  endlessly 
busy,  crotchety,  humanly  vindictive,  meddlesome,  exasperating 
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graybcard,  but  with  it  all  an  admirable,  even  endearing,  old  tory 
of  integrity  and  amazing  vitality. 

The  journal’s  testimony  to  Stephens’  tireless  concern  for  the 
minutiae  of  life  in  Georgia,  which  was  shared  by  certain  of  the 
Trustees,  is  the  quality  that  makes  this  document  a  treasure  house  for 
the  historian  and  good  reading  for  anyone  who  reads,  but  it  also  helps 
to  explain  why  the  Trustees  so  largely  failed  in  their  venture. 

Professor  Coulter  has  prepared  an  introduction  that  is  lucid,  learned, 
and  written  with  skill  and  charm.  To  the  journal  itself  he  has  ap¬ 
pended  Stephens’  account  of  his  mission  to  South  Carolina  in  1736, 
which  contains  a  superb  description  of  his  trip  up  the  Savannah  river, 
and  a  copy  of  Stephens’  initial  instructions  from  the  Trustees.  The 
editor,  by  eschewing  comment  or  notation  within  the  body  of  the 
journal,  has  avoided  the  oft-impossible  task  of  sorting  out  and  identi¬ 
fying  the  men  and  women  who  crowd  these  pages.  A  composite  index 
will  be  included  in  the  second  volume. 

W.  W.  Abbot 
Northwestern  University 

Gold  Country  1828-18^8.  By  Elma  Dill  Russell  Spencer  (San 
Antonio,  Texas:  The  Naylor  Company,  1958.  Pp  x,  256.  Illustrations 
and  maps.  $5.00). 

Gold  Country  1828-1858  is  a  fictionalized  historical  biography  of 
of  the  experiences  of  the  Russell  family  in  the  gold-mining  regions  of 
Georgia,  California,  and  Calorado.  Although  the  book  may  not  meet 
the  standards  of  scholarship  required  by  professional  historians,  the 
author  has  produced  a  very  interesting  and  readable  narrative.  Mrs. 
Spencer  is  a  granddaughter  of  Joseph  Oliver  Russell,  one  of  the  three 
Russell  brothers  who  pioneered  in  1858  to  the  Rocky  Mountain 
country.  The  principal  significance  of  the  book,  other  than  the  family 
biography,  is  the  contribution  of  the  Russell  brothers  to  the  history 
of  the  West. 

In  the  1820’s  James  Russell,  his  wife,  and  their  two  children,  Martha 
Anne  and  William  Greeneberry,  moved  from  South  Carolina  to  north¬ 
eastern  Georgia,  settling  near  the  Chestatee  River.  After  gold  was 
discovered  in  the  area,  James  engaged  in  prospecting  and  mining. 
Meanwhile,  four  other  children  were  bom:  Mary,  John  Riley,  Joseph 
Oliver,  and  Levi  Jasper.  As  the  Russell  brothers  matured,  they  often 
worked  with  their  father  in  the  gold  mines;  but  the  grueling  work 
resulted  in  James’  death  in  1835. 

When  the  California  gold  rush  began.  Green  and  John  Russell 
journeyed  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  established  mining  claims  there,  and 
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returned  in  1850  to  Georgia.  Later  in  the  year  three  of  the  brothers. 
Green,  Oliver,  and  Levi,  traveled  to  California,  but  after  two  years 
of  mining  there,  they  too  made  the  long  trip  back  home.  In  1858  the 
same  three  brothers,  accompanied  by  relatives  and  friends,  pioneered 
to  the  present  site  of  Denver,  near  which  they  discovered  gold. 
Exaggerated  stories  of  their  findings  inaugurated  die  Pikes  Peak  gold 
rush  of  1859.  The  Russell  party  founded  the  first  settlement  at  what 
is  now  Denver,  naming  it  “Auraria”  in  honor  of  their  home  town  in 
Georgia.  (The  name  is  of  Latin  origin,  meaning  gold.)  A  month  later 
another  group  of  prospectors  established  the  nearby  community  of 
Denver,  and  soon  the  two  villages  were  consolidated. 

While  the  general  narrative  as  recorded  in  this  monograph  is  histori¬ 
cally  sound,  the  author  has  given  many  fictionalized  descriptions  of 
situations  and  events  which  may  not  be  entirely  accurate.  She  has  used 
her  imagination  to  weave  many  quaint  and  amusing  stories,  but  she 
has  failed  to  give  direct  citations  of  her  sources.  Although  her  grand¬ 
mothers’  reminiscences  are  her  most  valuable  source,  no  materials  or 
quotations  are  footnoted.  Many  of  the  conversations  are  essentially 
fanciful.  Consequently,  the  reader  experiences  difficulty  in  distinguish¬ 
ing  truth  from  nction.  The  book  does  contain  a  bibliography;  and  the 
author  apparenty  did  extensive  research  in  the  files  of  the  State  His¬ 
torical  Society  of  Colorado  and  in  other  libraries.  One  factual  error 
should  be  noted:  “several  billion  dollars  worth  of  gold  came  from  the 
area”  near  Dahlonega  (p.  25)  should  be  “several  million  dollars,”  A 
few  names  are  misspelled,  and  some  of  the  sentences  are  awkwardly 
constructed. 

Publication  of  Gold  Country  1828-1858  during  the  centennial  of 
Denver  adds  significanc  to  this  worth-while  contribution  to  Ameri¬ 
can  history. 

T.  Conn  Bryan, 

North  Georf^a  College 
Dahlonega,  CSeorgia 

The  Life  and  Works  of  Edivard  Greene  Malbone,  1777-1807.  By 
Ruel  Pardee  Tolman.  With  an  introduction  by  Theodore  Bolton  and 
a  foreword  by  John  Davis  Hatch,  Jr.  (The  John  Devine  Jones  Fund 
Series  of  Histories  and  Memoirs,  XIII.  New  York:  The  New-York 
Historical  Society,  1958.  Pp.  xxiv,  322.  Illustrations.  $12.50). 

Edward  Greene  Malbone  was  bom  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island  and 
died  in  Savannah,  Georiga  at  the  age  of  about  thirty,  and  was  buried 
in  the  old  Gilonial  Cemetery  in  that  city.  He  began  painting  miniatures 
when  seventeen  and  during  the  next  dozen  years  of  nis  life  he  executed 
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at  least  471,  most  of  them  on  ivory,  but  a  few  oils  on  canvas,  including 
one  of  himself,  which  is  the  frontispiece  of  this  book.  During  his  life¬ 
time  he  stood  out  as  pre-eminently  the  greatest  American  miniaturist, 
and  his  fame  has  not  oeen  dimmed  by  time  nor  his  position  surpassed 
by  another.  He  was  in  every  sense  an  admirable  person  and  a  gentle¬ 
man.  During  his  latter  days  he  contracted  a  sickness,  which  led  his 
medical  adviser  to  suggest  a  stay  in  Jamaica.  Malbone  went  there, 
found  the  place  miserable,  got  worse,  and  on  his  return  stopped  in 
Savannah  to  visit  his  first  cousin  Robert  Mackay  and  died  there. 

This  book  by  the  late  Ruel  Pardee  Tolman  is  remarkable  complete, 
in  the  light  of  the  scanty  literary  remains  of  Malbone.  The  discovery 
some  years  ago  of  Malbone’s  account  book,  which  is  here  reproduced 
in  facsimile,  was  of  inestimable  aid  in  the  compilation  of  the  list  of 
his  minatures,  here  included.  The  list  carries  the  date,  description, 
owners  and  other  pertinent  information  for  every  item;  and  accom¬ 
panying  every  item  that  could  be  located,  a  reproduction  of  it.  There 
are  165  of  these  reproductions. 

Malbone  had  spurts  of  activity  in  which  he  painted  an  almost  un¬ 
believable  number  of  miniatures.  In  Charleston  in  three  months  he 
executed  thirty  one,  and  in  another  five-months  period  he  painted 
fifty  eight.  Malbone  did  most  of  his  work  in  Boston,  Providence,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  Charleston.  He  made  one  short  visit  to  London, 
with  Washington  Allston. 

This  book  itself  is  a  work  of  art,  a  fitting  memorial  to  Edward 
Greene  Malbone,  America’s  greatest  miniaturist.  It  is  limited  to  500 
copies. 

The  Colonial  Records  of  South  Carolina.  The  Journal  of  the  Com¬ 
mons  House  of  Assembly y  September  10,  1746- June  13,  1747.  Edited 
by  J.  H.  Easterby  assisted  by  Ruth  S.  Green.  (Columbia:  South  Caro¬ 
lina  Archives  Department,  1958.  Pp.  xii,  444.  Frontispiece.  S  10.00). 

The  story  of  colonial  South  Carolina  continues  to  unfold  in  this 
latest  publication  of  the  South  Carolina  Archives  Department,  and 
though  it  is  only  the  journal  of  the  elected  body  of  South  CaroUnians 
convened  to  pass  laws,  it  contains  much  more  than  the  dry  details 
generally  associated  with  a  legislative  journal.  There  were  five  sessions 
of  this  Assembly  within  a  period  of  less  than  a  year,  and  thereby  the 
members  were  not  kept  away  from  their  businesses  too  long  at  any 
one  time.  But  they  kept  busy  with  their  legislative  duties  while  in 
session,  hearing  various  and  sundry  petitions,  considering  tax  matters 
and  the  increase  of  the  supply  of  money,  going  into  the  troubles  with 
the  Indians  to  the  westward— an  especially  important  subject  since 
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Kmg  Georges  War  was  still  on,  and  the  French  were  attemptine  to 
subvert  the  red  men  from  their  allegiance  to  the  English.  In  aU  they 
considered  thirty-two  bills  but  passed  into  laws  but  fourteen  of  them. 

In  considering  the  question  of  setting  free  a  slave  Arrah,  an  interest¬ 
ing  story  develops,  which  brings  out  the  fact  that  Arrah  was  captured 
by  a  French  vessel  off  the  South  Carolina  coast  and  on  being  asked 
to  help  fight  the  English  he  refused  and  was  shot  in  the  leg.  He  was 
later  taken  to  Puerto  Rico  where  he  made  his  escape  and  finally  re¬ 
turned  to  his  master  in  South  CaroUna.  As  a  reward  he  was  set  free, 
^cr  a  great  deal  of  disci^ion  in  the  House,  and  in  the  CouncU  too! 

hen  there  was  the  question  of  building  forts  among  the  Indians;  and 
a  religious  squabble  among  the  Baptists  got  aired  out.  There  is  much 
swial  history  m  all  these  House  Journals  which  have  been  appearing- 
t^  being  the  seventh  volume.  The  South  OroUna  Legislature  is 
showing  most  commendable  wisdom  in  providing  for  the  publication 
of  these  journals. 

The  Ctn^,  the  Bivouac,  and  the  Battle  Field.  Being  a  History  of 
the  Fourth  Arkansas  Regiment,  from  its  First  Organization  dovm  to 
t^  Present  Date.  By  W.  L.  Gammage.  (Reprint.  Little  Rock:  Arkansas 
bouthem  Press,  1958.  Pp.  viii,  150.  Frontispiece,  maps  $4.95). 

come-not  the  camels  or  Campbells,  but  more  CivU 
Wir  books.  This  one  is  a  reprint  of  an  exceedingly  rare  publication, 
which  ap^ared  m  1864  in  Selma,  Alabama.  It  is  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  available  books  on  “the  late  unpleasantness,”  not  only  because  it 
was  one  of  the  earliest  books  to  be  written  about  the  conflict,  but 
also  because  It  is  well  written.  It  follows  the  Fourth  Arkansas  Regi- 
ment  from  Its  organization  into  its  first  battle  at  Elkhom  Tavern 
(or  Pea  Ridge  as  it  was  generally  called  by  the  Federals),  on  into 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Georgia,  and  Mississippi.  And  though  the  book 
ends  101864  yet  the  Fourth  Arkansas  did  not  stop  until  Sherman 
received  the  surrender  of  the  Confederates  in  North  arolina.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  Gammage  did  not  wait  until  the  end  of  the  war  to 
write  his  book-for  then  he  could  have  included  the  Atlanta  campaign. 
Hood  s  movement  back  into  Tennessee,  and  the  final  wind-up  in  North 
Carolina.  ^ 

Gammage  wrote  in  a  style  which  commands  the  interest  of  the 
reader  throughout,  except  for  the  muster  roll,  list  of  killed,  and  like 
mfomation  which  is  quite  valuable  to  those  interested  in  other  aspects 
of  the  war.  He  certainly  was  one  of  the  first  to  retail  the  story  which 
gamed  vast  currency  later,  about  the  tricky  soldiers  who  liked  to  tease 
anyone  who  happened  to  be  wearing  a  conspicuous  hat  (especially 
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a  large  one)  by  shouting  out  “Come  out  from  under  that  hat.  I  know 
you  are  there;  I  see  your  legs  a-dangling.” 

Ted  R.  Worley  of  the  Arkansas  Historical  Commission  writes  an 
introduction  to  this  reprint,  and  the  publishers  supply  additional  in¬ 
formation. 

The  Uncivil  War.  Washington  during  the  Reconstruction, 
i86^-i8’]8.  By  James  H.  Whyte.  (New  York:  Twayne  Publishers 
1958.  Pp.  316.  $5.00). 

It  is  well  known,  at  least  to  the  residents  of  Washington,  that  no 
one  is  allowed  to  vote  in  the  District  of  Columbia;  and  it  has  generally 
been  understood  that  the  reason  for  this  fact  is  that  when  Negro 
voting  was  instituted  there  after  the  Civil  War,  the  government  of 
the  District  became  so  corrupt  that  in  order  to  bring  about  honesty 
in  public  affairs.  Congress  denied  the  residents  the  suffrage  and  de¬ 
cided  to  take  over  the  rule  of  the  District,  acting  in  the  capacity  of 
a  municipal  government.  The  author  of  this  book  gives  the  Negroes 
a  much  better  rating  during  this  period  than  has  usually  been  done, 
insisting  that  corruption  was  not  brought  about  by  Negro  suffrage  any 
more  than  by  white  suffrage. 

But  this  book,  though  slanted  toward  the  developments  of  the 
Negroes,  is  much  more.  It  details  the  changes  in  the  government  from 
a  territorial  form,  with  an  elected  legislature  and  an  appointive  gov¬ 
ernor,  to  the  present  system  under  commissioners.  It  picks  up  Wash¬ 
ington  as  muddy  or  dusty  (depending  on  the  weather)  and  leaves  it 
with  paved  streets  and  a  beautiful  appearence  in  general— a  city  of 
magnificent  distances,  one  that  met  the  dream  of  L’Enfant,  its  designer. 
The  credit  for  this  goes  largely  to  Alexander  Shepherd,  the  territorial 
governor;  but  in  making  Washington  a  beautiful  city,  a  grwt  deal  of 
corruption  crept  in,  and  Shepherd  got  most  of  the  credit  for  this  also. 

Whyte  write  this  book  because  he  could  find  little  about  Wash¬ 
ington  during  the  Reconstruction  Period  and  much  of  what  he  found 
he  considered  biased.  Writing  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  desegregated 
Washington,  he  has  righted  the  picture— and  maybe  tilted  it  a  little  in 
the  other  direction. 

Mr.  Davis's  Richmond.  By  Stanley  Kimmel.  (New  York:  Coward- 
McCann,  Inc.,  1958.  Pp.  214.  Illustrations.  I7.50). 

This  is  a  companion  volume  to  Stanley  Kimmel’s  Mr.  Lincoln's 
Washington,  being  a  judicious  combination  of  pictures  and  narrative, 
in  the  proportion  of  about  200  illustrations  to  70,000  words.  The 
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illustrations  arc  practically  all  contempxirary,  Harpefs  Weekly ^  Frank 
Leslie's  Illustrated  Newspaper,  and  the  Illustrated  London  News  being 
the  sources  of  a  considerable  number,  though  no  dates  are  given. 
Equally  frustrating  is  the  fact  that  the  origin  of  a  great  many  others 
of  these  illustrations  is  not  goven,  but  merely  the  present  location, 
as  National  Archives,  V'^alentine  Museum,  Library  of  Congress,  and 
so  on.  The  success  in  reproducing  these  illustrations  varies,  caused 
no  doubt  by  the  clarity  of  the  originals— no  reproduction  can  be 
better  than  the  original  unless  touched  up. 

The  narrative  is  not  geared  to  a  discussion  of  the  illustrations  but 
^oes  its  own  way,  and,  as  logic  might  suggest,  it  follows  closely  the 
Items  in  the  Richmond  newspapers.  And  certainly  by  searching  out 
the  newspajjers,  one  can  truly  teel  the  pulse  of  the  city.  And  in  this 
case  the  response  is  not  always  flattering,  for  Richmond  during  war¬ 
time  utterly  lost  its  soul  and  ante-bellum  charm,  as  it  came  to  be  the 
gathering  place  for  both  the  heroic  and  the  base— the  soldiers  on  their 
way  to  the  battlefields  and  on  furlough,  the  thieves  and  gamblers,  the 
speculators,  and  the  slaves  running  around  much  as  they  willed.  Mr. 
Kimmel  uses  long  quotations  frequently  and  often  gives  no  indication 
of  the  source,  except  now  and  then  mentioning  a  newspaper  unnamed 
and  undated.  But  for  the  ordinary  reader  and  looker,  for  whom  this 
book  is  undoubtedly  designed,  these  minor  defects  will  never  be 
noticed.  For  those  who  want  Richmond  in  a  full-length  word  portrait. 
Bill’s  Beleagured  City  will  still  serve;  for  those  who  want  a  lighter 
approach,  Kimmel’s  Mr.  Davis's  Richmond  will  suffice. 

Bondsmen  and  Bishops.  Slavery  and  Apprenticeship  on  the  Codring- 
ton  Plantations  of  Barbados,  1710-1838.  By  J.  Harry  Bennett,  Jr.  (Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  Publications  in  History,  Volume  LXII.  Berkeley 
and  Los  Angeles:  University  of  California  Press,  1958.  Pp.  xii,  176. 

l3-5o)- 

In  1710  Christopher  Codrington,  a  large  planter  on  the  island 
of  Barbados  in  the  West  Indies,  willed  his  entire  estate  including 
about  three  hundred  slaves,  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts.  The  Society  accepted  this  bequest  as  well 
as  the  responsibilities  it  felt  should  go  with  administering  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  their  bondsmen.  One  of  their  first  acts  was  to  set  up  a  college 
for  the  training  of  missionaries  to  take  Christianity  to  their  own  slaves 
as  well  as  to  the  slaves  of  other  plantations.  This  college  was  the  most 
ambitious  educational  project  in  the  whole  West  Indies  for  a  century 
and  more,  and  the  most  costly.  It  continues  to  this  present  day. 

The  Society  soon  found  that  there  was  great  opposition  among  the 
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planters  to  the  Christianization  of  their  slaves,  and  on  its  own  planta¬ 
tions  (there  were  two  embracing  a  total  of  about  eight  hundred  acres) 
its  efforts  went  for  almost  nothing;  for  the  oral  instruction  which  the 
slaves  received  made  little  difference  in  the  ways  they  conducted 
diemsclves,  including  the  practicing  of  some  of  their  weird  African 
rites.  Later  the  Society  decided  that  bringing  the  white  man’s  civiliza¬ 
tion  to  the  slaves  should  precede  bringing  Christ  to  them.  The  Society 
continued  to  hold  its  slaves  until  a  few  weeks  before  the  British  law 
of  1833  decreed  gradual  emancipation,  and  for  the  next  five  years  it 
held  them  under  an  apprenticeship  arrangement,  and  then  full  freedom. 

This  is  a  close-up  study  of  the  management  of  the  Codrington  planta¬ 
tions  with,  of  course,  slavery  as  the  main  theme.  And  what  went  on 
on  the  society’s  plantations  was  typical  of  the  institution  of  slavery 
throughout  the  island,  for  the  Society  dared  not  go  contrary  to  local 
customs.  This  study  was  made  possible  by  a  vast  collection  of  docu¬ 
ments  and  letters  in  the  Society’s  archives  and  is  an  outstanding  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  history  of  slavery  in  the  British  West  Indies  and  in¬ 
cidentally  of  the  British  colonies  in  continental  North  America. 

American  Murder  Ballads  and  their  Stories.  Collected  and  edited 
by  Olive  Woolley  Burt.  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1958. 
Pp  xvi,  272.  Frontispiece.  $5.50). 

Mrs.  Burt,  a  former  school  teacher  in  Pennsylvania  and  now  a 
newspaper-woman  in  Utah,  though  a  genteel  lady  and  a  person  of 
gentle  disposition,  early  got  interested  in  murder  ballads.  She  has  spent 
most  of  her  adult  life  collecting  them,  and  she  has  a  nose  for  finding 
them  out.  She  even  found  one  finally  on  Lincoln’s  assassination.  Most 
of  her  ballads  relate  to  the  West,  though  there  are  few  states  that  have 
not  contributed  at  least  one. 

They  relate  to  all  kinds  of  murder  perpetrated  for  all  sorts  of 
reasons:  jealousy,  unrequited  love,  madness,  money,  and  so  on— in  fact 
“Any  Excuse  will  Serve’’  heads  one  chapter. 

This  is  a  chatty  and  intimate  book.  Mrs.  Burt  tells  how  she  came 
to  run  up  on  the  ballads  and  she  gives  a  little  history  of  the  crime 
which  sprouted  the  ballad.  In  time  they  range  from  the  days  of  the 
colonies  on  down  to  almost  the  present  moment.  Mrs.  Burt  actually 
heard  one  in  the  making. 

To  be  more  specific  there  are  here  collected  ballads  relating  to 
Frankie  Silvers  murdering  her  husband  and  paying  for  the  crime  on 
the  gallows  in  North  Carolina,  the  Mary  Phaean  ballad  from  Georgia, 
the  Aaron  Burr  and  Alexander  Hamilton  duel,  the  assassination  of 
President  Garfield  by  Charles  Guiteau,  the  drowning  of  Naomi  Wise, 
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the  Mountain  Meadow  Massacre  in  Utah,  Jesse  James,  Billy  the  Kid, 
Sam  Bass,  the  Bonnie  Parker  and  Qyde  Barrow  reign  of  terror,  and 
dozens  of  others.  To  some  of  these  ballads  the  melody  is  added.  Any¬ 
one  reading  this  book  will  probably  find  that  some  favorite  ballad 
has  been  left  out,  but  the  goodly  number  included  will  greatly  enrich 
the  ballad  lore  of  the  reader. 

The  Kensington  Stone,  a  Mystery  Solved.  By  Erik  Wahlgren.  Madi¬ 
son:  The  University  of  Wisconsin  Press,  1958.  Pp.  xiv,  228.  Illustra¬ 
tions,  $5.00). 

In  1898  a  Minnesota  farmer  brought  into  the  little  Minnesota  town 
of  Kensington  a  stone  which  he  said  he  had  dug  up  from  under  the 
roots  of  a  tree  on  his  farm.  It  came  to  be  called  the  Kensington  rune 
stone,  on  account  of  the  inscriptions  on  it  being  written  in  runes,  an 
alphabet  used  from  the  third  century  by  Teutonic  peoples.  It  told 
the  story  of  a  group  of  Norsemen  having  left  their  shop  “14  days* 
journey”  away  (supposedly  the  Hudson  Bay)  and  that  two  days’ 
journey  northward  from  the  stone  they  had  left  ten  of  their  comrades 
“red  with  blood  and  dead.”  The  year  was  1362,  and  the  ship  had  come 
from  Vinland. 

For  some  time  there  was  not  much  excitement  about  this  stone;  but 
if  it  were  authentic,  then  it  proved  that  Norsemen  had  preceded 
Columbus  in  the  discovery  of  America,  by  more  than  a  hundred  years 
and  had  penetrated  into  the  very  heart  of  the  continent.  Reputable 
scholars  soon  called  it  a  fake;  but  in  1907  a  Wisconsin  writer,  Hjalmar 
Holand,  acquired  the  stone  from  the  farmer,  by  name  Olof  Ohman, 
and  soon  thereafter  began  writing  various  articles  to  prove  its  authen¬ 
ticity  until  a  sizeable  number  of  people  came  to  be  convinced. 

Here  Professor  Wahlgren  of  the  University  of  California  in  Los 
Angeles  takes  up  the  question  and  in  a  masterful  and  most  convincing 
book  proves  the  stone  to  be  a  hoax.  Being  a  scholar  and  expert  in  the 
Scandinavian  languages  he  has  attacked  the  problem  from  a  dozen 
different  angles,  and  without  a  doubt  he  has  justified  that  part  of  the 
title  of  this  book,  “a  Mystery'  Solved.”  Solved  to  the  extent  that  he 
has  proved  it  to  be  a  hoax,  but  not  completely  solved  as  to  who  carved 
the  runes,  though  all  circumstances  point  to  Olof  Ohman,  who  “wanted 
to  have  some  fun  with  the  schol^  while  mystefying  them.”  But 
Wahlgren  emphasizes  that  this  “was  riot  in  any  sense  a  dishonorable 
act.*'  His  harsh  words  are  not  for  Ohman  but  for  Holand.  This  book 
is  a  superb  detective  story,  and  the  reader  need  not  know  the  Scandi¬ 
navian  language  to  fully  enjoy  it. 
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An  interesting  scientific  study  of  the  aborigines  of  the  outer  sand 
banks  off  the  coast  of  North  Carolina  is  b^  Wuliam  G.  Haag,  entitled 
The  Archaeology  of  Coastal  North  Carolma  (Baton  Rouge:  Louisiana 
State  University  Press,  1958.  Pp.  xii,  136.  Illustrations,  tables.  Paper 
book,  3.00).  Incidentally  an  attempt  was  made  to  penetrate  the  mystery 
of  the  “Lost  Colony,”  and  in  the  words  of  die  author,  “The  colony 
is  still  lost.” 

The  Louisiana  State  University  Press  has  published  John  H.  Kyle’s 
The  Building  of  TV  A  (Baton  Rouge,  1958.^.  xiv,  161.  Illustraoons, 
maps.  $7.50).  Tliis  is  an  unusually  attractive  book  with  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  clear  pictures  of  the  many  dams  on  the  Tennessee  River  and 
its  tributaries,  of  steam  plants,  and  of  a  variety  of  scenes  appurtenant 
thereto.  The  book  is  about  equally  divided  between  pictures  and  text, 
all  constituting  an  enthusiastic  description  of  this  world-famous 
Tennessee  Valley  development. 
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